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The Mills are Increasingly Realizing 


The Economies of Hyatt Bearing Looms 





c< 

The rapidly increasing number of Hyatt 
bearing looms in operation is of real im- 
portance to all mill men interested in 
producing more goods at a lower cost 
per yard. 

Tests under actual operating conditions 
in several mills and experience with the 
dependable, economical operation of 
Hyatt bearing looms are rapidly con- 
vincing careful men that here is a real 
improvement in looms that returns the 
extra cost many times over. 








The economies responsible for this in 
creasing use of looms equipped with 
Hyatt bearings are: power saving 
(about 23% )—lubricant saving (about 
80% )—dependability, due to extreme 
durability of the bearings, they will last 
the life of a loom without adjustment or 
replacement. 

To secure these real economies get 
line with the trend of these progressive 
mills—specify that your looms be Hvatt 
equipped. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CoO. 


Newark Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
Worcester Milwaukee Huntington Minneapolis 
Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh Buffalo Indianapolis 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia PROVIDENCE Manchester, Eng. 
New York Office, 72 Leonard Street 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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You Will Increase Your Product 


Per Machine and Per Worker 


When you exchange those Common Looms for 
Northrop Patent Automatic Filling Changing 
Looms. Such increases from the use of Improved 
Machinery have been the foundation of American 
Industrial Prosperity and the measure of its steady 
progress. 


Let’s Talk It Over 


To build Improved Machinery to increase and 
improve your product and lower the cost of its 
production has been the aim of our ever-growing 
corps of Experts and Specialists for more than a 
century. We can be of service to you. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE ATLANTA GEORGIA 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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Stafford bobbin-changing plain goods loom. 





Stafford Looms Increase Production 


We manufacture a complete line of automatic looms, 
both shuttle and bobbin-changing for weaving practi- 
cally every type of fabric that can be made with a 
single shuttle. @Stafford shuttle-changing looms will 
handle cop filling just as successfully as bobbin filling. 
We have a loom for every kind of yarn, coarse or fine, 
and for practically every variety of fabric, plain or fancy. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Branch_ Office Southern Agent Canadian Representative 
502 Colt Building Fred H. White, Whitehead, Emmans, Limited 
Paterson, N. J. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal 
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How America’s $1,000,000,000 Coal Loss Can. 
Be Reduced 60 to 80% by Ball-Bearing Hangers 


PPROXIMATELY 100,000,000 tons of coal 

—representing almost one billion dollars— 

are annually consumed by American industry 

simply to overcome friction. This represents 

about 50 to 60 per cent of the nation’s fuel bill. 

Whether you generate your own power or pur- 
chase it, you must pay for this loss. 


If 25 per cent of your coal could be saved each 
year, think of the saving in dollars and cents. 
Records show that Skayef self-aligning ball-bear- 
ing hangers save from 60 to 80 per cent of the 
energy which plain bearings consume in friction. 
This amounts to a saving of from 15 to 35 per 
cent and upwards of your power bill. 


The SKF marked self-aligning ball bearings 
used in this type of hanger are as nearly fric- 


tionless as bearings can be, and possess the 
exclusive inherent ability of compensating auto- 
matically for shaft deflections and vibration. No 
appreciable bearing wear occurs and no wear at 
all upon the shaft. 


The construction of the hanger proper affords a 
strong compact unit, easy to assemble, locate and 
inspect. Adequate provision is made for the 
alternate expansion and contraction of the shaft 
due to temperature changes. 


You wouldn’t think of throwing away 25 per 
cent of your coal. Let Skayef hanger equipment 
save this amount for you—and pay for itself 
easily in two years. Our engineers will gladly 
submit plans for changing over your present 
plain-bearing line-shaft equipment. 


Stock-Carrying Agents in All Principal Cities 


SKAYEF = 
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| __7 Ball | Bearing 
HANG 


(IMPROVED TYPE) 


Self-, : 
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THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 
New York City 
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Fafnir Ball Bearing Boxes The accompanying cross sections illus- 
Sai Mead F Cylind trate Fafnir Boxes for Whitin Spinning 
or spinning frame Vyinders Frames. They fit either new or old 


rc] 


ry result in— equipment. For new machines, order 
from the Whitin Machine Works. For 
®@ One-half to three-quarter horsepower replacement on old machines, order either 
saved. from Whitin or from us. 
(§ 
Economy in oil, labor, maintenance. We ask you to note that 
CY 


these boxes are equipped with 
Fafnir Transmission Ball Bear- 
ings, affording a simple, stur- 
Accurate alignment. dy installation which can easily 
Maximum efficiency. be applied by any mechanic. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 


Southern Representatives 


Perfect cleanliness. 
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Uniform operation of cylinders. 
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S. M. Smith 
P. O. Box 1423 
Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. 
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E N D for your 
copy of this book 
today. It will answer 
practically every 
question you can ask 
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OW—a standardized Truscon Steel Door for industrial uses 
that is built right and priced right. 

The new Truscon Standard Doors are built from rugged steel 
sections. Every joint is electrically welded and the corners are 
doubly reinforced. The doors won’t sag, warp or get out of line. 

All door leaves are furnished with sash or solid steel panels. 
They will be shipped fitted or not fitted with hardware for single 
or double swing or sliding doors, just as you wish. 


Mn 


There are just three sizes. Our twenty years’ experience in the 
building field and a decade in the manufacture of steel doors shows 
that these three sizes will fill more than 80% of industrial require- 
ments. 

Truscon Standard Industrial Doors will fit in any type of con- 
struction, in factories, warehouses, shops, garages, backs of stores 
and hotels and a hundred and one other places. 


To 


The price of these doors is surprisingly low. Quantity production 
does that. Remember they can be shipped in a hurry. 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, O. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses from Atlantic to Pacific 


<RUSCON 
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STANDARD 
INDUSTRIAL DOORS 
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The First 
Hard Rubber Spool 


















WITH WOODEN SPOOLS 


The superior qualities of hard rubber makes it the most ideal ma- 
terial possible for perfect textile spools. 


It assures a spool that cannot be broken, splintered, bent or dent- 
ed, even when given the roughest treatment. 





Interchangeable 


It assures a spool with a perfectly smooth finish with no seams or 
projections to catch the yarn—a finish that will never wear rough. 


It assures a spool whose heads will not loosen. 


It assures a spool that will never warp, as moisture and climatic 
conditions have no effect upon it. 


Test it yourself, and prove to your own satisfaction that it is the 
most perfect and economical spool possible. 


Samples gladly sent to textile mills on request. 


THE TEXTILE RUBBER Co. 
225 OHIO BLDG. 
Akron, Ohio 
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PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
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“Proctor” Automatic Dryer for Bleached and 
Dyed Cotton, Linters and other Raw Stocks 





** Smith-Furbush ” 
ss Cotton Waste Card 


HE name Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., is the familiar guide to 

drying machinery of highest dependability and economy. 
For many years, “Proctor’’ Dryers have been the best-known 
and best liked equipment for drying textile raw stocks, yarns and 
fabrics of every description, 


This name should now be remembered also as the present manu- 
facturers of the long-favored “‘Smith-Furbush”’ line of Cotton 
Waste and Cotton Felting Machinery, the excellence of which 
goes unchallenged. 


‘“‘Smith-Furbush”’ products include Carding Machines, Garnetts, 
Pickers, Willows, Shredders, Pullers and Reclaimers—in fact, 
complete equipment for opening, cleaning, carding and spinning 
cotton waste into yarn; also for making wiping waste and batts 


of all kinds. 
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Pormerly DRYERS Res 

THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MACHINERY 


DRYERS + TENTER HOUSINGS - CARDS - GARNETTS 
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**Arnold”’ and ‘“‘Baby 
Bunting’ Knit Wear 


6 Sets—1,800 Woolen Spindles 
95 Knitting Heads 
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Spring Needle Knitting Profits 
By Automatically Controlled Humidity 


“The Turbo Humidifier system which you installed during January 
1922, is most satisfactory, both as to its mechanical operation and as a 
very valuable assistant to our winding and knitting. 


SRST SHES SSS RORTOPSSSESSS ROSES REARS ee 


“You will bear in mind that in our particular case even before 
humidifying, we were sending perfect cloth tothe cutting room, but some 
days, and it is safe to say most days, due to the atmospheric conditions, 
the poundage produced was so small as to be heartbreaking. On the other 
days when there was considerable moisture in the air, the poundage from 
the knitting room was very good. 


ow nln ieee REIL AAMT th ST a Li 


“‘Humidification for this type of knitting makes every day alike, with 
a daily maximum poundage that could be expected when you consider 
that every roll is perfect.” 


NOVELTY KNITTING COMPANY 
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Parks ~Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors | 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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When You Install 
Westinghouse 


Individual Motor Drive 


—Your plant will be better lighted 

—Working conditions will be im- 
proved 

—There will be less spoilage due to 
drippage 

—Friction losses will be reduced 

—The product will be of better 
quality 

—Production will be increased 


Practically every department of 
the mill can now be electrified as a 
result of the successful individual 
card drive recently developed by this 
company. 


The more complete the electrifi- 
cation of your plant, the more evident 
the advantages of electrification be- 
come. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sales Offices in All Principal American Cities 
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The Motor Way to Greater Production 













A G-E Motor to Each Machine 


There is no department in the cotton mill where the increased 
production, which results from the use of constant speed, is 
more important than the Spinning Room. 


G-E Motors, individually applied to spinning frames, quickly 
show a gain in production from a given amount of machinery, 
The difference in production from frames individually driver. 
by G-E Motors, as compared with mechanical drive, not only 
shows a marked increase—but a better and more uniform 
quality of yarn. 





There is a complete line of special G-E Motors to meet all 
: requirements of spinning and twister frames. These motors 
General Electric Company are built in sizes from 5 h.p. to 15 h.p., in several speeds, and 
Schenectady, N. Y. for all standard voltages. Suitable G-E Control Devices can 
be supplied with all motors. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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and Cut Down Waste 
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Is your lighting—and output—below normal ? 
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Keep Your Voltage Up 


Waste is one of the worst ‘‘bug-bears”’ of the manu- 
facturer. 


Oftentimes decreased output is a result of improper 
lighting, and too frequently the trouble with illu- 
mination lies in the voltage. Only a 10% drop in 
voltage causes a 30%, and more, reduction in can- 
dle-power. So the latest types of fixtures and 
lamps will avail but little unless normal lamp volt- 
age is maintained. 


To those mills buying unregulated electric power 
from a Central Station, G-E Induction Regulators 
are of great value in holding constant voltage on 
lighting circuits to insure the best working condi- 
tions and consequent maximum output. 


Central Stations find Induction Regulators a 
necessity for lighting feeders. Put them on your 
lighting circuits also. 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 





Pole type 
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Induction Voltage Regula- 


tor, outdoor station type 
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The Opening of the Most 
Completely Equipped Electrical 
Warehouse and Service 
Shop in the Southeast. 


We have just completed in Atlanta, Georgia, the South’s 
largest electrical warehouse and service shop, in keeping 
with the electrical development of this growing section. 


The warehouse has a floor space of 64,000 square feet 
and a complete stock of all the staple lines of the General 
Electric Company will be kept on hand, including Edison 
Mazda Lamps. The facilities are such that orders (with 
few exceptions) will be filled the day received. The huge 

* bulwark of supplies kept here will back up the stocks car- 
ried by our distributors all over the Southeast. 


The service-shop on the same property is equipped with 
a 10-ton crane, a truck pit and all apparatus necessary for 
prompt service in electrical repair work. The shop is op- 
erated by experienced men, and every precaution taken 
that the results in service and quality be in keeping with 
the high standard of General Electric apparatus. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Offices at 
Atlanta Birmingham Jacksonville New Orleans 
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Twisted from EE 0 
Cheeses With Every Twist a Weavers Twist 


The Barber-Colman process as adapted to twisting produces better 
yarn at less cost. The yarn is wound on our Automatic Spooler under 
low and uniform tension with no spooler kinks and fewer knots. 


Our Twisting Creels as illustrated above are furnished in various 
sizes and may be adapted to most standard types of Twisting Frames. 


The method of regulating tension and preventing backwinding on 
the Twister Creels is illustrated in the picture at right. 


FULL DATA SENT ON REQUEST. 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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“The Cheese Brake 
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PROFITS! 


EVERY MILL EXECUTIVE IS ESSENTIALLY INTERESTED 
IN MAKING PROFITS. 


IF YOUR MILL IS NOT EQUIPPED WITH ONE OR MORE 


MURRAY COTTON CLEANING & AERATING MACHINES 


YOU ARE POSITIVELY OVERLOOKING A MONEY MAKER. 


INVESTIGATE! 


THE FOLLOWING MILLS ARE BUT A FEW OF OUR CUSTOMERS: 


Dan RIVER & RIVERSIDE MILLs SHARP MANUFACTURING Co. 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON HAMILTON MANUFACTURING Co. 
NEWNAN CoTTON MILLs Epwarps MANUFACTURING Co. 
AMERICAN TEXTILE Co. DwicHtT MANUFACTURING Co. 
LAWRENCE Duck Co. JENCKES SPINNING Co. 


WE HAVE PLACED THESE MACHINES IN ELEVEN DIFFER- 
ENT STATES DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS! 


Ask for full information today. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


PAT. PENDING 


COTTON CLEANING ANDY— 
AERATINC MACHINE 


COTTON WELL OPENED IS HALF SPUN 
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449 Cotton Mill Using FUN-FUL 


A few of them 


Pacific Mills—Columbia, S. C. 
Columbia Mills—Columbia, S. C. 
Wymojo Mills—Rockhill, S. C. 
Woodside Mills—Greenville, S. C. 
Pacolet Mills—Pacolet, S. C. 
Drayton Mills—Spartanburg, S. C. 


Cardinal Mills—West Point, Miss. 
Lauderdale Mills—Meridian, Miss. 
Danville Mills—Danville, Va. 
Schoolfield Mills—Schoolfield, Va. 
Bonham Mills—Bonham, Texas. 
Sherman Mills—Sherman, Texas. 


Corsicana Mills—Corsicana, Texas. 
Itasca Mills—Itasca, Texas. 

Brazo Valley Mills—West, Texas. 
Prendergast Mills—Prendergast, Tenn. 
Davis Mills—Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Avondale Mills—Birmingham, Ala. 
Lanett Mills—Lanett, Ala. 

Anniston Mills—Anniston, Ala. 
Montgomery Mills—Montgomery, Ala. 
Fulton Bag Mills—Atlanta, Georgia. 
Exposition Mills—Atlanta, Georgia. 
Calloway Mills—LaGrange, Georgia. 
Moultrie Mills—Moultrie, Georgia. 
Trion Mills—Trion, Georgia. 
LaFayette Mills—LaFayette, Georgia. 


Monarch Mills—Union, S. C. 
Langley Mills—Langley, S. C. 
Grendel Mills—Greenwood, S. C. 
Greenwood Mills—Greenwood, S. C. 
Belton Mills—Belton, S. C. 

Loray Mills—Gastonia, N. C. 

Gray Mills—Gastonia, N. C. 
Arlington Mills—Gastonia, N. C. 
Flint Mills—Gastonia, N. C. 

Cannon Mills—Kannapolis, N. C. 

P. H. Hanes Mills—Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Proximity Mills—Greensboro, N. C. 
Durham Mills—Durham, N. C. 
Roxboro Mills—Roxboro, N. C. 


Tolar-Hart-Holt Mills—Fayetteville, N. C. 
Hart Mills—Tarboro, N. C. Bibb Mills—Macon, Georgia. 


Pilot Mills—Raleigh, N. C. International Mills—LaGrange, Georgia. 


At the Brazilian Centennial Erhibition at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, South America, 
: O e 
ee 


which has just close d, HILL-S7 ANDARD Equipment was awarded the gold medals. 
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ILL- STANDARD 
Anderson, 
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Our 22nd year 
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UR service to textile mills is the result of years of 

experience in installing textile theatre equipment. 
Our representatives call upon the mills personally, lay out 
the plans, advise on the proper equipment required and 
finally supervise the installation and the starting of the 
theatre. In other words, they take the whole problem off 
your hands and do not turn over the work to you until the 
theatre is operating satisfactorily. 
The textile industry is demanding the best moving pictures 


for their employees and that is why they regularly specify 
POWER’S PROJECTORS. 


That is why more Power’s Projectors are used by textile 
mills in the South than all other projectors combined. 

We carry a complete line of supply parts and equipment 
at our various branches. Your orders for supply parts 
will be filled the same day the order is received. What- 
ever are your needs for your theatre, we can supply them. 











We have a special offer for Textile Mills. 
May we present it to you? 


100 Walton St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA = THREE TWENTY-EIGHT CALIFORNIA ST., 











Satisfied Users of 
POWER’S PROJECTORS 


W. A. Handley Mfg. Co... ..c.ceceveseees Roanoke 
Tallassee Mille ....cccccscccccccereece Tallassee 
Fairfax Mill .....cccece ceed chviccenaves Pairfax 
Avon Mills .....+e..0.. Sglnhbebe's oesied Sylacauga 
Lanett Cotton Mills ...ccccccccccccsceces Lanett 
Indian Head Mills .....cccccccsecsccees Cordova 
Delman Bile. OO. ccercccviecccsetccccccenes Selma 
Buck Oreek Ootton Mills ....e.eseseeeeeees Siluria 
GEORGIA 
Elm City Cotton Mills ......ee-eeeeeees LaGrange 
Bibb Mfg. Co. ..ccccescocs khales *0 can Porterdale 
Roswell Mfg. Oo. ..... Tel TT TTY ek . Roswell 
Gainesville Cotton Mill ....-+.ee++ees Gainesville 
Bibb Mig. Co. .cccccccccccccess seuwe® Columbus 
Pacolet Mig. Oo. ..cccscccccccvccecs New Holland 
Manchester Cotton Mills .........0++. Manchester 
Bene Bie, Ge. ccccccccesscvcsicceces Milstead 
Thomaston Cotton Mills ........ese0.. Thomaston 
Exposition Cotton Mill .......eeseeeeeees Atlanta 
Habersham Mill ....ccccccccccccscece Habersham 
THOR COMPANY 2 ccccccccvccscccvcesesvecs Trion 
Union Point Mfg. Co. .....ceeevceses Union Point 
Hillside Cottom Mill ..cccccccvccscccvecs LaGrange 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham Hosiery Mills ..... eoccccese +..-Durham 
Pamona Mills .......... ob omes 0 Gbme ae Greensboro 
Cleveland Mill & Power Oo. .....+.es+0+- Lawndale 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills ....... ooee++ Waxhaw 
Rocky Mount Mills ........eseeee0e Rocky Mount 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co. ........2+- Cherokee Falls 
Roxboro Cotton Milla ......eeseeeeeeees Roxbore 
Consolidated Textile Oorp. ........e++- Burlingtosm 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills ........... Spray 
Erwin Cotton. Mille 2.0 ccccccccccccceses ..-Duke 
Cannon Manufacturing Co. ........+.-:. Kannapolis 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Baldwin Cotton Mills ........0eeescereeee Chester 
ey eer ee ee rer Tucapau 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. .......++++0: Ware Shoals 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. .....ccccccercees Whitmire 
OT SG eer Peers or Greenville 
SOU LENE? BUSS Fic c cddcined eo 6écnd Spartanburg 
I I 5G So b'no.0 » video chned ee sevens ee Greer 
rey errr ery) eee ery Conestee 
Kaerahaw Osttem Mills ...ccccccccecscocses Kershaw 
Abbeville Ootton Mills ..........eese00- Abbeville 
TED TEED ndais Che cveawsevediive ce .. .-Ohesnee 
Walon Belale Mille ocsccccccdcvoccccses Buffalo 
Weber reemaeam. Wills osc ec deictiseces ies Seneca 
Victor-Monaghan Mille ..........-0.00:% Jonesville 
DG ES a SO Sac ccc eds wees seWete Pacolet 
TEED, | Sills F Wiles 4.40 ssuaesdeesceeen Reckhill 
Promitevtilo Mie, Ge. oon ccc sec yecceces Vancluse 
Woodside Cotton Mills ................ Greenville 
CEE ss ccien.c.é cheeses 4.6 6 oak 5 6 Anderson 
NR MEU on cd cc tebasedee coeeee Central 
i, Ml Gigs ss ecedade des sss Sana Clifton 
Re OUND OD, ane ies dseviesvcceenes Glendale 
TED Sin 56 4 « :6'bia'se e'sle% aint Winnsbore 
UMD: sau b ens «ok dulce cee cb eeas o Lockhart 
Republic Cotton Mills ........-....... Great Falls 








Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


WILLIAM OLDKNOW, President. 


Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 


AvGust, 1923. 


Let UsAdd Your Name To This List 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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C Message for You- 


ie Tr Paint Buyer 


Don't. class Hockaday with “ready 
mired” paints. It's different. 
Hockaday comes in tivo parts, Body 

a paste, and Reducer—a_ liquid. 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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The accompanying map indi- 
cates how completely The 
Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany serves industries in Ten- 
nessee. Continuous and thoroughly 
dependable power service is being 
furnished to hundreds of manu- 
facturing establishments twenty- 
four hours of every day over a net- 
work of 1000 miles of modern 
steel tower and wooden pole trans- 
mission lines. This vast system 
embraces one-third of the counties 
of the state and thirty of the sixty- 
three counties comprising Middle 
and Eastern Tennessee. More 
than seventy-five cities, towns and 
municipalities. having a population 
in excess of 400,000, are supplied 
with electric service and other 
communities are being constantly 
added to this list. 

Power is generated in four large 
hydro-electric plants, having a to- 
tal installed capacity of 108,000 
horsepower and located on the 
Tennessee, Ocoee and Caney 


S200 2et ieee 


Power Service for 
’ ‘Tennessee’s Textile Mills 


Write us for further information regarding power, 
power costs and available industrial sites. 


THE TENNESSEE ELECTRIC PoWER Co. oy 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Ca TTOoON 


Fork Rivers. The output of these 
developments is supplemented by 
four steam stations of 49,000 
horsepower rating, thereby giving 
the system an aggregate installed 
capacity of 157,000 horsepower. 
Additions now under construction 
will increase present generating 
equipment by 67,000 horsepower, 
thus making available a total of 
224,000 electrical horsepower at 
rates as low or lower than in any 
other section east of the Mississippi 


River. 


The textile industry in Tennes- 
see enjoys not only an abundance 
of dependable electric power, but 
also additional advantages in the 
way of close proximity to sources 
of large cotton supply, adequate 
transportation facilities by rail and 
water, healthful year round cli- 
mate and a stable supply of intel- 
ligent native labor—in short, all of 
the necessary requisites for eco- 
nomical and profitable production. 
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Distributor Service 


Boston Manufacturing Company 


Established 1813 
BOSTON, MASS. Waltham, Mass 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N, C. “bp: Py 9 
Charlotte Supply Co. Finest In America 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


N this modern textile mill, the Boston Manufacturing 
Wm. F. Harticon 


Company makes Gilbrae Ginghams—generally known 
HOLYOKE, MASS. as the “finest in America.” 
J. Russell & Co. Here, under ideal working conditions, contented work- 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. ers were the first to produce goods of this character 
F. P. Van Hosen Co. from raw materials to finished product. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. Abundant light, reflected from OJACO Mill-Whitened 
Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. walls and ceilings, aids the workers’ vision and thereby 
oreo Vie helps greatly to increase production. 
UTICA, N. Y. wee ; ; 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. For further details concerning OJACO Mill 


. Sitesi aatabeiaile White, consult the nearest distributor listed 
poeeser. 5% ee a opposite—or write to us direct. 
inau : oquette 


Oliver Johnson & Co. Inc. 


5 surface and == Paint Makers since 1833 
“Save the all Bint ¥ Monk = 


you ‘*). PROVIDENCE, R.1. 
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ALABAMA OPPORTUNITIES 


Where There’s Peace and Plenty 


Health — Climate — Food Productivity—all combine to promote contentment, 
prosperity and stability. Those factors which are all-important to the manu- 
facturer. Contented workmen produce more abundantly, more skillfully and 
with greater care. THERE IS NO SECTION MORE FAVORED IN THIS 
RESPECT THAN THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS OF ALABAMA. 


Here Labor Troubles are rare—more 
than 98% of Alabama’s two and one- 
half million people are native born 
Americans; willing, loyal and capable 
workers, each producing in full measure 
for his compensation and living peace- 
fully, happily and contented. 


The ravages of disease take small toll in 
Alabama. The death rate being much 
lower than in many other states. Com- 
pared with Maine, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
and Vermont, there is a difference of 
2.5% to 4.7% in Alabama’s favor. 


Alabama produces in abundance the essentials necessary to the sustenance of 
man. According to U.S. Census figures the crop value of Alabama in 1922 was 
$294,500,000.00; including the cotton crop valued at $100,200,000.00. 


Under such conditions, with the added advantages 
of UNLIMITED SUPPLY OF RAW MATE- 
RIALS, UNEXCELLED TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES, CHEAPEST ELECTRIC POWER 
AND LIGHT IN THE SOUTH in super-abundant 
capacity— 


There are opportunities of unparalleled magnitude in the manufacture of 
all staple cotton products in this center of a great potential market. 


“MAKE IT IN ALABAMA”— 
where conditions of manufac- 
ture and distribution assure 
greater profit. 


The Commercial Department of the 
Alabama Power Company will be glad 
to furnish any interested parties with 
reliable information relative to existing 
opportunities for TEXTILE develop- 
ments in Alabama—no expense or obli- 
gation entailed. 


1 aol 
| ALABAMA Power CoMPANy | 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXPOSITION, 
Mechanics Building, Boston, Mass., October 29th to November 3rd, 1923. 
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ABOVE—Photograph showing one of the 27 Minter 
Homes recently erected for the Hermitage Cotton 
Mills, Camden, S. C. 


AT RIGHT—Floor plan showing roomjarrangement 
of this pleasing and comfortable home. 


HULA MT 


The Minter Homes Company 
Directs the Building of 


Minter Homes 


Minter Homes are turned over to owners 
all ready for the use of employees. The Livia Reon 
building is carried on by our own erection i % 

crews. 





POUL LA LL 


This assures the purchaser of Minter 
Homes not only of perfect materials but 
also of perfect construction. 





When you purchase Minter Homes you 
not only make a considerable monetary 
saving but you automatically relieve your- 
self of a bothersome mass of detail. 
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Cotton Mill executives who plan 
Mill Village buildings are urged 
to write for complete details on the 
Minter System of Building and the 
saving of time, money and trouble 
which these methods make pos- 
sible. 


THE MINTER HOMES COMPANY 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Building 
With 


Foresight 


Boston 


Look for the hidden 


COTTON 






capacity first 


Before deciding definite- 
ly to build an addition, it is 
always well to consider the 
possibility of increasing the 
capacity of your present 
plant. 


Recently we were asked 
to prepare plans for an ad- 
dition to a large mill. On 
going over the plant we 
found that by a re-arrange- 
ment of machinery it was 
possible to effect a consid- 
erable saving of space. Our 
recommendations were 
adopted and the manufact- 
urer was able to increase 
his production with a much 
smaller addition than orig- 
inally was contemplated. 


This is but one example 
of what Lockwood-Greene 
service can accomplish, We 
have designed changes that 
have effected savings in 
fuel. We have discovered 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 


power losses and corrected 
them. We have increased 
employee efficiency by im- 
proving working condi- 
tions. We have cut produc- 
tion costs by improving 
methods. 


Each of these occom- 
plishments is the result of 
a special study backed by 
a long experience in similar 
work. Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. offer a completely 
rounded engineering ser- 
vice for the solution of 
problems arising from ex- 
pansion, contraction, or re- 
organizing of business. 


Whatever your problem 
may be, Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. can be of service. 
A copy of the booklet, 
‘Building with Foresight,”’ 
describing typical Lock- 
wood-Greene operations, 
will be sent on request. 


ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 24 Federal St., Boston 9 


Atlanta Chicago New York 


Detroit 


Cleveland Charlotte 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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As Time Goes On 


O the taxpayer, corporation or individual, 

paving is a serious subject. Not only the 
streets on which you own property, but the 
streets and roads of your community that are 
continually demanding repair are a constant 
expense to you. 


Thelong life—low main- 
tenance features of vitri- 
fied brick pavements for 


Good Paving city streets and country 


“siemens a highways, and also for 


Brick for private drives and factory 


Surface. | floors are virtues unequal- 
Concrete, 


Crushed Rock, | led by any other type of 
po teh pavement at the same 
Base. | costand more appreciated 


and “D”’isfor | by every citizen and stock- 
Drainage— : 
adequate and | holder as time goes on. 


well planned. Convincing evidence gladly 


sent you on request. 





NATIONAL PAVING BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
ENGINEERS BUILDING . ' ; oe CLEVELAND, OHIO 


VITRIFIED 
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To Convert Theories 
into Profitable Practice 


HE dreamer dreams, the prophet forecasts, the carper scoffs, 
and the multitude doubts the promise of the future. 


But the Engineer, ever envisioning a world dominated by 
progress, marshalls the accumulated knowledge of generations, 
measures facts and theories and answers the taunt of “impossible” 
with achievements that add immeasurably to the wealth, the 
comfort, the health and the happiness of the world. 


Trained to refuse limitations, to accept new truths, to analyze, 
to deduce, to conclude and to convert his conclusions into 
action for the benefit of those he serves, the Engineer stands on 
the heights of measured truths ready to point out to manufac- 
turer and industrialist, to communities and commonwealths, new 
and more profitable methods of accomplishment—profitable not 
alone in terms of coin; but in protection and ethical growth. 


In more concrete language and illustration, the functions of 
the Engineer are discussed in several books, among them, 
“Factories for the Future”; “Picks to the Minute,” on the textile 
industry; “Contentment under Roof,” on industrial housing; 
and “Rivers in Harness,” on hydro-electric projects. One or all 
of these will be sent to any responsible person on request. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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610-611 WALTON BLDG. Y 


GEORGE DOWMA “ATLANTA, GA. 


CONTRACTORS AND SALES ENGINEERS 


PST OULTLDEDESELEOEEAAEAEEAAAEGAAAAOCULUAUUAAUETOTLEEEEEREDEEEEDESUAEEEEOUEEUAAEN EMEA ESA UA UO ES 


TWO sel “aeci OF MARYLAND METAL BUILDINGS 


The building illustrated at left is a Ser- 
vice Station erected for an Oil Company 
in Washington, D, C 


On the right is illustrated the Maryland 
Metal Portable School, which can also 
be utilized as an office, 


All Maryland Metal Buildings are formed 

of No. 24 gauge Lyonore Metal, which is 
known for its great rust-resisting ability. 
They are the most permanent betal build- 
ings made, lasting a lifetime; yet can 
be dismantled and re-erected with a sal- 
vage of 95%. 


Consult us before planning 
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your next building. PB 
METAL q 
MARYLAND gi pinG COMPANY i 
Race and McComas Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Ideal Ventilation ,-allahan Sash Operators | 
at Least Cost Hand and Motor Driven for Steel or Wood Sash 
di accep ute teal Wiliedgan: in Factories, Cotton Mills, Warehouses, Garages, ; 
ing sash in side walls or monitors. Theatres, Banks, Schools, Greenhouses, etc. q 


Neat in Appearance— 
Positive in Action— 
Simple to Install in Old or 
New Buildings— 


Write for descriptive Catalog and prices. Estimates 
gladly furnished from blueprints. 


The T. J. Callahan Co., 803 S. Perry St., Dayton, 0. 


AANLDORALOANRDONAAUNNEOANEAAUEAEAANEAEDAANOANALAOEALOOOUUOAUELLANORULENESA LEAL UAEDUAENSUOUSULOCRDLUAERRDAEAEAUSEAULAEELUACAUEECOUALERE ANU AESEROUASSODETEOESELAEUOUAAGEO UR PRDAAEEDOUATEUOUUR OU UAEEEAOSORESENEDO GHEE OTURAONAOLOUADLOUES EO LUSULELOEEDOGEREOOOSLASONEO OREO UAE LUGAEDUDEDEOOUORAEESOAUADOSOREODUNAGEUEUGEEOOAOEEEEE 


WAGNER OVERHEAD CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


IS IDEALLY ADAPTABLE TO COTTON MILL OPERATIONS 
CONSERVES LABOR---SAVES TIME AND FLOOR SPACE 


Do your trucking on the ceiling and consolidate your 
conveying and hoisting operations. 


Wagner Equipment includes a complete line of Switches 
Crossovers, Curves, and Cranes. Carriers are pe ny 
with high "grade roller bearings and can be furnished 
with “Hyatt” Roller Bearings if desired. 


Write for Catalogue 


Wagner Manufacturing Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Callahan Sash Operators give 
the greatest degree of opening and 
are the least expensive. 

They may be used on either long 
or short runs of sash and may be 
either manually or electrically op- 
erated. 


‘FiAAAUAAULONAONAAEAOLSGOAAESASENUREEOERDEGUAEAODUNDETOLGOUUNAATEAEUOSUOCOND OOOO NTE EOEOOUEEEDREEEEAEUUDELECEPEEOEEEESEEE ELS 


ULOVOEDUGOROSOURAUOSUNOSOUEDEGDODOEOOOGEOSUGUCHODEODGSCRUROROGROHUA ELON OUAODORODRONUOROROOEOEOE” 
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» a Adapted to all types of construction—schools, office buildings and industrial build- 
ings, whether of brick, concrete, terra cotta, steel or wood. 
fsoun STEEL SASH } 
THE BOGERT & CARLOUGH 
COMPANY 
Paterson, N. J. 
Catalog on 


request. 


UT LT 


Winslow Warehouse, Commercial Dock No. 1, Norfolk, Va. 
I 


Southern Selling Agent for the Products on Thi 


Page—Quality Products plus ‘‘Dowman babies’? 
C ») 
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For all types of construction 
in which concrete is used 





"ENSLEY &‘ALA CITY’, 
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CRUSHED G& SCREENED 





































Specially prepared Basic 
Slag is more than an ideal fire- 
proof building material. When 
vo Stee: | mixed with cement mortar it 
a forms an everlasting bond. <A 











Reinforced Slag concrete home of Couch ‘ "NtTOC A rata ay. 
Cotton Mills at East Point, Ga.; built in bond that give s conerete max 
1920 by Arthur Tufts Co. of Atlanta. imum tensile and compression 


strength. 











Experience has demon- 
strated these facts. And 
builders have acted upon 
them. Today there are in 
use in America—in bridges, 
roads and buildings—more 
than fifteen million cubic 
yards of Slag Concrete. 















Atlanta has just completed 8400 lineal feet of con- 
crete sewers with puddled and scientifically prepared 
‘*Ensley Basic Slag.’’ Contracts for two additional 
trunk sewers have just been let. 
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PERMANENT ROOF CONSTRUCTION 


A series of articles by the Technical Staff of the Richardson 
Research Laboratories, showing what modern science has 
done to perfect the materials and methods of roof construction 


No. 5. The most efficient way 
to insulate a roof 


Avaeust, 1923. 


In these days of rising fuel costs, insulation has To overcome these defects, the Richardson 


become a downright necessity — especially on a 
roof. Every far-sighted owner now demands that 
the roofs of his buildings be so constructed as to 
seal in all possible heat. 

In winter, as you have noticed, a heated house 
soon melts the snow on the greater part of its roof. 
An unoccupied building, however, being cold in- 
side, allows the snowy blanket to remain. More- 
over, because the roof is less thick than the sides 
of a building, it allows more heat to escape than 
through the walls. This is especially true if the 
roof deck be made of concrete slabs, which are 
extremely rapid conductors of heat. 


Making a good roof better 


In previous articles you have probably read that 
by specifying a Viskalt Membrane Roof you can 
be sure of two things: 

(1) A pliant, durable, adhesive waterproofing bi- 
tumen, free from destructive elements and ab- 
solutely impervious to water. 

(2) A felt foundation which, in spite of severe 
weathering, will permanently hold this bitumen 
fast to the roof. 

Naturally, then, for a Viskalt Membrane Roof, 
only insulating material of the highest efficiency 
should be used. 

Up to the present time, however, considerable 
difficulty has been experienced with existing forms 
of roof insulation. The original quilt form, for 
example—seaweed or flax fiber quilted between 
two layers of paper—soon disintegrates into pow- 
der and thus loses its insulation value. 

The fiber board form—saturated wood pulp or 
flax fibers pressed into a board and artificially 
dried—is expensive to handle, and when flooded 
with asphalt, its porous surface becomes saturated 
and thus loses its insulation efficiency. 


Technical Staff has prepared a unique and much 
improved form of insulating material—Viskote, 
which adds new efficiency to the Viskalt Mem- 
brane Roof. 


Insulation sealed in 


In the first place, Viskote, a lcosely woven blanket- 
like felt, is coated on both sides with a highly ad- 
hesive waterproof surfacing of Viskalt Compound 
which seals in its caged air cells, and fully retains 
its non-conducting properties, 


Second, with ordinary forms of insulation it is 
necessary to pour on the hot asphalt, thereby 
greatly increasing the expense for material. But 
with Viskote, only the usual amount of water- 
proofing is required to bond the insulation to the 
deck, thus saving material and leaving no uncov- 
ered spots to damage your building by later 
condensation. 


Third, ordinary insulating materials break their 
continuity at their joints, and in this way reduce 
to a large extent their insulating value. Viskote 
however, is applied in continuous and unbroken 
strata, and can be fitted snugly and turned up a. 
the parapet walls. It therefore gives thorough in- 
sulation to all parts of the roof. 


As a final point, the sealed and coated form of 
Viskote makes it far easier to apply, and thereby 
cuts down your labor costs considerably. 


For the utmost efficiency in roof construction, 
therefore, be sure that the Viskalt Membrane Roof 
you specify is insulated with Viskote. Thus you 
not only secure a permanent roof but also save 


‘many hundreds of dollars in fuel. 


For further facts about the basic principles of 
permanent roof construction, consult the article 
for next month. 


Viskalt is made by a firm backed by over fifty years of manufacturing experi- 
ence. There is a Viskalt compound for every waterproofing need. For com- 
plete specifications just write the Construction Materials Division, Dept. 44.E 


Oe RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Lockland (Cincinnati), Ohio 


Melrose Park (Chicago), Illinois New Orleans, La. 


iskalt 


~w—Pliant Under Stress~—~ 


©1923, The Richardson Company 


CHARDSON 
oduct 


From the makers of Richardson Roof- 
ing (including Flex-a-Tile Housetops), 
Viskote, Wall Board and similar products 





Low Price and High Quality 
Make This Paint Very Economical 


Price and quality combine in Surlight—mill-white 
paint--to make it one of the most economical inte- 


rior coverings you can buy. 


Price—The low price of Surlight paint is the result of a 
marketing plan through which this paint is sold direct 
from the factory to you. Intermediate profits are eliminated 
and a good part of this saving is passed on to the user. 


Quality—Surlight paint has been in steady and successful 
use for more than ten years and this in itself speaks for 
quality that is unusually high. It is pure white—has remark- 
able covering power and wears well in service. 

Buy at least a barrel of Surlight and give it a good trial. 


Sold only in bulk to large consumers 


ST. LOUIS SURFACER & PAINT CO., 4211 Arlington Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


URLIGHT 


The Interior Mill White 





Mill-Village Paint 
That is Thoroughly Good 


Here is a paint that is an ideal covering for mill-village 
homes—because it is made specially for this purpose. It is 
furnished in practically any color desired—covers evenly, 


dries uniformly and with a tough durable surface that will 
not check, peel or blister even after long exposure. 


Millvill is sold on a volume basis direct from the factory 
to you—there are no intermediate profits that are added to 
the paint cost and the result is a price that makes this one 
of the most highly economical paints that can be bought, 
quality considered. 

Millvill is made by a company of more than twenty years standing and 
is manufactured to a formula that has been carefully developed and test- 


ed to assure its uniformity under all conditions of service. 


Sold direct to large consumers 


ST. LOUIS SURFACER & PAINT CO., 4211 Arlington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mr. F. W. Woodrow, Mechanical Superintendent of the 
Smart Bros. Division, Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, 
recently told one of our engineers: 

“On moving from our,old plant to the new, we discovered 
that several lines of Hyatt bearings had been in operation 
since 1891.” 


“We calipered the shafting and rollers but found no appar- 


ent wear. 


“We cleaned up the bearings—installed them in the new plant 
and as far as we can tell they are good for another 32 years. 


No appreciable wear in 32 years— 
RORY UND oe this is a real reason why you can- 
go right on without taking down shaft | not afford to be without Hyatt line 
ing and without removing belts, pul- a ‘ 
leys, collars, clutches or couplings. shaft roller bearings---and day in 

and day out you will save 15% 


power and 80% in oil. 


*"Phone The Nearest Mill Supply Dealer 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
Newark, N. J. 


Pacific Coast Address: Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Your Last Chance! 
Don’t Let It Pass! 
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Business getters who want to be in with the business 
makers are rapidly taking spaces for their coming exhib- 
its at the 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
Mechanics Building, Boston, Oct. 29 to Nov. 3 


There are still some very valuable spaces open to those 
who act quickly. Write now, if you want to show your 
line at this great exhibition of Cotton, Woolen, Silk and 
Knitting Machinery, and the allied industries. Floor 
plans and specification blanks will be forwarded at once. 


For further information address: 


CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, General Manager 


Executive Offices, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Under the Auspices of Textile Exhibitors’ Association, Inc. 
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for higher transmission efficiency 
in cotton mills 


Morse Silent Chain Drives trans- 
mit 99% of power with positive 
speed ratios, uniform smoothness 
of operation and a minimum of 
upkeep. They require less at- 
tention than belt drives, and pos- 
sess the added advantage of 


Morse Chain is_ transmitting 
power to machines of all kinds in 
cotton and textile mills. Morse 
engineers, with their wide expe- 
rience in planning drives for 
your industry, can be of consid- 
erable help to you in the selec- 


tion of the proper drive for each 


greater durability and flexibility 
machine. 


of speed. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


Address Nearest Office 


.Candler Bidg., at F. Scott & Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
when , So. 3rd St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
MONTREAL, 8t. _— Bldg., Jones & Glasco, Reg’d 
PHILADELPHIA Franklin Trust Bidg. 
T. Bldg. PITTSBURGH PA Westinghouse Bldg. 
BAN FRANCISCO, C Monadnock Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH Central Avenue 3T. LOUIS, MO...Chemical Bldg., Morse Eng’dg Co. 

XANSAS CITY, MO., Finance nae —_ east C TORONTO, 

NEW YORK CITY Church Bt. Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Jones & Glasco, Reg’d 


= Seeley come Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
“Morse” is the guarantee always behind the efficiency, durability and service 
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Factors in SE2M Supremaer : 


No. 4—The Forge Shop 


STROM ball-bearing-steel is hand forged—in 
ba our own forge shop—by a kneading process 
i Aw on steam hammers. 


i =e From tke shearing of the slug to the finished 
2 forging blank absolute uniformity of weight 
and structure is efficiently achieved by the 
most modern forge shop equipment and prac- 
tice. Fitting these exclusive devices and meth- 
ods with certainty to our standard methods 
of heat treatment assures a finished STROM 
bearing of unified, wear-resisting quality. 


Thus the STROM forge plant is another rea- 
son why STROM guaranteed ball bearings, 
for new or replacement work, leave wide 
open the gateway for Power— 


“Wherever a Shaft Turns” 






U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 
4544 Palmer St,, Chicago 









An Organization : Scientific in Principle 
Built for Precision and Practice 
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The TEXA G) Line 


Texaco Lubricants are carefully prepared to meet prac- 

tical conditions and each lubricant is carefully tested 

in many plants before it is marketed for the purpose 

intended. 

TEXACO SPINDLE OILS TEXACO MOTOR AND 
GENERATOR LUBRICANTS 

TEXACO TOP ROLL TEXACO TURBINE OILS 


Pte CIRC RAE 


LUBRICANT TEXACO ENGINE OILS 


TEXACO CYLINDER OILS 
A grade for every condition 
TEXACO COMB BOXES of heat, pressure, character 
of water, speeds, etc. 


TEXACO LOOM OIL TEXACO AIR COMPRESSOR 
LUBRICANTS 


TEXACO DIESEL ENGINE 
TEXACO MACHINE OILS LUBRICANTS 


TEXACO OIL AND GAS 
TEXACO LIQUID GREASES ENGINE LUBRICANTS 


In short, we can furnish you with a scientifically cor- 
rect lubricant that will increase the operating effi- 
ciency of any of your power units, auxiliaries and 
machines. 


These lubricants are in use in numbers of the most 


carefully operated textile mills and power plants, not 
only in this country, but throughout the world. 


We shall be glad, at all times, to answer any question 
relating to the use or application of lubricants, and 
we would thank you to address inquiries to our near- 
est district office. 


The Texas Company, U. S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
Dept. O, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Atlanta Chicago El Paso New Orleans Oklahoma City 


Boston Dallas Houston New York Philadelphia 
Billings Denver Jacksonville Norfolk Pittsburgh 


Branches the World Over 


TEXACO 
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POWER TRANSMITTING EQUIPMENT 












Mr. F. J. Thieme, Secretary, again writes— —and ten years later 


‘‘We have not changed our opinion regarding the quality and excellence of Dodge 
products. Our purchase of some 300 pulleys in the past two years confirms this.’’ 
Buy Dodge Power Transmitting Equipment from vour local 
dealer on the immediate delivery basis. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


General Offices, Mishawaka, Indiana Works, Mishawaka, Indiana, and Oneida, New York 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston Cinennati Newark Chicago Atlanta 
Minneapolis St. Louis Houston Seattle San Francisco 
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for 
satisfactory 
service 


The important factors 

necessary to insure real- 

ly satisfactory belt ser- 

vice include not only 

strength to pull the 

heavy load, but quality 

which enables the belt 

to continue pulling a 

long time. 

Only the center part of carefully selected heavy oak 
tanned butts is made into Cocheco Belting, the laps are 
cemented with Cocheco Leather Belt Cement (made by 
our own chemists to our own formulas) and every inch is 


Send for our “Belt- 


ing Booklet.” Full 
of useful informa- 


‘ ; tion on Cocheco 
inspected before shipment. Belts —- their man- 
The result is a belt that is satisfactory for every purpose ufacture and care. 
for which leather belting may be used. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, Dover, New Hampshire 


BOSTON, MASS., 157 Summer St. 
NEW YORK$ N. Y., 71-73 Murray St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 14-16 N. Franklin St. 
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Yarn and piece goods mercerizing 
machines for every purpose 





It has been only a few years since the public first began to realize that 


‘mercerized goods’’ means more than a sheen; that it means stronger, 
better-wearing material. 

When this knowledge becomes general, and it is fast becoming so, then 
the demand for mercerized goods will be many times greater than 
today. 

This demand is really on its way and we would suggest that you look 


into the possibilities of mercerizing your product whether you handle 
it in yarn form or as piece goods; finish it yourself or send it to the con- 


verters. 

We are familiar with the most intimate details in all mercerizing pro- 
cesses and offer you the services of our organization in connection 
with any problem of mercerizing your product. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 15820 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Providence Office Canadian Representative 


Turk’s Head SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE W. J. Westaway Co. 
Building Milton G. Smith, Greenville, S. C. Hamilton, Ontario. Canada 


BUTTERWORTH Finishing MACHINERY 
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— Starch 


EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watchwords today. 
Modern mill men who hold to this motto are discarding ordinary, 
imperfectly refined starches and selecting those special types best 
suited for their individual conditions. 

Some desire increased weight, all need increased strength and 
better weaving qualities for the warp. 

“yoos nod J[Nset oy} MOUY NOX 


We know and can provide the proper type of starch. 


400 MILL FAMOUS N 
500 MILL C. P. SPECIAL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAI 


BLEACHING and FINISHING PLANTS have learned that 
“any old’? STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the work. To 
secure the proper ‘‘feel,’’ the desired weight and the attractive 
finish, careful discrimination must be exercised in selecting. 


STARCHES and DEXTRINES 
We manufacture all approved varieties 
90 THIN BOILING CRYSTAL 
162 GUM 163 GUM 
DEXTRINES and BRITISH GUMS 


Corn Products Refining Company 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 
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COTTON 
MAKES GOOD 
| WARPS BETTER! | 


warps: | 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
iT PHILADELPHIA 


STARCH 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO 


| MAKES 


Why are so many 
qweavers happy now? 
HAWK 
| THIN BOILING | 
| HEALTHY 
STEIN, HALL& CO,n« 
QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE :866 
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Hydroxy Art Silk Coning Oil 


A Specially Prepared Ojil 
Used in the Coning, Winding, and Knitting of Artificial Silk. 


Makes Artificial Silk Knit Smoothly. 
Eliminates Breakdowns. Reduces Seconds. 


Washes out easily at low temperature. 


Therefore— 
Dyeing and Bleaching is even and shades brighter. 


Sample sent on request—no charge. 


Developene (There Is no Just as Good) 


Makes a rusty Black stocking turn deep Black. 


Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 


An anti-chlor—prevents tender bleached goods. 





All chemicals for the Dye House— | 
All oils—Sulphonated—Turkey Red— 
Neatsfoot, Olive, etc. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


1410 No. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Manufacturers of “Hydroxy Oils” Patented. 
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Service to 
Southern Consumers 






HE location of our plant at Saltville, Va., 
assures prompt deliveries of Mathieson 
Chemicals to all points in the South. 












Southern Textile Mills save thousands of 
dollars in transportation charges every year by 
| specifying “Eagle Thistle” Soda products. 


Let us serve you direct from the works in 
both carload and less-than-carload quantities. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


25 WEST 43" STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE E CHARLOTTE 
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| Bicarbonate 54/_ Sesquicarbonate of | ge 
| Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda Bleaching Powder-Soda 
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WHAT WILL 


Savoie For the Dyer of 


Do ? Mercerized Cotton Yarn 










‘>XTATIONAL” has published a new 

color card showing National 
Direct, Developed and Sulfur Dyes on 
mercerized cotton yarns and sewing 
threads. 









This card presents 128 dyeings, 64 on 
yarn and 64 on sewing thread; and also 
gives practical methods for their applica- 
tion. It should bea valuable addition to 
the working library of the cotton yarn 
dyer. 









Write to the nearest National Branch for 
‘Fast Dyes on Marcerized Cotton Yarn.” 







National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 







Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Charlotte Toronto 
Hartford Chicago Montreal 






‘NATIONAL Dyes 


FOR TEXTILES 
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~ PANSBLOWERS 


for Cooling—Ventilating—Heating 


part in the efficiency and productiveness of 

every department of the mill. Back of every 
highly efficient mill you'll find perfect ventilation— 
perfect cooling in the summer and heating in the 
winter. And back of every perfect cooling and 
heating system you'll find the most perfect fans 
and blowers—BUCKEYE. 


In the Buckeye equipped mill you won’t find a 
hot, oppressive atmosphere in the summer that stifles 
the employee’s efficiency and cuts your production 
—you won't find a cold, numbing condition in win- 
ter that keeps them full of cold. You won’t find the 
dye house filled with vapor that is injurious alike to 
employee, product and building interior. You'll 
find the correct temperature maintained the year 
around—maintained by a system exactly suited to 
your particular requirements—a system using the 
famous 


A TMOSPHERIC conditions play an important 


Our engineers are at your service. You will be under no obli- 
gation by writing us for any information you desire or asking 
that an engineer call and investigate your particular condi- 
tions and advise with you as to the best equipment or system 
for your mill—whether it be a system of cooling, heating, ven- 
tilating, exhausting, condensation and vapor elimination, con- 
veying of raw stock, lint, etc., or the drying of cloth. 


We are glad to serve you, whether you buy or not, 
Write us direct or write or wire our Southern office. 


BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern District Office, 372 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 


324 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Il. 1400 Broadway, New York 
101 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Two small boys were going through battery practice in the manner 
approved by all small boys. The catcher would crouch and spread his 
feet, spit on his glove, smack it sharply with his fist, give the proper signal 
for the kind of ball he desired and await results. The pitcher would flex 
the muscles of his spindling arm, adjust the ball in his hand with care, 
wind up with an excess of motion, and throw the ball violently in the gen- 
eral direction of the catcher. 


To an onlooker this seemed an exact reproduction, in miniature, of 
professional battery practice, up to the landing of the ball. The boyish 
pitch lacked the something that produced results. A youthful oracle ad- 
vised us that the pitcher was short on speed. Another said he lacked con 
trol. Still another, wiser than the rest, declared he needed experienc 


To state it is another way, these boys were just imitating the motions 
of successful ball players they had seen in action. But the imitations were 
only of the superficial or patently visible details; the thoughtful study, the 
constant and careful practice, the “experience,” if you please, of these 
successful professionals was lacking. 


They were in the same class with the amateur golfer who is a stickler 
for “form” but who scarcely ever drives the ball where he desires it to go 
“What is this, a sport page?,” you ask. 


No. we haven’t started a sport page—yet. But pick up a magazine, 
just any magazine, and study the advertisements one after another. Fig- 
ure out, if you can, the particular type of reader the copy man had in mind 
when he wrote the text. Compare the composition and general attractive- 
ness of each display. And then decide for yourself whether the particular 
“battery” that produced any certain piece of copy got what they went 
after. Did the “pitcher” have the “stuff” on the ball, and did the ball go 
over the “plate”? 
of copy have “reached” you? Did the “speed” and “control” justify the 


As a discriminating reader, would that particular piece 


elaborate preliminary “wind-up”? 

This is not a complaint to be taken to heart by the conscientious adver- 
tiser, who carefully studies his field and his product before preparing his 
advertising copy. Neither will it apply to high class, carefully supervised 
agency work. But there are others who buy space and fill it with hurriedly 
prepared generalities without seemingly giving a thought to the main 
point, viz., that it’s not the white space nor its location that has the individ- 
ual value or pulling power, it is what that space contains. 


As publishers, we like to see all advertisers everywhere receive satis- 
factory returns for the money they invest in advertising. This is why we 
are urging that more time, thought, and salesmanship be devoted to the 
preparation of each piece of copy produced. An old-time method for 
checking value was to place your competitor’s name in the place of your 
own on your copy and see if its arguments applied with equal force to his 
product. 


As a final word, and we wish to emphasize it, don’t wait until the last 
minute to prepare copy. Hurried work may seem “snappy” to the boss at 
the moment, but you can bet your bottom dollar he will resent a “wild 
throw.” 


AMONG COTTONS READERS 
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Charles Adamson, President, 
Cedartown Cotton & Export Company, 


Cedartown, Georgia. 


id 


“T want the help of COTTON. The best paper in 
the South in connection with the whole general 


business of cotton and its manufacture.” 
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August, Nineteen-Twenty-Three 


Why Not Draw in a Few Deep Breaths During 
This Political Breathing Spell? 

For the first time in about a dozen years the American 
public has a chance to do some sound and thorough think- 
ing on matters political. Congress stands adjourned over a 
long period. The President has found time to take an ex- 
tended vacation trip, on which he has voiced some interest- 
ing thoughts. Official Washington is doing nothing that 
ean be let alone. Few State Legislatures will ineet before 
next winter. It is too early for Presidential candidacies 
to do more than sprout. The politicians are engaged in lit- 
tle beyond those maneuverings connoted by the simile hav- 
ing to do with ears and mother earth. Next year’s national 
issues still must be defined, if not wholly developed. No 
panorama of big events now befuddles the perspective of 
the average citizen, who again should be able to think clear- 
ly anent the state of the country. 

What is the condition of the country? On the whole 
it is good. It has strode manfully out of the welter and 
confusion of war, as the world as a whole is doing. And it 
has done this largely in despite of political agencies, which 
perhaps never before in history have been so impotent in 
the face of emergency. Government has hesitated, coim- 
promised, even impeded, but business and industry have 
gone ahead and now seem to be approaching a condition 
of normality. But government is a factor of tremendous 
importance, of superlatively greater importance just now 
than ever before in our history, if not of that of the world 
entire. This is because government now exercises two or 
three times the volume of functions it did a dozen years 
ago; indeed, it has become; on a mere cash handling basis, 
the biggest industry we have. 
law-abiding, can now ignore government; its demands, via 
taxes alone, on the average citizen equals those for rent, 


No person, no matter how 


taking from 15 to 20 per cent of the average earnings of the 
citizen. 

But taxes, gigantic as they have become, are by no 
means the biggest of governmental equations that affect 
the citizen. New jurisdictions which government has as- 
sumed largely in recent years and additional authority 
which large segments of the population would thrust upon 
it connote powers which equal if they don’t go beyond those 
exercised under Oriental systems of despotism. We now 
have public bureaus that are only remotely or not at all 


. 
subject to popular control which have the power to destroy 
particular industries, to exalt one section and lower to pen- 
ury another, to give one class supreme advantages over 
others. 

And the public business has grown to the extent whereby 
even those who give all their time to observing its conduct 
cannot keep up understandingly with all that goes on. 

Therefore, it behooves the average citizen as never 
before to look carefully into important political subjects 
and above all to scrutinize with extreme cireumspection those 
persons who wish to be entrusted with the task of handling 
those subjects for the public. 

What are some of the most important national problems 
which will be to the fore when our national political machin- 
ery is again in full operation? 

One of the first is foreign affairs. This we can’t dodge 
or meet with negation much longer. We must have a for- 
eign policy, even though it be no more than a fixed decision 
erstwhile hands-off rule with regard to 


to follow our 


Europe. The continuance of compromise and expediency in 
the end will involve us in more costly complications than 
even unpolitic meddling abroad would do. 

Another of importance is the extension of government. 
If we still are to follow the path leading to state socialism 
it is better that it be done consciously than by indirection 
as in the past dozen years. 

Another is the exaltation of the statute as the universal 
With 90,000 laws on all the statute books of the 
country and thousands of additional ones added annually— 


cure-all, 
and virtually none repealed—we should be in position to 
tell, with reasonable certainty, whether the lessons of his- 
tory are wrong and that humanity and its ways can be 
made over by law. 

And among the biggest problems is the growing power 
and potentiality of minorities organized chiefly for the 
Ful- 


lv one-half of important legislation created during the last 


purpose of using government to exploit the majority. 


dozen years was the result of persistent demands made by 
minorities only and rarely if ever vigorously opposed by 
the unorganized majority. The majority must acquire the 


gift of opposition. Another is the extent in which the 


majority should use legislation as means for eurbing ex- 
ploitation, outside of governmental channels, by minority 
groups. For example, must the approach of winter con- 


tinue to law- 


varry a threat of freezing to millions of 
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abiding citizens and that of suspension to vast sections of 
industry on account of recurring wage disputes between 
mine workers and the operators of mines? Or shall the pub- 
lie, utilizing the machinery of government, lay down a rule 
of law for its own safety? 

And what shall we do concerning such demands as that 
of a large proportion of the veterans of the last war for a 
bonus that will entail the shifting of billions of dollars 
from the pockets of the many to those of a comparatively 
few? 

And what shall be done with that other leading avenue 
of political opportunism and, up to the present, private 
monopoly of the extremists, the liquor question? 

What of taxation? Must this important subject be left 
to men who, as in the past several years, would rather drive 
big wealth into tax-exempt refuges by endeavoring to load 
upon it burdens it doesn’t have to and rapidly is ceasing 
to bear than to shape the income taxes intelligently? 

What of the political parties? Are blocs motivated 
wholly by the selfish interests of groups and classes to sup- 
plant the two-party system of government? 

If we leave such questions to the professional politicians 
on the one hand and the meddlesome Ransy Sniffles on the 
other, you may depend on it that everybody will get what 
one wants, except the Public, which only will hold the bag 
and pay the bills. 

If such questions are handled with any degree of fair- 
ness and intelligence more assertive attention must be given 
to them by men and women of affairs, 

One of the brightest signs on the political horizon is 
the clear indication that the publie is beginning to look be- 
yond the traditional realms, which have failed, to the field 
of practical affairs for instruments political. In England, 
the rule of the most adept politician of the age has been 
followed twice in succession by the advancement of a busi- 
ness man to the premiership. Though the cases are not 
parallel, it is noteworthy that in this country the expres- 
sions so far recorded with reference to the next President 
overwhelmingly favor a business man without any record in 
office and scarce record in polities of any kind. 

To the “What’s-the-use?” demurrer, i.e., that under pres- 
ent conditions it is futile for people of affairs to exert 
themselves politically, let it be said that never have such 
people failed to prevail when they acted concertedly and 
determinedly. 





We Re-Cross a Fateful Economic Stream. 


About seventy-five years’ time has passed since the sta- 
tistics of world trade showed for the United States an “un- 
favorable balance.” It now seems almost certain that for 
the present fiscal year, to end June 30, 1924, the balance of 
foreign trade will be largely against us, as it substantially, 
though not quite statistically, is for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, last. 

And it is evident that this is due to no passing condition. 
It very probably portends a more or less permanent and 
perhaps growing status. It is quite likely that during the 
life-times of persons now living, if not for the next century 
or longer, we will import a vastly larger supply of goods 
than we shall export. 

Off-hand this would seem to be a serious and foreboding 
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state of affairs. This is owing largely to the improper use 
of the word “unfavorable” and its acceptance generally un- 
til recent times even by most economists. 

Political economists now hold that an “unfavorable” 
trade balance is as likely, and possibly more likely, to be 
in fact favorable than otherwise. South and Central Ameri- 
can countries as a rule always have large favorable trade 
balances, as we have had continuously for nearly a century. 
For a half century or more Great Britain, as with most 
European industrial countries, had “unfavorable” trade bal- 
ances. Yet conditions in Britain were far more wholesome 
than in Latin America. In truth, Britain’s “unfavorable” 
trade balances were due in great part to tolls taken on the 
seore of investments in the Americas, including the United 
States. 

Our “unfavorable” trade balances for the last several 
months and very nearly for the last fiscal year merely ex- 
press our new economic status in world affairs. It was 
brought about chiefly by the World War which changed 
this from a debtor to a creditor nation. We are now some- 
what in position of the wealthy farmer who moves to town 
and enjoys the perquisites of absentee landlord. Our invest- 
ments abroad now exceed our debts abroad and we can 
collect neither surplus principal or surplus interest except 
by continued investment abroad or through importing more 
by way of goods or precious metals than we export. Author- 
ities say we are doing and probably shall continue to do 
both. 

What the ultimate effect will be is not within the bounds 
of exact prophecy, but the authorities hold that it need not 
and probably will not be bad. There may be a slackening 
of domestic development and possibly a retardation of 
growth in domestic population beyond what otherwise would 
be the ease. But it will be made up for by enterprises 
motivated in other lands, chiefly Latin America and the Far 
East, by Americans and American capital. 

So far no ulterior effect is evident with respect to do- 
mestic industry. In fact, the excess of imports over exports 
to date are accounted for almost entirely by great increase 
in the bringing in of goods, chiefly raw materials, for 
manufacture. For example, for eleven months of the last 
fiscal year importation of crude materials for manufactur- 
ing were valued at $1,357,947,000, as against $817,952,000 
for the same eleven months of the prior fiscal year. There 
was like proportionate increase of imports in state of par- 
tial manufacture for completion in this country. Our im- 
ports of manufactures ready for consumption increased to 
the extent of only about $75,000,000, and our exports of all 
kinds actually increased by about $200,000,000. 


However, there was big increase in consumption, both 
industrially and otherwise, and it is probable that that in- 
erease will have to be maintained provided we adjust our- 
selves to the new economic status without material set back 
to some of our own domestic industries. So long as the 
margin that is statistically against us is absorbed by raw 
materials, brought in to feed our own industries, no domes- 
tie adjustment deleterious to any branch of our industries 
will have to be made. This is particularly so when these 
raw materials comprise, as at present, mainly such things 
as rubber, nitrates, sugar, coffee and others, which we do 
not produce at all or in measure far below our needs. But 


if the margin widens to the extent whereby we will have 
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to bring in excess quantities of manufactured goods, the 
situation may net remain so assuring. 

Government authorities are inclined to view the situation 
as a good one, though they are not so certain of it as to be 
willing to be quoted very directly or very positively. How- 
ever, it has worked out to date very much as Secretary 
Herbert Hoover predicted a year or more ago. 

Its meanings in other than pure economic and trade re- 
spects are yet to be evolved. To visualize its full signifi- 
cance we must draw upon our history prior to, say, 1840, 
when most of our needs by way of finished manufactures 
and luxuries were met by imports from abroad, when our 
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merchant vessels dominated the seas, and our dependence 
on the outside world was vital in nearly every direction ex- 
cept those that were chiefly agricultural. While the new 
status is due to the converse of dependence, the effect in 
many ways will be the same; for our touch with foreign 
spheres will be greatly accentuated. Already many avoca- 
tions, like engineering, lead in directions that go beyond 
our borders almost as often as to ones that end within the 
country. Though we may not extend our geographical 
bounds, the new status points rather directly towards the 


roads leading to financial and industrial imperialism. 


Yarn Changes in Spinning and Twisting 


What Do Such Changes Cost in Your Mill? 


Some Suggestions on the Question 


Considered All the Factors? 


Are You Sure? Have You 


BY R. A. SONIAMAN 


Michael Angelo is credited with having said that trifles 
make perfection, but that perfection itself is no trifle. 
Today, in the average cotton yarn mill, the changing of a 
spinning frame or a twisting frame from one count to an- 
other is considered a rather trivial affair, incidental to the 
ordinary routine of work. 


Readers who follow this somewhat exhaustive discus- 
sion, however, will find, it is believed, that the changing, 
together with the many factors that branch from it lik» 
spokes from a wheel hub, is something of a major opera- 
tion. This is particularly true if the changing is to be of 
that perfection which Michael Angelo said was itself no 
trifle. 

Of the many points that have a bearing on this matter 
may be mentioned: 

(a) the influence on the succeeding machinery, 

(b) the influence on the preceding machinery, 

(ce) the influence on production, 

d) the influence on cost, 

e) the influence on waste, 

f) the influence on the morale of the workers, 

g) the influence of counts not adapted to the ma- 
chine, 

(h) the influence of speed not suited to counts, 
and perhaps more of the same nature, 

So important, indeed, are these several items and s) 
far-reaching through them is the effect of changing on the 
whole economic structure of the spinning and twisting de- 
partments, that it would benefit a large firm, with a wide 
range of counts, to have some one person devote all or a 
considerable portion of his time to the matter of changing 
counts. 

Such a person by a judicious exercise of hindsight and 
foresight, like a surveyor squinting first ahead and then 
behind, will save the firm many dollars, both in workers’ 
wages, and in production; for, every change of a machine 
entails the time of some workers and the production of 
the frame during the mutational period. 

A little reflection will convince the reader of the truth- 
fulness of this statement. Assume that a certain depart- 
ment changes ten machines a day. Of these, four may be 
superfluous, either due to oversight in estimating the quanti- 
ties of material on hand, or to ignorance of a change in 


schedule of machinery in a preceeding department 
As 


change a machine, we have ten persons working two hours 





suming that it takes ten persons one-half hour to 


each, which is equivalent to one person working 20 hours. 
In other words, on a 10-hour day basis, it is like using one 
person two full days. It is analogous to throwing away 
the daily wage of two persons, and it is easy to calculate 
the loss to the company if this is a daily occurrence. 

Morever, where there are so many changes, it requires 
more help to earry on the routine work, and as the extri 
workers are usually carried along on the regular pay roll 
another increase in labor cost can here be charged against 
the needless changing. 

Again, a distinct loss in production can be traced to ex- 
cessive changing. For example, let it be assumed that it 
requires 30 minutes to change a machine—reckoning from 
the moment the frame is stopped to that one where it is 
running with every end of the new count working. Taking 
again, the four needless changes a day, and we have the 
equivalent of one machine idle for two hours a day. In 
other words, a 20 per cent loss in production on one ma- 
chine in a 10-hour day. 

A man who is made responsible for the changing of 
the machinery can overcome a great deal of unnecessary 
transitions by keeping a predetermined stock ahead of each 
department or process. By a periodical checking up of this 
stock, by taking into consideration the effects in ante- 
eedent and subsequent processes of any stoppage of the 
machinery when such oceurs, and by endeavoring to have 
so many machines allotted to each number as may be req- 
uisite to turn off the desired production, some approach 
to a minimum amount of changing can be had. 

When a plant suffering from an overdose of changing 
has been brought back to a minimum of changes—normaley 
—there will be found some workers idling about. This 
shows that their time formerly had been pretty well con- 
sumed by the changes. Therefore, the firm may have re 
course by either laying off those not required, or by giving 
them other duties to attend to. 

It is to be understood of course, that a great many of 
the changes may be due to causes entirely foreign to the 
jurisdiction of the men in charge of the manufacturing end. 
The small plant that converts spun yarn into other prod 


uets, and buys its requirements here and there, wherever 
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quotations show that a saving may be effected, often runs 
into a situation where there is no yarn in sight for its 
needs. Immediately there ensues a hasty purchase of some 
other yarns, and in its train comes the resultant frequency 
of changes along with its attendant evils. 

Large plants sometimes get into this difficulty by a 
policy of see-sawing their yarn stocks in accordance with 
the market; but the large plant does not usually have the 
same trouble in getting its raw supply that a small one 
does. 

Frequent preliminary surveys should precede changes 
of any magnitude, to checkmate the possibility of error. 
The writer recollects a hasty change made years ago in 
a large plant that had at that time not yet graduated to the 
possibilities of a production-man. Some 50 machines, in- 
volving a dozen or more workers, and entailing a half-hour 
stoppage of each machine were ordered to be changed. Con- 
summation of this work was to be effected in a week’s 
time. Just as the last of the 50 frames was being stripped, 
a counter order came to put the frames back on their former 
counts again. Imagine the “bull” some executive had 
made! 

Which brings us to the point where it may be said that 
daily reports of the condition of the material in each de- 
partment could have prevented the above-mentioned blunder. 
The reports should be insisted upon since they are to the 
production-manager what a clinical thermometer is to a 
physician. A good production-manager will also keep a 
weather eye on market conditions so that there will not be 
too great a surplus of unsalable material on the one hand, 
nor a shortage of some sought after numbers on the other. 
Productions required should be at his fingers’ ends and he 
should be in a position to enforce the fulfillment of these 
requirements. 

Even if there is no official production-manager about 
the plant, somebody, of course, must figure out the produc- 
tions; therefore, a detailed discussion of this phase of 
textile work may be opportune just here. 

Figuring Productions. 

In the caleulations for spinning and twisting machinery, 
it is necessary to have the actual speeds of the front rolls; 
but it is also highly important that the speeds which one 
obtains represent a true ratio of the speed between the 
roll and the standard spindle speed. Many a man has 
wondered why his productions were low, and many a bad 
quarter of an hour would have been spared him if he had 
taken the trouble to check his roll speeds by the standard 
spindle speed. 

Standard spindle speeds have been spoken of because 
it is a rather customary procedure to set the spindle revolu- 
tions at some fixed standard, varying this, in the case of 
twisting machinery in a decreasing order as the size of the 
rings increase; accordingly, it is advisable when taking the 
roll speeds to take also the spindle speeds. One can then 
be certain, other factors being correct, that the roll speed 
is the proper one. 

To illustrate the foregoing point a little more clearly, 
the writer will tell of a friend who had a great habit of tak- 
ing roll speeds only. Once having to make a rather radical 
change, putting on a count hitherto never run before in 
that particular establishment, he took the roll speed of the 
first frame changed so that he could figure the production 
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and then determine how many machines to put on this 
particular count. Having taken the roll turns, computed 
the production, put on the requisite number of machines, 
and let them run for a week, he discovered that he was 
running far ahead of the amount desired. 

He was puzzled to understand the turn of affairs, and 
he went over the calculations again. Everything correct! 
Over them once more, and again o k. So he decided to try 
the roll speed again, taking a different machine this time. 
To his very great discomfiture, he found that the roll was 
running 25 per cent faster than the first one he had tried. 
Now, if he had taken the spindle speed when he took his 
first roll turns, or if he had, previous to changing the 
frames at all, made a calculation to determine the prob- 
able roll revolutions, he would have instantly seen that the 
machine was running under standard speed. 

When for any reason one takes roll speeds and cannot 
take the spindle speed also, it is a good plan to check 
the spindle speed by the turns of roll and the twist inserted. 
For example (taking a twister as being a machine on 
which readers ean verify the statements made here), as- 
suming that a change has been made on a twister whose 
ring size calls for a specified spindle speed of 7,000 r. p. m. 
The twist is, say, 20 turns per inch. 

Dividing 7,000 by 20, we have the delivery per minute, 
and dividing this by the circumference of the 144-inch bot- 
tom roll, 4.7124, we have the turns of the roll approximate- 
ly. Putting this data in the shape of a formula for the 
sake of clarity: 








7,000 4.7124 7,000 1 

_—_— + —-— xX == 74.27 or, say, 7444 
20 1 20 4.7124 

turns. 


This checkmates with an actual speed of 73% r. p. m. 
If the roll speed, then, varies much from the calculated 
speed twist inserted being right—it is an indication that the 
spindle speed is deviating from the standard, 

It would be well, therefore, to make up a table of actual 
roll speeds for the different counts at the standard speed 
of spindles for several sizes of rings. Once such table 
has been verified, it is a comparatively easy matter to 
cheek up the roll speeds; and, furthermore, this measure 
will also eliminate the work of calculating the roll speed 
when a change has been made. 

After having what may be taken as the actual roll 
speed, it is essential to get an idea of what constitutes the 
100 per cent production of a machine for a given period 
of time. 

Probably the better plan is to caleulate the production 
for the entire time period taken, making no allowance for 
any stoppage, whatsoever. The time that the machinery is 
stopped for doffing, greasing, cleaning, and the loss due 
to ends down, bands off, repairs, and so on, must be cor- 
rectly ascertained for any particular count. Deducting 
the legitimate stoppage time from the gross time and divid- 
ing the remainder by the gross time will give the pro- 
duction efficiency to be expected from the machine. 

To illustrate: Assume that we have the following data: 


Working hours .............. 50 
*Legitimate stoppage .......... 2 
Actual running hours.......... 48 
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and so on. 
Dividing 48 
— 96 per cent 
by 50 

This, then, is the efficiency expected of the machine. 
Or, we may say that 48 hours is the figure to be used 
in computing the actual production that can be turned 
off during a week of 50 hours. 

Taking up first the production with no stoppages, using 
50s 2-ply for the purpose of giving a concrete example, 
with the roll and spindle speeds already mentioned, and 
collocating the data: 

Counts of twisted yarn (single)... 50 





Ply after twisting ........... ia's 
ene Eee Pot Oe {TSO fF. pim. 
cg) ee ee eee eee eee 7000 =r. p.m. 
Diameter of bottom roll ........ 1. inches 
Circumference of bottom roll .... 4.7124 inches 
Spindles per frame .......... .-. 200 
Gross working hours ........... . 50 
LORE FR Teese cs cess 36 
Two-cord yards in one hank ..... . 420 
Arranging this data in formula shape, we have: 
Cir. of Roll Min. Spindles 
roll speed per hr. Hrs. per frame 
4.7124 <& 735 XK 60 XK 50 x 250 
-—— = Production 
no” Sc a’ Oe 
In per 2-ply yds. Counts 
yd per Hk. 


Before going on with the calculation, it would be ad- 
visable to omit the number of hours from the reckoning 
and thus obtain a constant which will give the preduction 
for any number of hours by the simple process of multi- 
plying the constant by the number of hours. 

The constant we find is 6.87225, and this multiplied 
by the gross hours, 50, gives a production of 343.61 pounds. 
Now in order to find the production for the hours the frame 
actually ran, we may take either the constant and multiply 
it by the hours, 48, or we can multiply the no-stoppage 
production, 343.61, by the efficiency expected, 96 per cent. 
Both methods will be used here, the one serving as a check 
against the other. 

Taking the constant first: 
Constant Actual Hrs. 
6.87225 pd 48 

and the percentage way next, 


Production 

- 329.86 Pounds 

No-stoppage Decimal Equivalent of 

Production Efficiency Per Cent 
343.61 Pd 96 


/ 


Production 
ae 329.86 Pounds. 
It is seen that the production in both methods comes 
to practically 330 pounds. This, then, is the production 
which it is expected will be turned off by the twister under 
the conditions already cited. It is taken for granted that 
the actual average yarn sizings are 50; otherwise, the re- 
sult is affected directly to a greater or lesser extent, as a 
consequence of the yarn being coarser or finer than 50s. 
For wet twisting, another factor enters the calculation. 
This is the increase in weight due to the amount of water 
absorbed by the yarn in its passage through the water 
trough. This inerease ean be gauged closely enough by 
taking a bobbin from the frame and sizing it; then using 
the same spool but with another bobbin and running the 


“Includes stoppage due to ends down, bands off, repairs, 
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end dry, sizing the latter also. Several sizings may be 
made of each bobbin in order to obviate any error due to a 
maximum or minimum sizing being taken. The results are 
then averaged. The difference between the wet and dry 
sizings will represent fairly well the amount of water ab 
sorbed, and the percentage of moisture can be deducted 
from the twisted production; for it has happened that the 
actual production as weighed right at the machine has been 
higher than the ealeulated production, a paradox brought 
about by the water absorbed. 

For the benefit of those who may wish to keep on hand 
a table of roll speeds (a very creditable aspiration) for 
checking future roll speeds, or for calculation purposes, 
it should be said that side by side with the roll speeds 
should be the spindle speeds. The latter are varied in 
accordance with the size of ring and sometimes the quality 
of the roving or yarn in the ereels. It is apparent then, 
that a table of roll speeds, unless explicitly stating what 
the spindle speed is, would be somewhat of a dark horse; 
and, as far as being of continued service, may actually 
become such a thing of doubt that very little reliance is 
eventually placed on it. 
A table that will cover the essentials is indicated here- 











with: 
ie WARP YARNS 
—.<....... °°» 
STANDARD SPINDLE SPEED..... 
Twist Actual Actual 
Counts per Roll roll spindle 
inch size speed speed 
35 ae —/ : 
40 if ee co 
“a 
50 = 


It will be noted that the roll size is also given in this 
table as this is very essential in the calculations. 

To the man who has to watch his productions closely 
there is nothing quite so handy as reliable tables of produe- 
tions. Such tables can be made of sufficient scope to take 
in all the different sizes of rings and spindle speeds. Suei 


a one is shown herewith: 


WARP YARN PRODUCTION 

















el 10 Per Cent ALLOWANCE 
SPINDLE SPEED........ FOR STOPPAGE, ET¢ 
Twist - ‘ - 
Counts per 1 Hr. 10 Hr 50 Hr 
inch lbs. lbs. lbs 
35 tars fee a 
40 "Cr <<" 
45 
50 - i : ae? 





To facilitate working out a table of production like the 


one shown for twisters, a constant can be derived from the 


formula already given for the non-stoppage production, by 


omitting from the numerator (a) the roll speed, (b) hours, 


and (c) the spindles per frame (if these vary), also (a) 


to the 


the counts, from the denominator, then, attaching 


numerator one minus the per cent of stoppage. 
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These alterations will make the formula appear thus: 
Cir. of roll Min. per Hr. One minus 10% 
4.7124 60 x 9 
36 : 420 
2-ply yds. per Hk. 


Constant 
— .01683 





In. per yd. 
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These tables and the constants shown here are not to be 
considered as final. Rather they are very flexible and can 
be so arranged as to meet the needs of the individual mak- 
ing them up. 

[This is the first of a series of three articles. Another 
will appear in an early number. ]} 


Yoo and Ai 


The Third Modern Fable 


NOT BY AESOP 


Some time back, along in the early days of the textile 
industry, before such things as silk hose from North Caro 
lina, all-wool blankets from the fields of Alabama or Persian 
rugs from New Jersey had been thought of; before the 
voice of the spinning wheel had yet been heard in tle 
land, or—earlier than that—before the first pachydermatous 
quadruped had complained to the original paleozoic pachy- 
dactylous man who had him by the ears—that just because 
he wanted a new pair of Sunday pants was no reason tc 
take the hide off him about it, there lived somewhere along 
the wild and sinuous Chattahoochee a pair of young gentle- 
men whose names were Yoo and Ai. 

They were a blithesome pair. Ai was a little bit bigger 
than Yoo, a little quicker, a little handsomer, and when 
they swung down from the tree tops to frolic along the 
bank and the big saber tooth tiger that skulked behind the 
bushes got tired of glaring at them from behind the bushes 
and made a rush, Ai was always up a tree ahead of Yoo 
by the length of a tail. They were great friends and shared 
their food, fleas and fights impartially, and also their fear 
of the tiger, although that didn’t bother them much. They 
were too quick for him and knew it, and he knew it too. 
Never would he catch them by running them down, for, 
quick as he was, before he could get fixed for a jump they 
would be—zip! forty feet off the ground. 

So one day he tried a new trick. 

He quit dodging around behind the bushes and came 
out into the open. He came right out and sat down in plain 
sight with his head thrown back and his mouth wide open, 
and he kept perfectly still—so still that not even the end 
of his tail quivered, and he didn’t pay any attention at ali 
to Yoo or Ai, or any of the other little monkeys. At first 
they didn’t know what to make of it, and sat around in a 
solemn ring wondering what it was all about. Then they 
decided it was a joke and started in to have a lot of fun. 
They sneaked up behind the tiger and tweaked his tail, 
they threw pine cones and other trash down his throat and 
when Yoo gave an imitation of him sitting perfectly still 
with his mouth gaped open they all laughed so that one 
took a cramp in his tail and hung head down for an hour 
before he could let go. 

But gradually, by degrees, they got used to him. Day 
by day they paid less attention to him, came closer and 
closer to him, finally quit thinking about him altogether. 
He was still there, with his mouth stretched wide, getting 
thinner and thinner, hungrier and hungrier, but he kept so 
still that everybody clean forgot he was there and one day 
when Yoo was laughing at Ai he laughed so hard that 
he had to sit down somewhere and he sat right in the 
tiger’s mouth, and the last that was seen of him was the end 





of his tail sticking out between the tiger’s teeth in the form 
of a question mark. 

Now if the tiger had gotten tired of waiting and gone 
home, or if he had whistled through his teeth to keep him- 
self company or if he had so much as twitched the end of 
his nose, Yoo would have remembered he was there, but he 
kept so still that the poor little monk actually forgot him. 
Sounds rather careless on the face of it, but before we judge 
him too harshly, let us examine ourselves and see whether 
we are any better. Let us look closely and see if there 
is not a tiger, or maybe several of them camped on our 
jobs with their mouths wide open to devour us, but keep- 
ing so still all the while that we have forgotten them. I'll 
bet there are. Put down this magazine. Don’t look any 
farther than your desk. There are two things there right 
on your desk that should not be there this very minute. 
Two things so large that they obstruct the view entirely, 
yet you can’t see them. You knew they didn’t belong there 
when you first took this job, and every time you put them 
en the desk they gave you an uneasy feeling until you took 
them off again, but look at them now! 

Can’t see them? Look again. Your feet, of course. 
Take them down. Get up off your—off your chair and 
go out into the mill. You won’t get three feet before you 
find something staring at you that’s wrong—as wrong as 
can be—and I’ll bet you my old hat, or better than that, 
’ll bet you forty cents you can’t see it. It’s really wonder- 
ful what folks can get used to gradually day by day until 
it completely gets away with them like the tiger did with 
Yoo. I was just talking to the boss about it the other 
day. He has tender feet, so when I saw him coming, T 
kicked him a clean place on the floor so he could stand com- 
fortably. 

“Where have you been?,” he inquired, picking up a 
handful of white cotton. “I couldn’t find you.” 

“T went over to the Whatsname Mill,” I said, “and you 
just ought to take a trip over there. Things are in a 
mess.” 

“How?,” he asked, taking out a shell roll that had stop- 
ped and putting a little oil on the arbor. 

“Why nobody’s looking after things over there! Every- 
thing is so dirty, and bobbins and white cotton on the 
floor, and the belts all slack and the windows need washing 
and—” 

“That so?,” he said, starting up a frame that was stop- 
ped, “How did it get that way?” 

“Search me,” I replied. “Those boys over there don’t 
seem to see it. They just walk around with their eyes closed, 
you might say. Been looking at it so long they’ve gone 


‘blind to it. I call it a shame, too. They need somebody 
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over there to wake them up.” 

“Maybe this is one of their hands,” said the boss waking 
up a doffer that had gone to sleep in the middle of a doff. 

“No,” I said. “Him? Why that’s the best doffer I’ve 
got. Now over at the Whatsname—” 

“Never mind the Whatsname,” interposed the boss, sort 
of cross, “I was looking for you to find the front roll speed 
on this coarse yarn. How does it compare with the catalog 
speed ?” 

“T’ve forgot,” I said, “but I’ll look it wp.” 

“How is you twist?” 

“Tll look that up too.” 

“What’s that fellow doing over there? Reading a book? 
Is this a library? When was the last time this floor was 
serubbed? No, not scrubbed, swept. What makes all these 
squeaks I hear? Has your oil run out? When are you 
going to get all these frames wiped off so I can see who 
made them? Who have you got buried under that pile of 
trash in the corner? Are those your hands out by the 
gate shooting marbles ?”’ 

“T reckon so,’”’ I stammered, “I’ll get right in behind it.” 

“Don’t get in behind it,” he said. “That’s the trouble 
with you now. I don’t want you in behind it. I want 
you to get in ahead of it and stay there.” 

Then he pitched into me good and proper, and when 
the bors gets mad things sure are unpleasant until he gets 
over it. What I couldn’t figure out, though, was why he 
had to go and have one of his crazy spells just because I 
went over to the Whatsname. I went on business.. I went 
to borrow a twist gear. I wanted a 37 and the nearest they 
had was a 43, so I took that. No reason for him to fire 
me either, when he heard about it. That wouldn’t have made 
much difference in the twist. 

Well, after they had been dead and gone for a million 
years more or less, Yoo and Ai came back. Lots of folks 
will tell you that this eouldn’t possibly happen, others be- 
lieve that it does. I do not know whether it happens as a 
regular thing, but I know it did in this case, and in spit¢ 
of the long lapse of time and the varied experiences these 
two must have had at other times in other worlds, they 
were very little changed either in looks or disposition, for 
Yoo came back as you, while Ai was still I and when we 
got big enough to have our hair cut at the barber shop in- 
stead of in the kitchen we went to work in the mill together. 
And as it happened before, I was a little bigger, a little 
brighter, a little handsomer than you, so that when you were 
a doffer I was a section man and when you finally worked 
up to be overseer, I was still a section man, and it was a 
dirty low down trick to fire me the other day after all I’ve 
taught you, because you are not a bit better than I am. 

Yes, Ai was always a jump or two ahead of Yoo. What 
was he doing that Yoo should laugh at him so hard as to 
fall in the tiger’s mouth? Well, it does seem sort of inex- 
cusable, but there was a snake about four hanks long that 
had a habit of lying at the edge of the clearing with his 
eyes half shut, and Ai forgot and sat on his head, thinking 
it was a rock, so that when Yoo’s tail was making a ques- 
tion mark, Ai was progressing gracefully down the snake, 
and the tip end of his tail marked a period—the end of 
poor Ai. 

But now that the snake has got me the second time, no 
use for the tiger to get you, for I’ve warned you a plenty. 
So if he does, don’t say I didn’t tell you. 
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Dreams or Nightmares? 





Dorothy Scarborough, short story writer, has published, 
through the MacMillan Company, New York, a novel called 
“In the Land of Cotton.’ Miss Searborough was born 
and brought up in Texas, and undoubtedly has had an inti 
mate association with the growing of cotton in that section 
A dramatic romance constitutes the theme around which the 
story is written. Ben Wilson, the ambitious son of a tenant 
farmer, becames enamoured of the young and beautiful 
daughter of a wealthy plantation owner, and Miss Sear- 


borough follows their romance through and uses it as a 
basis upon which her word-picture of Texas cotton grow- 
ing conditions is painted. 

However, in certain of her statements, Miss Scarborough 
is not so accurate as she might be. In one chapter she has 
Ben, returned from college on a visit to his farmer-father, 
standing out in a cotton field and contemplating, in a rather 


poetic frame of mind, the future of the cotton seeds which 
he held in his hand. In the course of his contemplation he 





wonders—and the words are Miss Searborough’s—“could 
they see dark factories that housed wan women, pale and 
tired, and drooping flowers of children shut away from the 
sun and light to tend the shuttles of machines for tyrant 
commerce ?” 

Ben, with his inquiring, dreamer’s thoughts, wins the 
eut-glass flyswatter. It’s too bad that an otherwise delight- 
ful story should be spoiled by such patently inaccurate and 
misleading statements. In another place reference is made 
to children who “slaved in cotton factories to spin the 
thread and weave the cloth.” 

Miss Searborough is also the author of a critical volume 
on the “Supernatural in Modern English Fiction,” and is 
Neither of 
these has come to this reviewer’s desk—but perhaps there 


the editor of two anthologies of Ghost Stories. 


lies a redeeming connection between the ghost stories and 
such statements as those quoted from Miss Searborough’s 
most recent work. It’s a certainty she never visited a south- 
ern cotton mil] and then went back home and endeavored 
to write of things as she saw them, unless her process of 
recollection became obscured through concentration upon 
the future antics of another ghost or fairy yet unborn. 

But, it may be argued, “In the Land of Cotton” is fie 
tion. 

Some of it surely is! 

The Connecticut Blower Corporation, Hartford, Conn., 
has been incorporated under the laws of Delaware, with a 
capital of $250 900. They have taken over the International 
Blower Company and the Hartford Sheet Metal Works 
The products manufactured and installed are of a larg 
variety, including blowers and exhaust fans, blower sys 
tems of all kinds, dust collecting systems, exhaust systems, 
ventilating systems, ete. The plant of the International 
Blower Company will be utilized until fall, at which tim: 
a considerably larger plant will be occupied. M. E. Kee 
ney is president; C. H. Keeney, treasurer, and C. E. Kee 
ney, secretary of the new corporation. 

The New Brunswick Chemical Co., Newark, N. J., re- 
ports an active demand for their special Brunzol products, 
particularly with Terpol Hydrate and Brunzol waterproof- 
ing compound and softeners. 
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Towels and Toweling 


BY T. WOODHOUSE AND A. BRAND. 


Of the many and varied examples of textile work that 
possess a purely domestic and personal utility there is pos- 
sibly none of greater importance than those which involve 
the different types of towels and toweling. The variety 
of structure in these articles of every day use covers a 
very wide range, from coarse plain crashes employed as 
roller toweling, kitchen eloths, and the like, through more 
complex tappet and dobby patterned textures, up to and in- 
cluding all kinds of lettered or typed fabries, and elaborate- 
They are 
made in many sizes, in many weaves or designs, and in 
many different sets of warp and filling, but the fibers used 
are practically only two in number, viz., cotton and linen, 
although for certain cheap types, yarns made from cheaper 
These particular fibrous 


ly ornamented jacquard figured damask cloths. 


fibers are occasionally employed. 
yarns, or rather the cloth made from them, possess all the 
qualities that are required in a towel. They have clear 
surfaces and are readily laundered after use; they can be 
boiled and bleached safely and with comparative ease, 
especially the cotton ones; they can withstand to a high 
degree the rubbing and slightly abrasive action to which 
such fabrics are subjected in use, or, in other words, they 
possess good wearing qualities, and—an excellent property 
in a towel—they have high absorbent values. 

For various reasons, the other important textile fibers 
are little used for this purpose. For example, silk is too 
costly and lacking in absorbent properties; jute and hemp 
are too rough (although both are occasionally used) and 
the outstanding fibers are too easily detached from the 
nain body of the fabric under the action of water— especi- 
ally jute; while wool, besides being too expensive, has a dis- 
tinct tendency to felt and harden with the repeated use of 
water. 

The great bulk of towels and toweling is made from 
the cotton fiber, although formerly linen towels held the 
premier place; the latter are always highly prized by the 
average housewife. Those made of cotton are characteristi- 
eally soft and kind to the touch, and are capable of absorb- 
ing moisture at a fairly high rate. Linen towels are some- 
what harsher in nature, but for many purposes this com- 
paratively harsh handle is not a disadvantage; for exam- 
ple, after indulging in a cold bath or a swim, a brisk rub- 
bing down with a good linen towel is most efficient in re- 
storing normal blood circulation, and in bringing a fine 
healthy glow to the skin. In similar circumstances, a cot- 
ton towel appears to become flabby and more quickly satur- 
ated. 

It is almost impossible to compare linen and cotton 
cloths for quality, but a high-grade cotton towel is invari- 
ably cheaper in first cost than a high grade linen towel; in 
general, however, the latter is more durable. It is ques- 
tionable, however, if the durability of linen compensates 
for its higher initial cost, and on the score of economy, the 
balance of opinion appears to be in favor of cotton. 

To the textile man the design and manufacture of 
towels and toweling present many interesting features, 
chiefly because of the great variety of structure, and of a 
corresponding variety in the mechanisms used to produce 
them. Tappet looms, both negative and positive types, are 


used in the weaving of plain and ordinarily twilled varie- 
ties, as well as for many fancy types capable of being woven 
by a few leaves and picks to the round, while some positive 
tappet looms are utilized for weaves with 20 to 30 picks per 
round; dobbies become necessary for the more elaborate 
weave structures; and for the bulk of cross-border motions, 
and box motions are employed in the automatic or semi- 
automatic production of end or cross borders, where variety 
may be introduced by alteration in the weave, the color of 
the filling, and often in the counts of the filling. Typed 
goods are often and almost invariably made in looms with 
harness and shaft mounting combined, while the very best 
qualities of damask towels in 8-harness or so-called 
double damask weaves, and have elaborate complex orna- 
mentation in jacquard-formed fabrics. A type totally dis- 
tinet from any of those already mentioned is that of terry 
pile or Turkish toweling, in which a looped pile may be 
formed without the aid of wires on one or both sides of 
the fabric. This type of cloth, the pile of which greatly 
increases the absorbent properties in virtue of the extended 
surface area of the fabric, is very largely used, and its pro- 
duction requires the employment of special mechanism, or 
at least of special attachments to the lay and reed. 

It should be remembered that there are two fairly dis- 
tinet principles involved in the manufacture of towels and 
From the mechanical point of view 


are 


toweling respectively. 
the latter is the more simple operation, as it involves the 
ordinary feature of weaving long continuous lengths of 
cloth. A considerable amount of this continuous toweling is 
cut up into the necessary short lengths, hemmed or hem- 
stitched at the ends and sold as separate towels; but much 
of it is sold to merchants in the piece or cut up in definite 
lengths, say three yards, to be retailed as demanded. In the 
manufacture of complete towels, comparatively elaborate 
mechanism is introduced to weave the body of the fabric, to 
insert the cross-borders at predetermined intervals, and to 
produce fringes and the like entirely by automatic means. 
Plain Towels and Toweling. 

Many towels of the cheaper varieties are made in plain, 
tabby, or calico weave from comparatively heavy or thick 
yarns. These go under the general name of crashes, and 
little or no attempt is made at ornamentation. In the bet- 
ter qualities, embellishment is introduced in the form of 
more or less elaborate border and center stripes, produced 
by means of colored warp yarn introduceed at suitable 
points, but in most cases there is no variation in the weave. 
This statement regarding cheap varieties must not be taken 
as an absolute custom, for some very expensive plain non- 
striped crashes are made from high class linen yarns. 

When complete towels are required in the foregoing 
varieties, cross or end borders are sometimes introduced, 
the order of introducing the colored filling border corres- 
ponding, in general, to the order of introducing the colored 
warp threads in the side borders. The towels may be finish- 
ed at the ends by a simple hem, by various types of hem- 
stitch or open work, or by a fringe formed by the warp 
threads. 

These fabrics in towel form vary in width from 18 inches 


to 27 inches, a very common width being 24 inches. The 
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yarn used, when of linen, is often unbleached, although it 
will invariably be once boiled; and often twice boiled; this 
applies both to warp and filling. The number of colors 
introduced to form the stripes seldom exceeds three, and 
perhaps two is the most common, The dyes used should 
be fast in regard to washing and boiling, and free from any 
tendency to run or “bleed” under pressure. 

These colored threads, even in acknowledged linen erash- 
es, are invariably of 2-fold or 2-ply cotton yarns. Perhaps 
the chief reasons for this are that a very uniform thread 
can be made from cotton yarns, and since the stripes are 
practically always “crammed” (i. e., if the body of the cloth 
is woven two threads in a split or dent of the reed, the 
stripe threads are drawn three or four per split and oc- 
casionally more), the elastic cotton yarns weave better than 
similariy-reeded two-fold linen yarns. 

This practice of cramming the stripes has a tendency 
to obscure, almost completely, the filling in the stripe por- 
tions; indeed the practice is resorted to specially for this 
purpose, for it insures practically solid ribbons of color or 
well-defined stripes. The sets of warp and filling, and the 
yarn counts, vary greatly, and usually according to the 
quality of the fabric. The warp, for example, may con- 
tain from 20 to 36 threads per inch of 12s to 20s linen or 
tow, depending upon quality. The number of shots or 
picks per inch is generally less than that in the warp, and 
may range from 18 to 30, while the filling, which is usually 
heavier than the warp, has counts varying say from 10s to 
18s lea. The colored stripe threads are composed of 2-fold 
16s to 2-fold 24s cotton. It may be useful to add that linen 
counts denote the number of leas of 300 yards each in 
one pound while cotton counts indicate the number of hanks 
of 840 yards each in the same unit weight, one pound. A 

840 


= 2.8 times as 





linen yarn of a given count is thus 
300 

heavy as a cotton count of the same count number. (See 

“Yarn Counts and Caleulations,” by T. Woodhouse, for a 

complete description of countings, British, American and 

Metric yarns). 

Though twill weaves, particularly the 2 up 2 down 
common cassimere or serge twill, are common enough, many 
crashes are made, as already stated, in plain, tabby or 
calico weave, the point paper plans of which are shown in 
Fig. 1. 


each direction, or 16 repeats in all, while diagram B shows 


The diagram A in this figure shows 4 repeats in 
one unit only, complete on 2 threads and 2 picks. Diagram 
B may also be interpreted as the weaving plan, and indi- 
eates that the fabrie is capable of being produced by two 
harnesses working oppositely, i. e., 1 up 1 down 1 down 1 
up respectively, and controlled by a tappet or cam revolving 
at a speed of one revolution for two picks, using the draft 
of harnesses indicated in different ways at C and D. 

The harness draft C or D, Fig. 1, although very simple, 
is actually little used in practice, as the compartaively high 
sets of the warp would necessitate the use of very closely- 
knitted harnesses. To obviate this disadvantage, it is more 
usual to employ 4 harnesses, with the so-called “skip-shaft” 
draft indicated diagrammatically at E, Fig. 1, and by num- 
bers 1, 3, 2, 4 immediately below the diagram. When draft E 
is used for plain cloth weaving, the two front harnesses 1 
and 2 are tied together and so are the two back harnesses 
3 and 4, in order to form two pairs; each pair is thus con- 


strained to work as a single harness. The front pair car- 
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ries all the odd-numbered threads of the warp (1, 3, 5, 7 
ete.), while the back pair controls all the even-numbered 
threads (2,4,6,8, ete.), or vice-versa. Besides obviating the 
use of closely knitted harnesses, the skip-shaft draft E also 
suits many 4-leaf twill and other weaves, and often saves 
redrawing a set of harnesses on oceasion when a change is 
made from plain to twill or vice-versa. 

A typical example of a striped plain weave erash is re- 
produced in Fig. 2. The fabric is made with 36 threads 
per inch of single linen warp yarn, and with 28 picks per 
inch of a similar kind of filling; the filling, however, is a 


—f 
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heavier yarn than the warp, and is soft-twisted in order that 
it may readily flatten out in the finishing process and pro- 
duce a close-looking texture. Different finishing processes 
obtained according to effect desired (see “The Finishing of 
Jute and Linen Fabrics” by T. Woodhouse). 

The stripe in Fig. 2 is of the crammed variety, and the 
colored part consists of twenty 2-fold Turkey red cottou 
threads inserted in the position shown, while the remainder 
are half-bleached yarns; it will be understood, of course, 


that there is an exactly similar stripe in the same position 


whee 
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Fig. 2. 


relative to the other selvage. The order of the warp threads 
from selvaye to selvage is, 22 white, 10 red, 4 white, 10 
red, 840 white, 10 red, 4 white, 10 red, and 22 white. These 
numbers suit a fabric 24 inches wide. The order of warp- 
ing may be more clearly and graphically indicated as fol- 
lows: 
White Yarn (linen) 22 4 840 4 22 

Turkey Red Cotton 10 LO 10 10 

Stripe Stripe 


be regarded as consisting 


The stripe proper may thus 


of 24 threads, and as shown in Fig. 2, it is approximately 


11/32 of an inch wide. Now, 24 threads 11/32 




























— == 69.82 threads per inch which is nearly double 

11 
the number contained in the body of the fabric, i. e., 36. 
The result shows that the stripe portion has been crammed 
double, that is, if the body of the cloth has been woven with 
2 threads per dent, then the stripe portion has been reeded 
with 2 & 2 = 4 threads per dent or split. (The discrep- 
ancy between 2 36 or 72 threads and 69.82 threads per 
inch in the stripe is probably due to some slight error in 
measuring the width of the stripes and to the tendency of 
the erammed threads to expand slightly when relieved from 
the confines of the reed). 

A peculiarity common to most fabrics, but which is 
most misleading to the uninitiated, may be brought out by 
calculating the threads per inch in the narrow ground por- 
tion next to and containing the selvage. Here there are 22 

22 X 16 
threads in *6 of an inch, i. e., 22 threads = % — 


9 








The main body of the fabric 





== 39.1 threads per inch. 
9 

contains only 36 threads per inch, and the variation here 
is due entirely to unequal shrinkage in the width. To 
practical men, and those accustomed to the analysis of 
fabries more particularly, it is well known that the highest 
percentage of shrinkage or contraction in width obtains 
next to the selvages. The figures given show an increase 
of, — 

39.1 — 36 — 3.1 threads per inch, and this is equivalent 
to, — 

3.1 100 
- == 8.6 per cent. 
36 

In some branches of weaving this difference in contraction 
is practically negligible, but in striped patterns it is often 
very important to take it into account. 

In Fig. 3, at F and G respectively, are shown two fur- 
ther examples of plain striped crashes. They differ from 
that deseribed with reference to Fig. 2 in having two colors 
of warp yarn in the stripe. The upper sample F is of com- 
paratively low quality, and is woven with 23 threads per 
inch of linen warp and 25 picks per inch of linen filling. 
Two-fold Turkey red and 2-fold indigo blue cotton yarns 
are used in the stripe. The order of the warp in a 24-inch 
wide fabric is as follows: 


White iS 3: 3 4@82 3 2 3 Ss 
Red 6 6 6 6 
Blue 2 2 2 2 
; nape il 
Stripe Stripe 


Kither of two ways may be followed for pattern F. 

1. All white yarns in body and stripe may be reeded 
1 thread per dent or split. All colored yarns in borders 
reeded 2 threads per dent. 

2. An irregular way is as follows: 

In the fabric, the distance from the selvage to the first 
red thread in the stripe is just under three-quarters of an 
inch, and contains 18 white warp threads. The width of 
the stripe itself is practically the same, just under % of an 
inch, and it contains, as shown, 24 threads in all. It is thus 
obvious that the stripe is crammed, but not to the same de- 
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gree as that in Fig. 2. If the body of the fabric were 
woven with two threads per dent, the 18 white threads at 
the selvage would occupy 9 dents or splits of the reed. 
And as the stripe is practically the same width, the 24 
threads of which it is composed must also occupy an equal 
number of splits. The following shows one order of reed- 
ing which will secure this end: 

6 red __ threads in 2 splits — 

3 white threads in 


threads per split 
threads per split 


3 

split — 3 
split = 2 threads per split 

2 

2 

3 


2 blue threads in 


1 
] 
2 white threads in 1 split - threads per split 
] 
] 


2 blue threads in 1 split threads per split 
3 white threads in 1 split = threads per split 
6 red threads in 2 splits — 3 threads per split 
24 threads in 9 splits 
24 
an average of —— — 2 2/3 threads per split. Thus, in 
9 


case two the stripe would occupy 9 splits, whereas in case 
one, the same stripe would occupy 16 splits or dents of a 
reed twice as fine, i. e., equivalent to 8 splits of the coarser 
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reed. ‘Phe difference in shrinkage of the two parts would 
aceount for the apparent disparity of one split or dent. 

The density of the color in the stripes of such fabrics is 
influenced by three main factors: 

1. The number of threads per inch in the warp. 

2. The degree of cramming with respect to the order 
of reeding in the body of the cloth. 

3. The counts of the yarn. 

This statement may be verified by a comparison of the 
stripes in patterns F and G, Fig. 3. The lower pattern 
or sample G is of a better quality than sample F, but it is 
of a somewhat similar type. It contains 30 threads per 
inch and 26 picks per inch; the colored cotton stripe yarn 
is approxiamtely the same count as that in sample F. The 
stripe in sample G contains 26 threads which occupy a 
width of ys-inch. This proportion is equal to: 26 threads 

26 & 16 416 

— Ye-inch —= ————— — ——-- 
7 7 
Absolutely correct measurement would probably bring the 
result to 60 threads per inch, so that all the stripe threads 
are set twice as closely as the body of the warp. The net 
result, due to the increase in the number of threads per 
inch, and also in the number per dent or split, is a brighter 
and more distinct stripe. 

The complete warp for a 24-inch fabric is composed of 
threads in the following order and proportion: 

White Win a. in, 2 _CD..3 
Blue 
Red 6 6 


- 59 3/7 threads per inch. 


er ear ee eS 


Stripe 
A typical 3-color border stripe is reproduced in Fig. 4. 


— 


Stripe 


The fabrie is of good quality, and contains 32 threads per 
inch and 25 picks per inch. The width of the stripe is 
just under half an inch, and there are 30 threads in this 
width; hence the stripe of the cloth has been woven with 
twice as many threads per split as compared with the re- 
mainder of the fabric, i. e., the stripe has been crammed 
double. The complete order and proportion of the threads 
of the warp for a 24-inch wide cloth is as follows: 

White 680 28 

Blue 

Reru 

Red 

Stripe 

Figure 5 is introduced to illustrate a variation in the 

arrangement of the ornamentation, which is often intro- 
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Fig. 4. 
duced to good effect, particularly in the wider fabrics. The 
variation consists in making use of a narrow subsidiary 
stripe a distance removed from the main stripe, i. e., nearer 
to the center of the cloth; or the subsidiary stripes may 


The 


dimensions of the various parts of the border, with one sub- 


appear across the full width at any desired intervals. 


sidiary stripe, are indicated immediately below the repro 
duction of the fabric in Fig. 5, and the full width of th: 
warp threads across the eloth from one selvage to th 
center is as follows: 

White 24 2 ; 268 
Red 4 3 


Eeru , : ‘ Pe 


Reverse 
and 
Repeat 
___, Center 
Inner of 
Stripe Cloth 


Both the main and subsidiary-colored stripes are cram 


Outer Stripe 


med double, that is, they are woven with double the num 
ber of threads per dent as compared with the reeding in 
the body of the cloth. 
per yard of length (24 inches wide) ; 
inch of 14s 


threads are 2/20s cotton. 


The cloth weighs fully 5%4 ounces 
the warp contains 32 
linen warp while the colored 
The filling consists of 30 shots 
per inch of 14s linen, of a softer make 


The 


should be about 26 inches; 


threads per 


(less twist) than the 
24-inch 


while the laid length of warp to 


the warp. reed width to bring out clot} 


produce 100 yards of finished cloth sl ould be approximatel 
106 yards. 
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Industrial Understanding 


BY J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


“Your old men shall dream dreams, your young men 
shall see visions,” said Joel. Today dreams and visions 
seem to be the vogue, irrespective of their quality. If urged 
with sufficient assurance or if dressed in a little brief author- 
ity, the wildest economic dream is regarded as having 
prophetic value. There are so many Utopias as to win our 
hearts and leave us confused; and just our judgments must 
be brought to bear to prevent the suffering that is sure 
to follow our blind acceptance of them. Keeping in mind 
our desires for greater comfort and higher wages for our 
workingmen, we shall do well to test many of those dreams 
with a sympathetic industria] understanding of what is 
possible and true. 

One thing seemingly misunderstood is the origin and 
function of capital. In the beginning there was a struggle 
directly between man and nature to obtain the necessaries 
of life. Those first goods, then, came high in terms of ef- 
fort and sacrifice. But out of a small surplus the first 
thrifty workers set aside enough to construct a cart, a boat, 
an axe, a plane or any machine that reduced effort and 
greatly multiplied product. In short, capital joined labor 
in wrenching from nature the satisfaction that man needed. 
Today the aid of impersonal capital, when combined in 
production, is vastly more effective than personal labor. 


Capital Is not a Man. 


Capital, being impersonal, can be bought and sold like 
a horse or an axe; that is, its productivity is transferable, 
and the price paid for its use is interest. The owner of it 
rightly expects a payment for the use of it when lent. 
Otherwise he would keep it for his own gain. The posses- 
sion of capital acts like a lever enormously to increase the 
power of man over nature. At first a worker might have 
saved with great sacrifice one thousand dollars. That unit 
he put to work, which brought in to him an addition every 
year of fifty dollars to his former surplus. Soon he had 
another unit of one thousand dollars saved to work for him. 
New units came easier. In time by that process he had 
battalions of units working for him in the industrial army. 
He was thus a benefactor to the community. Every unit 
he put to work in production could yield him a return only 
through the employment of labor. Production can go on 
only if both labor and capital are conjoined. Thus the 
coming of capital brings a new demand for labor; a part 
of it goes to wages; and other parts go to provide mat- 
rials, tools, buildings, and so forth, in the proportion set 
by the condition of the arts—that is, the extent to which in- 
vention has introduced mechanical processes. Hence the 
one who saves for productive purposes is obviously 4 bene- 
factor. [ 

And yet we hear much about the benefactions of the 
man who spends freely and “puts money into circulation.” 
If he uses his possessions freely in a way that results in 
nothing else’s being produced by them while they are being 
spent, his purchasing power by that one act has ceased 
to exist. The world is poorer in the future by that sort of 
consumption. When he put that “money in circulation” he 
transferred his purchasing power to others; if those others 


saved it and put it into production, they, not he, were the 
benefactors of labor. 

One of the curiosities of human nature is the growth of 
superstitions and delusions in all ages. The instinct of 
worship had been wasted on symbols or totem posts. It 
was once heresy to believe what is now mathematical truth. 
Yet in recent years the quality of fanaticism springs up 
eternal, as if the race were still in its childhood. The in- 
ability to make so simple a distinction as that between a 
conscious actor and an impersonal tool—between a murder- 
er and the pistol he fired—has been allowed to develop an 
economic delusion until it has assumed the character of 2 
fanatical frenzy. The curious war on capitalism is a most 
remarkable instance of medieval irrationality and fanatic- 
ism and yet it is walking our streets today. We have just 
mentioned the functions of capital and its necessity to our 
enjoyment of the existing manifold products of eiviliza- 
tion, Without it—without our horses, trucks, plows, mach- 
inery, mills, ships and railways—the articles needed for our 
daily consumption would sink to the level of that in Soviet 
Russia or Timbuktu. Yet why the mad hatred of capital- 
ism? Some of the erratic thinkers of our day seem to 
realize that capital serves a pivotal purpose, and, although 
they wish to overturn the existing social system, they in- 
tend to have capital taken over to be retained by the state; 
thus they pass by the causes of its existence and main- 
tenance. But if capital is so essential, why war so des- 
perately egainst capitalism? Can we have capital and 
not have capitalism? What is it that lurks in capitalism 
that acts as a red rag to the radical bull? In brief, it 
seems to be the private ownership of capital; if private in- 
dividuals own and direct capital, then society is necessarily 
exploited to its disadvantage. That appears to be the erux 
of the whole matter, the substance of the charge against 
the capitalistic system. 

That there will be ills in the present social system or in 
any other goes without saying so long as human beings re- 
main imperfect. Men who labor and men who own capital 
will do wrong. But that an owner of capital makes a wrong 
use of it is no reason why capital itself should be abolished. 
A spade is a necessary garden tool, but because a man 
brains a fellow workman with a spade we do not, therefore, 
abolish spades. Because private ownership of capital exists 
under the present system and because at the same time 
human beings commit wrongs, there is no reason why the 
wrongdoings of mankind should be charged against the ex- 
isting capitalistic system. 

War Against Capital. 

You may punish a capitalist if he commits murder, but 
his capital is innocent. Yet the fanatics of the day appear 
to attack capital itself as the cause of evil. Since capital 
is necessary to the employment of labor in production, 
and since the consent of the owner of capital is necessary 
to employment, it is possible that a feeling of resentment 
may arise from the side of labor on the ground that the 
owner holds an advantage in settling the terms between 
them. Hence there may come a desire to take away private 
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ownership ard put capital in the hands of the state. That 
course, naturally, assumes that the state is infallible and 
that no wrong can go on if the state owns the’ capital. 
Socialism and communism, however, will have the same old 
human nature to deal with as exists under the present sys- 
tem; the abolition of private ownership of property and 
capital will have no such efficacy in itself as to make men 
perfect. Several years of the experiment in Russia seem 
to show that men can be more brutal and criminal under 
communism than under a system of private property. If, 
as some socialists contend, all crime is traceable to ques- 
tions of property, why is it that after private property has 
been abolished in Russia crime has become more savage than 
ever? The real reason undoubtedly is that, since property 
is the means of satisfying a primary instinct and gives a 
permanent basis for industry, men will fight to the death 
to retain it. Nor do they propose to allow mistaken fan- 
aties, simply because they cannot discriminate between cap- 
ital and the sins of the owners of capital, to impose their 
unpractical delusions upon the world of industry. 


The ownership of capital indeed brings serious respor.- 
sibilities. If it is mistakenly managed, it may be lost, and 
labor thereafter may be deprived of employment. It is in 
the interest of steady employment that capita] should be in 
the hands of experts in industry. In Italy recently some 
workmen who were dissatisfied with their wages seized the 
factories in order to manage them to better their condition. 
Of course, not having themselves created or inherited the 
capital they could take it only by force and contrary to 
law, but apart from that legal matter they soon realized 
their incapacity for management and recalled the owners. 
Expert management, often separate from the ownership of 
capital, has become necessary to a suecessful industry and 
along with capital and labor has grown into a prominent 
thing in production. The mere owner of capital is not 
usually a technical expert with managerial ability. To the 
body of workers without capital the interesting point is 
that the manager belongs to the class of laborers, and his 
position, which often is highly paid, is open to anyone from 
the rank and file who has the natural ability and the train- 
ing to fill the place. The wages of the skilled are higher 
than those of the unskilled; and the manager at the top of 
the labor seale is there because he is the most necessary 
man in the industry; he receives the wages of exceptional 
skill. In brief, high rewards in industry result from a con- 
test of laborers with one another. The high prizes are open 
to anyone from any class of men, without dependence on 
capital. 


As an example, a young man without friends or money 
came from Maine to Boston, where he worked first earry- 
ing a hod for bricklayers. Keeping his eyes open, he learn- 
ed how inside bricks are laid. Soon he had a job laying 
common bricks. Meanwhile he watched keenly the laying 
of face brick and soon had the status of a skilled journey- 
man. In Cambridge he took a contract for erecting a brick 
building, and later he became the owner of several dormi- 
tories. He won, not in any conflict between labor and cap- 
ital, but in a contest of laborers between skill and lack of 
skill, of ambition against inertia. The early lack of capital 
did not hold him down. 

Capital is always seeking men of industrial efficiency 


to take charge of it. The rules of the game are simple; the 
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man of ordinary ability can rise by the exercise of stead) 
industry, sobriety, good judgment, enterprise, technical 


knowledge of his business, insight into human nature, pow 





er to manage others, honesty and character. Rich men’: 
sons who by self-indulgence lack those qualities fail. That 
is why great houses established by men of power and stil 
carrying their name are today conducted by officers wl 
are unknown to the genera] public, and who have risen fror 
the ranks. Industrial undertaking must take into acedunt 
the actual] happenings of our everyda fe 

An undertaking of clemental industrial forees mav be 
had from the practical experience of a retired ship captain 
in one of our New England ports. Being lame and having 
impaired eyesight, Captain Mariner found when he wished 


to put his savings to work that he had to call in the help 
of Captain Fisher, an old friend and an expert sailor. Cap 
tain Mariner had built out of his savings an admirable 
roomy fishing boat, which he put under the management of 
the other man. Having been built and outfitted with great 
care, the boat had cost a good deal; but Captain Fisher 
was an expert sailor who knew all the winds, shoals, rips, 
tides and currents and also all the resorts of fish along that 
shore. From among the young habitues of the docks he 
picked out two efficient sailors and helpers to handle the 
tubs, the tackle, the nets and the sails. Day after day thi 
three men brought in heavy fares of lobster and fish. 
Where Capital Is Needed. 

After a while the fish became searce, and it was neces 
sary to go farther away for a good fare. Consequently the 
helpers preferred to be paid at fixed wages rather than be 
dependent on the uncertain quantity of fish caught. Thus 
Captain Mariner took on himself all the risk of paying 
Captain Fisher and his men, irrespective of good catches 
or poor ones. In fact, the product came to vary with two 
things: the catch and the price of the fish in the open mar- 
ket. If the eatch was large just when the price was high, 
the return to Captain Mariner was large; if the fish were 
a drug in the market, even a large catch brought a small 
return. To cover all emergencies and to give an incentive 
for skill the owner gave Captain Fisher a share in the 
product in addition to his wages of management. 

Captain Mariner then began to plan an extension of 
his business. A steadier market for his fish would better 
his returns; therefore he started a canning factory with a 
young expert packer from another town. With only about 
twenty operatives and on a small seale they soon establish- 


ed a high reputation for the quality of their goods. Their 


sales increased. They consumed not only the fares of 


Captain Fisher but those of many other fishermen. The 


. 


increased quantity of product and the better prices en- 
larged Captain Mariner’s returns and also the prospects 
for an expansion of the cannery. In no long time he was 
employing hundreds of men and running a score of fishing 
vessels. Wages were going up under the increasing demand 
for fishermen and operatives. On thinking the matter 
over Captain Mariner saw that he could increase his return 
for a given outlay only in two ways: (1) by increasing the 
efficiency of his fishing methods so as to get more fish for 
the same unit of outlay, and (2) by getting better service 
from his fishermen. Since there was little prospect of bet 
ter service, he made up his mind that the higher wages 
could be compensated for only by new developments in the 


industry. He must get a larger product by adopting mod 
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ern inventions and devices. He came inevitably to steam 
trawlers. The upshot was a vast increase in the fish brought 
in and in his canning business. For a given outlay he had 
enlarged his return. He could pay higher wages and could 
get larger returns. As the larger returns came about, not 
from any increased efficiency of his workmen, but from the 
new devices that he himself had introduced, the increased 
return in money obviously belonged to him. That his for- 
tune grew and he became a great power in the port goes 
without saying. His ease is worthy of study in trying to 
arrive at a true industrial understanding. 

On all sides we hear much about the difficulty of rais- 
ing wages; an increase in wages raises the expenses of pro- 
ducing goods, and a “buyers’ strike” prevents the producer 
from increasing his prices as a means of passing the higher 
costs on to the consumer. On the other hand, it is asserted 
that the employer forces down wages in order to secure a 
margin of gain. As a prominent labor leader expresses it: 
“Those who invest capital demand labor policies that will 
help make profits.” Finance “must demand low wages. It 
must shear whenever it is possible to shear.” At that point 
of antagonism it would seem as if both interests were dead- 
locked. Here it is, however, that a little industrial under- 
standing would be of great help. 

The key to the difficulty is to be found in knowing that 
life and economies are not fixed or static but dynamic, or 
in constant motion. At a given moment there is an adjnst- 
ment of component elements that we call stationary; for 
example, with a given catch of fish in a certain week, sel!- 
ing at a stated price, Captain Mariner’s return has to be 
offset against a definite outlay; to raise wages, if other 
things remain the same, means a smaller return for his out- 
lay. But in economic life nothing long remains the same; 
everything is in a process of change, and the business man 
or workman who does not act accordingly “gets left.” In 
industry that relation of return to outlay has in it count- 
less human possibilities. It is always dynamic, always 
charged with change and with opportunities for improving 
the status of worker and employer. It is well worth fol- 
lowing up. 

The outlay as compared with the return in any indus- 
try is, to use a mathematical term, a function of several 
variables; it may vary from changes in any one of the 
following factors: 
introduction of 


(a) By 
(1) Efficiency of produe- new methods and ma- 
tion. chinery. 
(b) By increased skill of 
workmen, ete. 
(a) Wages. 
(b) Buildings and ma- 
chinery. 
(2) Increased or decreased (c) Taxes. 
expenses of production (d) Materials, coal, ete. 
in (e) Freights. 
(f) Interest on borrowed 
funds, ete. 


Here are all sorts of possibilities. If the outlay for 
any items in (2) increases, then a change in (1) may be 
made to offset it. A rigid, static state is purely imaginary 
or theoretical. Now for our present purpose, in studying 
the supposed antagonism of workers and employers, let 
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us consider only (a) and (b) under (1) and (a) under (2). 
Suppose a demand is made for an increase of wages with- 
out any increase in skill, or, as it is commonly urged, an 
increase of wages with even fewer hours, or less efficiency. 
If granted or forced on employers by “direct action” with- 
out any reference to increased efficiency, expenses of pro- 
duction would be increased, and—other things remaining 
the same—prices of the product would rise. If prices could 
not be raised, as holds true of railways, earnings of em- 
ployers would fall. Such a case presents the usual situa- 
tion as we find it in these days of labor strife. 

That is a situation which shows a great lack of indus- 
trial understanding and, solely in the interest of higher 
wages for labor, ought not to be allowed to arise. It as- 
sumes that an increase in wages can go on without any 
regard to increased efficiency of production or to any con- 
sideration of justice. If wages are thus forced up, and if 
the management are able to pay the increase only by in- 
venting some new device for turning out more production 
per unit of labor and capital—as in (1), (a)—it is not 
justice to ascribe the increase of wages to the service of 
labor. Doing so assumes, also, ignorance of our industrial 
history. For more than a century our textile mills have 
been raising both the money wages and the real wages 
of their operatives at the same time that they have lowered 
their hours per day, solely because new inventions and 
new methods introduced by the management so increased 
the output of goods per unit of labor and capital that not 
only could higher wages be paid but cloth could be sold to 
consumers at a much lower price. Industrial understand- 
ing requires us to look into that unmistakable happening. 


It is found that the steady rise of wages in the United 
States has been owing not to the pressure of labor unions 
but to the condition precedent of increasing efficiency of 
production. The rise began and developed long before 
the unions gained power; in fact they have recently ridden 
in on a tide with the existence of which they have no con- 
nection. Instead of there being opposition of interest be- 
tween the factors of labor and of management, shown in a 
desire to lower wages, the dynamic course of events shows 
just the contrary. Increasing wages have risen from in- 
creasing productivity that arose as a rule from the initia- 
tive, not of the workmen, but of the management. The hope 
of labor centers on the forces affecting efficiency of 
So far as workers increase their personal 
But as in 


production. 
skill the gain should in justice go to them. 
the common case of unskilled men employed on repetitive 
machinery and earning the wages of skilled men, if the 
increased output is owing to devices originating with the 
management, any consequent rise of wages is not owing to 
labor per se; it ean come to labor only by indirect, com- 
petitive or humanitarian forces. 

Enough has been said to enable us to emphasize the 
one essential principle touching the possibility of a better 
understanding between workers and employers. Instead 
of assuming a rigid relation between wages and the price 
of the product and a consequent deadlock in the negotia- 
tions for wage schedules, we can assume that through focus- 
ing all attention on the means of increasing efficiency of 
production—both by workers and by management—we can 
set in action a power sufficient not only to raise wages 
but to also lower prices to the consumer. That objective, 
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however, would require the abandonment of all “making 
work” and all methods of hampering a lowered expense of 
production. 

Such a consummation is not a dream; it has come about 
countless times; it has been the characteristic of every 
great industry in the period of mechanical expansion. The 
growth of machine-made industries has made possible a 
vast increase of population employed at wages never before 
known. The rise of those industries and of wages has 
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been owing to capitalism. Yet in crass ignorance of the 
forces that have won in the struggle against overpopula- 
tion and immigration and have held up the rate of wages, 
we have the amazing exhibition of those very persons who 
have benefited lifting their hands to tear down the effi 
ciency of production, the capitalism, the institutions, on 
which alone their well-being depends. Some industria] un 
derstanding would save many deluded visionaries from such 


self-destruction.—(Courtesy of George 8. Harris.) 


| Social Workers Meet at Greensboro 


Helpful and inspirational addresses, and diseusssions 
for a more concerted and highly developed activity in the 
future, featured the fifth annual session of the Southern 
Textile Social Workers’ Association, which was held in 
Greensboro, N. C., at the N. C. College for Women, on 
June 6, 7 and 8. 


The officers of the Association were C. W. Coleman, 
director of the schools of the Callaway mills at LaGrange, 
Ga., president, and M. W. Heiss, of Greensboro, who has 
the direction of the social welfare work at the Revolution 
Cotton Mills, secretary. After registration at 3:30 o’clock, 
the meeting was formerly opened at 8:00 P. M., when ad 
dresses of welcome were made by R. D. Douglas of tli 
Chamber of Commerce, E. Sternberger, president of the 
Revolution Cotton Mills, and W. C. Jackson, acting presi 
dent of the college. Mr. Coleman fittingly responded on 
behalf of the delegates. 

The feature of the session was an address by Dr. S. C 
Mitchell, president of the University of Richmond. Dh 
Mitchell considered three types of statesmanship which he 
said have all contributed their share toward reconstruction 
in the South—political, industrial and social statesmanship. 
Speaking of the industrial statesman, Dr. Mitchell pointed 
out the late D. A. Tompkins, of Charlotte, as a represent- 
ative of this type—big men, with big visions, teaching the1 
South the way up from agricultural enslavement. 

However, the speaker declared, social statesmanship in 
the South is becoming of growing importance and influence 
He lauded the endeavors of social workers in their work ot 
lifting men and women to a higher plane of living. 

Another speech by Dr. Mitchell, and a talk by Dr. C. A 
Grote, Greensboro city health officer, were included in tiv 
Thursday morning session, June 7, which was opened at 
9:00 o’clock with music by students of the College and a 
devotional service by Rev. B. H. Billups, of Greensboro. 
Following these talks, at 11:45 A. M., group conferences 
were held in charge of experienced leaders. Rev. W. J. 
Gordon, of Spray, conducted the ministers’ conference; Mrs. 
John H. Nichols, of Columbia, S. C., the nurses’ confer- 
enee; Miss Frances Wideman, of Greer, S. C., the teachers’ 
division, and L. P. (Pete) Hollis, of Greenville, S. C., 
was in charge of the division eoneerned with general 
workers. 

The afternoon and evening were spent in entertainment. 
Early in the afternoon the delegates saw an exhibition 
of school and welfare Work at the Proximity Mfg. Com- 
pany, that was a striking tribute to the unusual work being 
done there. Later they attended field day exercises at 
the White Oak Mills and there witnessed a remarkable dem- 
onstration. Hundreds of children under the direction of 


their leaders went through a series of drills, played mass 


games and furnished further evidence of the manner in 
which the social and recreational work is being conducted 

At 6:00 P. M. a picnic supper was Seé rved by the Parent 
Teacher Association of the Revolution Cotton Muis in 
Revolution Park, and at 8:00 o’clock an original enter- 





PRESIDENT-ELECT Marion W. HEIss. 


tainment was given by mill talent at Revolution Mull, in- 
eluding singing and a number of stunts. Also a skit put 
on by Miss Gray Fetter and John D. Waldrop and E. G. 
Michaels, of the Kiwanis Club, furnished much amusement. 

Luther H. Hodges, educational director for the Carolina 
Cotton & Woolen Mills Company, Spray, N. C., spoke at 
the Friday morning session, on the subject of “Our Task,” 
urging the workers to inventory themselves from tim 
time in order that they might be better fitted for their 
tasks. He warned against the dangers of a paternalistic 
attitude toward the work and the people, and spoke frankly 
of the time when the mill workers would come to have a 
more definite part in the management of the mills. 

Mrs. Julius W. Cone, of Greensboro, spoke on the work 
of the Parent-Teacher Association, emphasizing the con- 
tact between home and school as of unusual value. F. J. 
Blackwood, of the accounting department of the Revolution 
Cotton Mills, spoke on “The Village Home.” 

Group conferences of the ministers, nurses, teachers and 







































general workers concluded the morning session. 

At the business meeting on Friday afternoon, Marion 
W. Heiss, assistant superintendent and director of welfare 
work at the Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C., 
was elected president of the Association; Mrs. John H. 
Nichols, nurse, Pacific Mills, Columbia, 8S. C., Mrs. Rose 
Brimmer, superintendent of education, Dan River Mills, 
Schoolfield, Va., and Miss Mary E. Frayser, social worker, 
Aragon and Arcade Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C., were made vice- 
presidents; Mrs. J. H. Sipple, Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. 
C., is the new secretary; and E. G. Carson, director of wel- 
fare, Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., is the new 
The newly elected executive committee consists 
of the following: Edward B. Peck, principal of school, 
Whitney (8. C.) Mfg. Co.; Miss Frances Wideman, prin- 
cipal, Victor Mills, Greer, 8. C.; and Miss Myrtle Venable, 
principal, Pacolet Mfg. Co., Trough, 8. C. 


treasurer. 


Decision was reached for the executive committee to 
arrange zone meetings, with tentative meeting places at 
Greensboro, Charlotte, Greenville, Columbia and Atlanta. 
Columbia, 8. C., was chosen as the meeting place for the 
1924 conference. 

The closing feature of the meeting was a banquet given 
by the mills of Greensboro at the White Oak Community 
Building. Herman Cone acted as toastmaster, and address- 
es were made by Julius W. Cone, E. Sternberger, and others. 
Responses were made by representatives of the states, Mrs. 
G. L. Gilbert, Eagle & Phenix Mills, Phenix City, Ala.; 
representing Alabama; Miss Rose Brimmer, of Schoolfield, 
for Virginia; Miss Eleanor Orr, of Southwest LaGrange, 
for Georgia; South Carolina responding as a body with a 
song, L. P. Hollis, of the Vietor-Monaghan Mills, Green- 
ville, having been previously ealled upon by the toastmaster. 
E. G. Carson, Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, spoke 
for North Carolina. Several musical numbers were in- 
terpolated, being directed by Miss Myrtle Preyor, of the 
Proximity Mfg. Co. “All these, with the well planned, 
excellently prepared and nicely served ‘eats,’ went to make 
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this a fitting climax to one of the finest sessions of the Asso- 
ciation,” said one delegate. He spoke for the crowd. 





Complimentary Dinner to Mr. Beattie. 

As an expression of their affection and regard for 
William Edgeworth Beattie, who recently retired as pres- 
ident of the Victor Monaghan Company, the foremen, super- 
intendents, and local and executive office forces of the 
company tendered a complimentary dinner to Mr. and Mrs. 
Beattie and friends at the Imperial Hotel, Greenville, 
South Carolina, on July 12th. 

Thomas M. Marchant, who succeeded Mr. Beattie as 
president of the company, acted as toastmaster, and brief 
talks, expressing the sentiment of the personnel of the 
company and of Mr. Beattie’s friends, were made by Rid- 
ley Watts, head of Ridley Watts & Company, of New York, 
George H. Anderson and W. P. Leister, superintendent of 
the Walhalla (S. C.) Mills of the company. 

An attractive booklet containing a photograph and brief 
biography of Mr. Beattie, together with the speeches de- 
livered at the dinner, was presented each guest as a 
memento of the occasion. 


The 1923 edition of the Official American Textile Direc- 
tory has been published. As usual, the directory contains 
a complete list of the firms in the various branches of the 
textile industry, in the United States and Canada, and re- 
ports on the textile mills of Mexico. These lists have been 
brought up-to-date, including all changes in ownership 
and personnel, and organization of new firms which have 
taken place since the issuance of the previous edition. Ex- 
amination shows that there are approximately 200 new 
plants that have been started during the year. The 1923 
edition contains about 100 more pages than did the 1922 
directory. Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, are the publishers. The price is: office 
edition, $4.00; traveler’s edition, $3.00. 
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Processes for Finishing Cotton Ducks 


BY WILLIAM B. NANSON. 


In this series of articles it is our intention to confine 
ourselves to the discussion of 30-inch ounce duck, though 
the processes spoken of are equally applicable to goods of 
other weights and widths. 

It may be as well at the start to give the style and 
organization of the ducks which usually find their way into 
the bleachery and dyeworks for various methods of pro- 
cessing. 

The weights used mostly for converting purposes are: 
2.66, 2.14, 1.95, 1.75 and 1.60 yards to the pound in the 
gray state. 

The 2.66 should finish six ounces to the yard and should 
be constructed as follows: 2,544 ends of 15s warp, 4/20 
sley, 24 picks of 5s filling; width in reed, 34% inches; 
width of gray cloth, 3034 inches; finished width, after dye- 
ing and finishing, 28 inches. 

The 2.14 should finish seven ounces to the yard and should 
be made as follows: 2,240 ends of 10s warp, 4/18 sley, 20 
picks of 7s filling; width in reed, 3114 inches; width of 
gray cloth, 29%4 inches; finished width, after dyeing and 
finishing, 28 inches. 

The 1.95 should finish eight ounces to the yard and should 
be made as follows: 2,240 ends of 10s warp, 4/18 sley, 28 
picks of 5s filling; width in reed, 31 inches; width of gray 
cloth, 30 inches; finished width, after dyeing and finishing, 
28 inches. 

The 1.75 should finish nine ounces to the yard and should 
be made as follows: 2,484 ends of 12s warp, 4/20 sley, 34 
picks of 5s filling; width in reed, 31 inches; width of gray 
cloth, 30 inches; finished width, after dyeing and finishing. 
28 inches, 

The 1.60 should finish ten ounces to the yard and should 
be made as follows: 2,460 ends of 10 warp; 4/20 sley; 36 
picks of 5s filling; width in reed, 31 inches; width of gray 
cloth, 30 inches; finished goods, after dyeing and finishing, 
28 inches. 

A 12-ounce duck can be made from a warp made frem 
6s yarn with a No. 6 filling. All these goods can be made 
on a loom running about 170 or more picks per minute. 

When weaving these goods for home conversion the 
writer has practiced successfully a method by which the 
cloth was woven continuously in 1,000 to 1,500 yard rolls 
or cuts, before taking from the loom. This saves a lot of 
labor in handling because these large rolls can be rolled 
along the floor anywhere, and it also obviates the necessity 
of sewing the shorter cuts (50 yards) together for con- 
verting, as in the old way, and it does away with all seams 
which often break going through the machines in the dye- 
house or bleach-house, causing endless worry and expense. 
The lighter weights can be woven into 1,500 yard rolls and 
the heavier—8, 9 and 10 ounce goods—into 1,000 yard 
rolls. These need never be cut at the mill or dyeworks 
as the cutters of today prefer to receive their goods on 
1,000 to 1,500 yard rolls without any seams in them as 
they can cut them up to better advantage. Then, again, 
they are easily packed and can be rolled around anywhere. 

I would say here that the finished weights given for the 
styles of ducks enumerated are for goods finished with a 


pure finish, no weighting materials have been added to 
either the gray or the finished goods. I will say, however, 
that any of these goods when dyed can easily be finished 
one ounce heavier if desired; this, of course, is done by ad- 
ding outside stuff to the starch in the shape of various 
weighting materials, as will be shown later. 

I would also say that all the cloth organizations given, 
if woven as they should be, will gain in length about seven 
per cent in processing and lose proportionately in weight 
per yard; hence, it will be noted that allowance has been 
made for this by making the goods, up to eight-ounee, 
overweight in the gray. 

Dyeing. 

It is the usual custom to dye all duck goods, except those 
for very light shades, without putting them through any 
preliminary scouring or bleaching operations. In other 
words they are dyed in the “gray” and all so-called “sad- 
dened” or common colors such as mode, sage, brown, slate 
and drab are usually dyed with what are known as the 
substantive or direct dyeing aniline colors. It is a quick and 
an easy way, exceedingly convenient for a dyer of little ex- 
perience, as it requires but little skill and less knowledge 
of the basic elements of dyeing. On account of the ease 
and comparative lack of experience required in their ap- 
plication the direct dyeing colors are a valuable contribution 
to the world’s dyestuffs for certain classes of work, but 
there are many places where they will not fit as dyes, and 
they, or rather some of them, possess other qualities which 
under certain conditions—climatie or otherwise—may ren- 
der them inapplicable for use in dyeing goods that are in- 
tended for employment in damp places where mildew is a 
factor that may have to be reckoned with. 

Chevreul has defined the art of dyeing to consist in fix- 
ing upon fabrics, by means of molecular attraction, mat- 
ters which act on and reflect light in a different manner 
from the surface of the fiber itself 

Now to render these matters reasonably fast and fix 
them on the fabries so as to secure them against the in- 
fluences of wear and tear, climatic exposure, washing, ete., 
they must be reduced to their ultimate molecules by dissolv- 
ing them in some appropriate menstruum before their par- 
ticles can combine with the fibers of the goods. In doing 
this the dyer must attend to the degree of affinity between 
the solvent used and the goods themselves, so as to deter- 
mine what force the solvent will exert against the coloring 
matter combining with the fibers of the cloth; otherwise, a 
powerful coloring principle may be weakened by the at- 
traction of its solvent, and it is right here and on this ae- 
count that the substantive or direct colors are likely to fail, 
under certain conditions, to fulfill some of the require- 
ments necessary to any full degree of permanence or 
fastness. 

The direct. aniline colors are easily and wholly soluble 
in water and their attraction for their solvent and the 
tibers of the goods to be dyed are so nicely and evenly 
balanced that the goods when immersed in the solution, 
having only a kind of reciprocal affinity for the color, 
do not extract the coloring matter from the solvent; they 
do not—especially in strong solutions—exhaust the bath, 





and the depth of the color on the goods corresponds, there- 
fore, with the color of the solution. In other words a solu- 
tion of a direct aniline color and the cotton goods being 
dyed by it may be considered as being in equilibrio. The 
dissolved dye has just the same affinity for its solvent that 
it has for the goods being dyed by it, and it therefore 
communicates its color to the goods directly in the exact 
ratio of the strength of its concentration and inversely as 
to the quantity of the water of its solvent; and it may be 
said right here that for this reason a dyeing recipe which 
gives only the weights of the dyestuff to be used without 
giving the quantity of water to be used with it is apt to be 
misleading. 

To overcome the inertia and upset the equilibrium of the 
goods to be dyed and the dyeing liquor, it is customary to 
add to the dyebath common salt or sodium sulphate. These 
are called by some dyers mordants, though they do not act 
as mordants in any sense of the word, a mordant being a 
go-between which attracts mutually the goods and the 
coloring matter and forms within the fibers of the goods an 
insoluble combination of the two. 

Salt, used with direct colors, is anything but a mordant 
as its action only depends on its property of reducing the 
affinity of the coloring matter for its solvent, and by thus 
reducing its solubility and in this way distributing the 
equilibrium between the cotton fibers and the color, it 
allows the superior catalytic force possessed by the fiber to 
withdraw the color from its solvent and attach it to itself. 

The common colors are rather unsatisfactory so far as 
fastness to light is concerned, and are very susceptible to 
mildew and this renders them unfit for goods that are in- 
tended for use in damp or wet places or exposed to the 
weather, such as tarpaulins, tents, horse covers, hay caps, 
ete. In such cases their liability to encourage the growth of 
mildew may be considered as one of their most dangerous 
characteristics. 

Still these direct colors are largely used in dyeing 
ducks for coats, overalls, ete., and answer for this purpose 
fairly well when dyed into such colors as modes, tans, sage, 
brown, slate, ete. 

These colors may be dyed in the gray without any pre- 
vious preparation whatever, being entered directly into the 
boiling dyebath. 

Mopz. 
2% pounds 1332 Brown 
8 ounces Fast Black 
15 ounces Oriole Super 
20 ounces Diphenyl Brown 
4 ounces Chicago Brown G. 
4 pounds Soap 
10 pounds Glauber’s Salt 
45 gallons Water. 

The goods are run on a single box dyeing machine 
similar to that shown in Figure 1, and must be entered 
boiling, and the liquor kept boiling during the whole opera- 
tion, as any change in the temperature will change the 
shade. After the goods have been run once through this 
liquor into a truck (say 1,000 to 1,500 yards) run them 
again the second time through the same liquor but adding 
the same amount of dyestuffs as before and water sufficient 
to bring it up to its original height in the dyebox (i. e., 45 
gallons.) Run them through this again boiling, and they 
are finished. Do not wash; if very wet, mangle and dry 
up. Some of the softer styles may squeeze dry enough 
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without mangling, but mangling is good for all ducks or 
drills as it serves to smooth them out. It is beneficial, how- 
ever, only if the goods are wound onto rolls at the mangle 
and all mangles where ducks are dyed should be so built 
that the whole bale (1,000 to 1,500 yards) can be wound 
onto a roll at the back of the machine ready for the dryer, 
This applies also to the mangle when the goods are starched, 
If this is not done the goods will be full of creases when 
finished and present a very unsightly appearance. So that 
it will be well for the dyer to remember that after dyeing 
all mangling and starching operations while the goods are 
wet must be done onto rolls. In the case of the drying, 
however, the dried goods may be run back into trucks at the 
back of the drying machine to go to the starch mangle, 
where they are again run onto rolls through the starch, 
dried into tracks again, conditioned and folded. 

In all of the recipes given in this article it is assmued 
that the goods are made up of lots representing the equiva- 
lent of 1,500 yards of eight-ounce duck and are run out of 
one truck, through the various dyeing, scouring, starching 
and finishing processes and solutions and into another 
similar truck. 

In all of the recipes given in this article it is assured 
even boil and pass through the liquor at an even rate of 





Fig. 1. Srvetz Box Piece Dyeina MACHINE. 
speed, 45 yards per minute is about’the best. If run 
quicker than this it takes more dyestuffs to get at a 
given result. 

It is essential that all machine belts and pulleys are 
large and possess a wide margin of power. This will insure 
a uniform speed at all times and under all circumstances 
even if the goods do pull a little harder at some times than 
they do at others. Always remember that a variable speer 
always makes a variable shade. 

SAGE. 

20 ounces Oriole Super 

5 ounces Fast Black 

30 ounces 1332 Brown 

4 pounds Soap 

20 pounds Glauber’s Salt. 
Run once. Then add the same dyestuff to the old liquor 
and run again. Two runs together. 

SLaTeE—For 46-IncH TELESCOPE DUCK. 


12 ounces Diphenyl Blue 
2 ounces Sun Yellow 

1 ounce Chicago Brown 
5 pounds Soap 

5 pounds Glauber’s Salt. 


Aveust, 1923. 
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Run once. Then add the same dyestuff to the old liquor 
and run again. Two runs altogether. 

In all cases before adding the dyestuff to the liquor for 
the second run enough water must be added to the bath to 
bring it up to its original height in the box as in the first 
run—the goods being dry will lower the liquor materially 
and this must be made up by adding more water before 
starting on the second run. 


The soap mentioned is chip soap. It may be thrown into 
the dye box dry and boiled up with the dyestuff and by 
the time the soap is all thoroughly dissolved up it is pretty 
safe to assume that the dyestuffs will be. I know that 
this method is not according to Hoyle or strict dyehous: 
etiquette, I know that the dyestuffs should be thoroughly 
boiled up and dissolved in a separate tub and filtered 
through a rag into the dyebox, but I didn’t do this myself 
when I was running a dyehouse and I think it unneces- 
sary to advise it here; I never had any specky goods but 
the men were careful not to throw the dry dyepowder 
onto the goods or the end piece standing in the box. There 
is a wide clear space at the back of the dyeing machine be- 
tween the rollers and the end of the box and we dropped 
our dry dyepowder in theire. This refers only to ducks, re 
member, for fine bleached goods we used all the precautions 
of boiling separately, filtering, ete. 

Dark Rep Brown. 
2 pounds Diphenyl Brown 
1 Pound Chicago Brown G 
5 pounds Soap 
10 pounds Glauber’s Salt. 
Run once. Then add the same dyestuff to old liquor and 
run again as before. 
Fast YELLOw. 
2%% pounds Sun Yellow 
5 pounds Soap 
10 pounds Glauber’s Salt. 
Licht Brown—For LecaGins 


9 ounces Sun Yellow 

7 ounces Diphenyl Brown 
7 ounces Chicago Brown G 
1 ounce  Diphenyl Blue 

1 pound Soda Ash. 


Give the same back two runs as before. 
Brown (DARKER)—FOR LEGGINS 


18 ounces Diphenyl Brown 
9 ounces Chicago Brown G 
6 ounces Sun Yellow 
1 pound Soda Ash. 


One run and repeat as before. 
Common TAN. 


6 ounces Sun Yellow 

4 ounces Diphenyl Brown 
4 ounces Chicago Brown G 
1 ounce Diphenyl Blue 

1 pound Soda Ash. 


Two runs as before. 

It will be noted that I do not use any Glauber’s salt on 
these last three colors. The reason is that to use Glauber’s 
salt on a color containing such a small quantity of dye- 
stuff dissolved in such a large volume of water and spread 
over such a large lot of goods (1,500 yards) would result 
in uneven dyeing. The color would all go on the ends, 
so I dispense with the so-called “mordant” and add soda 
ash to retard the affinity, or rather the catalytic attraction 
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between the goods and the coloring matter in the bath. By 
doing this I spread the color evenly over the whole batch 
of goods. 

Licut Dras—ror Book Backs. 


ounces Diphenyl Blue 


2 ounces Chicago Brown G 
1 ounce Sun Yellow 
5 pounds Soap. 


Run once. Then add the same dyestuff to the old liquor 
Two runs altogether 
IMITATION KHAKI. 

San Yellow 


Dipheny] Brown 


and run again. 


6 ounces 
ounces 
Chicago Brown G 
Diphenyl Blue 
pound Soda. 
Give the same back two runs as before. 


2 

2 ounces 
14% ounces 
j 


This last color is fairly fast, but a subsequent run, which 
may be given on the water mangle, in a weak, cold solution 
of sumac or any other tannin compound, will make it much 
faster, but the sumac will make the goods both eut and sew 
a little harder, which is rather objectionable for the eut- 
ting up trade. 

While we are on the subject of sumac it might be as well 
to say that a run through sumac on the water mangle will 
not only make all these direct colors faster to light and 
washing but will prevent them from turning red on the 
eans or with heat. 
so far, are colors that will not turn red on the cans so 


The colors in all of the recipes given 


readily, but with many makes of direct colors it is a bad 
fault, and a run through sumae will prevent it to a very 
appreciable extent if not altogether. The 
ducks are very liable to this change and therefore the writer 


sage colored 
always sumaced them. 

In all of the foregoing recipes the volume of water is 
45 gallons when cold, the boiling of course increases this 
and I would say that the best way to get a dyebox (Fig. 1) 
ready for business is, in the first place, to measure out 45 
gallons of water and run it into the box, then bore a two- 
inch outlet or back end and in the 
center, the bottom of this hole must come exactly on the sur- 
face of the water. Now, then, it will be seen that when 
making up a fresh liquor if you run the water in until 
When 
this occurs put in a wooden plug from the outside and 


overflow hole in the 


it begins to overflow you have 45 gallons in the box. 


plug the overflow, turn on the steam and add the dyestuff; 
by the time the dye is boiled up, what with the expansion of 
the water by the heat and the condensation of the steam the 
volume of water will be increased almost two-fold on the 
first run, but the goods being dry will reduce it so materially 
that the extra liquor will be entirely necessary to avoid the 
box running dry. The goods are entered at a boil and the 
liquor is kept at a boil during the whole operation. 

Fresh water and fresh dyestuffs are used for each lot, 
though it is possible with careful management to run con- 
tinuously by adding less dyestuffs to the old liquor or to 
mix the stuff in a separate tub and freshen up by feeding 
a pailful on each second seam, where the goods are sewed, 
or every 100 yards, if this latter system is adopted it will 
be necessary to wet the goods out in boiling water first in a 
separate machine. The writer tried all these 
and if the work is particular the system we have given for 


has ways 


fresh liquor for each lot is the most reliable, but, if one 
has a large lot, say 10 to 100 bales of one color, and the 
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parties are not over-particular about the result, then the 
continuous process, with the goods previously wet out, 
and the dyestuff previously dissolved and fed in every 109 
yards, may answer very well. In this ease the overflow hole 
must be left open and the liquor fed in at the front of the 
machine (where the cloth enters) traverses the machine 
from front to back, and overflows into the sewer. There 
is no saving either in wages or dyestuffs in this continuous 
process but it does enable the dyeing machine to get out 
ene or two more bales per day, but it must be remembered 
that it involves the extra labor of previously wetting the 
goods out. 

I have shown that the forces which cause a solution of 
a direct dyeing dyestuff to yield its color to the goods are 
catalytie forees; and that so long as the color dnd its sol- 
vent are undisturbed the goods possess insufficient catalytic 
force to withdraw the color from the solution, but that the 
addition of common salt or other media disturbs the balance, 
and by diminishing the solubility of the coloring matter, 
causes it to yield to the superior catalytic forces exerted 
by the goods and precipitate itself energetically upon their 
exterior fibers. It does this so rapidly that their surface 
becomes quickly coated with an almost impermeable layer of 
the insoluble dye, which in turn acts as an impenetrable 
shield or preventive to the penetration of the coloring 
matter into the inner structure of the fabric, and conse- 
quently leaves it in a merely surface-dyed condition, while 
the inner fibers and where the threads cross each other are 
left almost white and undyed. Where the only force or 
attraction of the fiber for the coloring matter is a catalytic 
force, as in the ease of direct dyes, the color must of neces- 
sity be on the surface, especially in all closely woven fab- 
ries, such as ducks, drills and similar goods. In other words, 
the dye does not penetrate and the goods are not dyed 
through. This serious defect causes the color to quickly wear 
off where the surfaces are rubbed or worn and soon causes 
it to look threadbare and shabby. This defect may be re- 
medied in a large measure in two directions; first, by rend- 
ering the goods more absorbent by starching them before 
dyeing, and, second, by rendering the dyestuff more soluble 
by adding soluble oil or castor oil soap to the dyebath, 
either of which acts as a capillarist and carries the color 
with it into the very heart of the goods. In view of this 
it might be necessary to add about five pounds of soluble 
oil or monopole oil or monopole soap to the bath. This will 
help to dye the goods through better and moreover will 
make them cut more easily when made up into garments. 

Regarding the last two colors of which the recipes were 
given—the light drab and the imitation khaki—these 
colors or any similar light or delicate shades will cover up 
no defects in the goods and therefore the goods intended 
for dyeing into these light shades must be thoroughly 
scoured before dyeing to eradicate all the specks and motes 
from the goods and to thoroughly remove the sizing materi- 
als from the goods, also the cotton oils and waxes—in 
other words, they must be thoroughly cleansed, as will be 
shown in a subsequent chapter. 

(This is the first of a series of five articles on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Nanson. The second will appear in a subse- 
quent issue.—EDITOR. ) 


Boston Textile Show, Oct. 29 to Nov. 3. 
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The Evolution of a Name. 


The Southern Novelty Company, known for the past 24 
years as the manufacturer of “Sonoco” cones and tubes, 
has recently been authorized by the Secretary of State of 
South Carolina to adopt the name Sonoco Products Com- 
pany. Neither the personnel nor the products of the com- 
pany is affected in any way by the change of name. 

Inasmuch as this company has never manufactured 
novelties in the commercially accepted sense of the word, 
and as it has jong since outgrown the limited southern field, 
the officers have felt that the words “Southern” and “Novel- 
ty’ in the old name were misnomers and have been in- 
creasingly misunderstood as the business grew out of its 
local field into the national, and now the international, 
market. 

While correcting this fault, the new name emphasizes, 
as it should, the word “Sonoco” about which trade-mark 
the good will of the textile industry has been so solidly 
built m the last quarter-century. 

During all of these years the company has developed 
the personnel, the intricate machinery, and the special pro- 
cesses necessary to making fiber cones and tubes of which 
the textile industry demands the accuracy, uniformity, and 
quality of actual machine parts. This development has 
included the purchase of a paper mill in addition to the 
cone and tube factory where specially designed and patent- 
ed automatic machinery is directed by experts long trained 
to the work. 

Also of interest in this connection is the announcement 
of the Sonoco Products Company that, coincident with its 
change of name, it has just completed enlargements of the 
plant that provide for a very considerable increase in pro- 
duction. A new 100-inch paper machine has been installed, 
a new power plant with automatic stokers and ash-convey- 
ors, new buildings, new machinery and many new labor- 
saving devices. These improvements having become neces- 
sary to provide for the continuation of prompt service in 
the face of more and more exacting requirements and rapid- 
ly inereasing business. 

Similar provision is also being made for the convenience 
of the many foreign users of “Sonoco” products in the 
establishment of the Textile Paper Tube Co., Ltd., of Man- 
chester, England, in which the Sonoco Products Company 
is very largely interested. All machinery for the Man- 
chester plant, including an 80-inch paper machine, is being 
built in this country and will be shipped to England with- 
in a short while. 

The natural evolution of the name Southern Novelty 
Coepany to Sonoco Products Company is an interesting in- 
stance of a trade-mark becoming so well known that it sup- 
plants the original name of the company—of which, in this 
case, it happened to be an abbreviation. It comes as the 
result of the success attained by the steadfast and patient 
work of years given to the perfection of this one textile 


necessity. 





The Westinghouse Electric International Company has 
just issued in Spanish, Portuguese, and English a 24-page 
illustrated booklet on Electrical Equipment for Cotton 
Mills. 


August, 1923. 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


Aldora Mills at Barnesville, Ga., are spending approx- 
imately $30,000 in making improvements and in the econ- 
struction of twelve new cottages for operatives; they are 
also to build a community tabernacle. 

A number of spinning frames and twisters are being in- 
stalled at the Cedartown (Ga.) Cotton and Export Co., by 
the H & B American Machine Company. 

Summerville (Ga.) Cotton Mills have recently installed 
machinery to manufacture loom harness. 
is in charge of this department. Recently extensive im- 
provements were made in the mill village, and the ice plant 
has been completely overhauled and improved 

At the Russell Mills, Alexander City, Ala., $500,000 
will be expended in the purchase and installation of a new 
waterworks system. 


Glee Thompson 


It is also reported that the manage- 
ment is contemplating the erection of a new mill at Alex- 
ander City. 

The plant of the Avondale Mills at Alexander City is 
to build a 20,000-spindle addition. 

Swift Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., are 
making extensive additions and changes in their present 
picker room and have placed order for machinery with the 
H & B American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. John 
Hill, Atlanta, is the engineer. 

The capacity of the Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga., is be- 
ing doubled. The equipment includes ecards, drawing 
frames and about 7,000 or 8,000 spinning spindles. 

A mill of 10,000 spindles is to be built at Hemp, N 
it is reported. The projectors are Capt. W. W. Cowgill 
and some associates of Pinehurst, N. C., with a number of 
logal investors. 

Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala., have let contract for 
new cards, drawing frames, spinning frames and automatie 
looms for their new mill. 4 

A plant for the manufacture of fine cotton fabries ‘s 
to be erected near Roxboro, N. C., by L. T. Baker & Co., 
of Philadelphia, in cooperation with local capital. The 
mill’s initial unit will be one-story, of daylight construe- 
tion, 192x96 feet, and 30 looms will be installed. J. E. 
Sirrine & Company are the engineers. 

The Marshall Field group of mills at Spray, N. C., are 
planning the construction of an extensive warehouse sys- 
tem, to include five warehouses of five stories each, to be 
116x50 feet each, of concrete and steel. 
approximately $250,000, it is stated. 

Weldon (N. C.) Cotton Manufacturing Company are to 
install an equipment of machinery, order for which has been 
placed with the H & B American Machine Company. 

Highland Cotton Mills, Inc., High Point, N. C., have 
ordered 20 spinning frames and other machinery from the 
Whitin Machine Works, which will be installed together 
with carding equipment and bale breaker. 

The equipment in the plant of the new Dover Mills Co., 
Shelby, N. C., is being installed. This includes cards, 
drawing frames and spinning frames, totaling 11,000 
spindles. 

Contract has been let by the Caraleigh Mills Co., Ra- 
leigh, N. C., for a one-story and basement cloth storage 
building, of daylight construction. 


The cost will be 


Plans are being made for an enlargement to the Rocky 
Mount (N. C.) Mills. The addition will be 81x76 feet, 
three stories, of mill construction, with steel beams and east 
columns. Lockwood, Greene & Company are the engineers. 
The card room machinery has been ordered from the H & B 
American Machine Co. 

Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., have awarded 
eontract for the construction of additions to their cloth 
storage and opener room buildings. J. EF. Sirrine & Com- 
pany are the engineers in charge. 

W. S. Gray Cotton Mills, Brevard, N. C., in pursuance 
of their plans for the doubling of their plant, have ordered 
the equipment. 

McEachern Cotton Mills Co., St. Pauls, N. C., have 
inereased their capital stock to $400,000. 

Work has started on the mill of the Hobarton Manu- 
facturing Company, at Concord, N. C., by T. C. Thompson 
& Company, contractors. 

Hesslein & Company, Inc., has been appointed the sell- 
ing agents for the Williamson Mills Company of Charles- 
ton, S. C., which mill was formerly known as the Royal 
Mills. A short time ago F. L. Williamson and associates, 
of Burlington, N. C., bought the Royal Mills and are mak- 
ing extensive improvements to increase the output of the 
plant and change it over to other goods. 
and napping machines are being installed and the mill will 


Additional looms 


shortly begin the production of mottled flannel and other 
napped goods. 

MecAden Mills, McAdenville, N. C., 
plaids, denims, ete., are making considerable changes in 
and additions to their plant. The order for the machinery 
for this addition has been placed with the H & B Ameri- 
can Machine Co. 

The Irene Finishing Works, Gaffney, S. C., 
inorporated with H. C. Wheat, president, and D. 
secretary, for bleaching, dyeing, ete. 


manufacturers of 


have been 


W. Hicks, 


Plans have been made for the manufacture of tissue 
ginghams at the Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. Several 
grades will be produced, but little change in the equipment 
will be necessary, it is stated. 

Victor-Monaghan Company, Greer, S. C., has awarded 
contract for the erection of additions to the mill building 
at that place. The new building will be three stories high, 
and will house looms and warping and slashing machinery. 

Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills are making rapid 
progress in the construction of their new mill, the entire 
equipment of which is being furnished by the H & B Ameri- 
can Machine Co. 

R. L. Lee & Co., Landrum, S. C., 
additional damask looms. 


recently installed 16 


Cherokee Falls (S. C.) Manufacturing Company are in- 
stalling 100 looms. 

A complete dyeing and finishing plant is to be erect- 
ed at Waco, Texas, according to the Texas chamber of com- 
merce. Thé new plant is to have a capacity of 100,000 
yards per day, and will be capitalized at between $2,000,- 
000 and $2,500,000. 

It is reported that the Texas Cotton Mills Co., MeKin- 
ney, Texas, will build an addition that will double the pres 
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ent capacity, the equipment now consisting of 11,072 spin- 
dles and 392 looms. 

Irene Mills, Gaffney, S. C., have completed the installa- 
tion of additional cards, drawing frames, and spinning 
frames to supplement their former equipment. 

Corsicana (Texas) Mills have let contract for the erec- 
tion of 21 new houses for operatives. 

Willard Williams, of Lenoir City, Tenn., and E. W. 
Williams, of Maryville, Tenn., have re-purchased the Le- 
noir City (Tenn.) Mills from H. C. and L. C. Lancaster 
and J. L. Boggs. Willard Williams will have active charge 
of the plant as manager. 

An installation of a large number of special twisters, 
furnished by the H & B American Machine Co., is being 
made by the Dillon (S. C.) Mills. 

Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga., is reported to be 
considering the expenditure of $65,000 to add new machin- 
ery in the picking, spinning and slashing and cloth-room de- 
partments, and also the erection of an office building. 

J. E. Douglas, of Guthrie, Oklahoma, and O. O. Owens, 
of Tulsa, Okla., are reported to be interested in the erection 
of a cotton twine mill at Muskogee, Okla., at a cost of about 
$125,000. 

Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn., are erecting an 
addition to house 4,000 spindles. 

Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., are adding some 
new cloth room machinery to take care of the product of 
the wide looms recently purchased. 


The New England Mill Situation. 


The expected crisis in the cotton industry, due to a sue- 
cession of short cotton crops and high prices, has hit New 
England hard. Such great plants as the Amoskeag and 
Pacific are operating on a four-day week schedule, not be- 
cause of a lack of cotton or money with which to buy it, 
but because orders have not come forward in volume to 
prevent a production that would have to be stored, and 
possibly sold at great loss if the new crop turns out to be 
large enough to go around. 

The manner in which business on ginghams and percales 
has fallen flat is unparalleled in the history of the trade. 
It is contended by some merchants that it is all due to 
a change in style desired on the part of consumers, but 
others explain it by saying that prices for these staples 
have become out of parity with wool and silk goods or 
with other lines of cottons concerning which the general 
public has little conception of relative values. Ginghams 
and percales have never been better styled than this year, 
while the new percales have never been excelled even in 
lines sold only as fancy prints. 

At Fall River production has fallen to about 60 per 
cent of capacity. In New Bedford it ranges between 70 
and 75 per cent. In Rhode Island, it is variously estimated 
between 70 and 80 per cent. Many large mills in Maine 
and in western Massachusetts are running light on four-day 
time. The finishing plants are not averaging over 60 per 
cent capacity and in several divisions it is over 50 per 
cent less than it was five weeks ago. Reports sent out 
from Fall River stated that there is a substantial ac- 
cumulation of unsold stocks there. This is not true as far 
as the two large printers nor of at least five of the largest 
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corporations are concerned. It is probably true that a mil- 
lion pieces of goods are stocked, but this amounts to little 
in comparison with a stock of 6,000,000 pieces carried in 
1898 by fewer mills. 

Opinion is widely divided concerning the time that will 
elapse before recovery will take place. There are some 
manufacturers who feel that by September 15 enough will 
be known of the probable values of the next cotton crop 
to warrant mills in accepting business. Others look for a 
steady decline in cotton until well toward December to 
arise from the lack of consumption that will follow high 
prices, such as 25 cents a pound. These men think it has 
now been amply demonstrated that the country will not 
absorb the full production of cotton goods based upon. 
cotton at 25 cents. At 20 cents, they say, trade will grow 
better, and continue good until a new crop is fully har- 
vested. 

It can be said without much thought of provoking dis- 
putes, that the lack of cotton goods business has been a@ 
great disappointment to the New England manufacturers. 
They had expected that prices for cloths would fall, what- 
ever the course of raw cotton might be throughout the 
summer. They were counting upon the full employment 
of workers to supply buying power enough to take care 
of the output, even if many prices did run below cost. 
It is the absence of demand for goods at any price that is 
baffling. Rather than go on accumulating goods the Fall 
River Manufacturers’ Association, representing the plain 
goods mills, not only decided to curtail drastically, but also 
suggested 55 cents a pound as a minimum value to be ac- 
cepted for print cloths. 

This price was 7 cents above the market when it was 
named, and the market price has since declined. For 3814 
inch 64x60s, 85g cents was the best price traders would 
pay on July 17 for this construction. This was no lower 
relatively than 4-yard 37-inch sheetings at 10 cents a yard 
or 40 cents a pound. The fall in prices has been constant 
in the unfinished goods division and it became drastic m 
some of the finished lines about the middle of the month. 
The largest producer of 4-4 bleached cottons named a basis 
of 1054 cents on the day named and did not beget any 
special volume of business on the decline. 

Manufacturers of wide sheetings reduced prices from: 
a basis of 72 cents to 65 cents for 10-4 bleached Naumkeag 
products, and sheets and pillow cases in proportion. There 
has been a falling off of 10 per cent in the prices of 
towels and in some of the bedspreads. Sateens are down 
5 cents a pound from the top. The manufacturers of ging- 
hams have decided to take no action on prices until late in 
the summer and perhaps not until after Labor Day. Ata 
meeting with jobbers in New York during the week of 
July 16 it was agreed to curtail the production 50 per 
cent, or to one-half the gingham output of 1920. Percale 
prices may be revised, although at this writing printers 
much prefer to postpone action. 

The jobbers who came to New York in July asked mills 
to restore April 1 and October 1 dating for the ginghams 
and this will be done when it is finally decided to name 
prices, it is now expected. 

One of the most singular facts of trade has been the 
low volume of business on staple standard dress fabrics 
of all kinds. The lawns, dimities, plain voiles, and various 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CoO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. IL. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Crighton Openers 
Buckley Openers 
Roving Waste Openers 
Hopper Bale Openers 


Feeders 
Self-Feeding Openers 
Breaker, Intermediate 
and Finisher Lappers 
Revolving Flat Cards 





Drawing Frames 


Slubbing Frames 
Intermediate Frames 
Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 
and Twisters 
Spindles and Flyers 
Spinning Rings 


Fluted Rollers 


Southern Office: 
814-815 Atlanta Trust Co. Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


forms of yarn dyed wash fabrics have been passed by, 
while flock dot voiles, swisses and faney ratines have sold. 
The Egyptian and Persian prints, from which so much was 
expected, have sold moderately but at prices showing losses 
to many converters. Throughout the jobbing and retail 
markets prices have prevailed that have been under re- 
placement cost in first hands yet the movement has not been 
active. The cotton dress manufacturers have sold goods 
freely in the past month but at prices from 30 to 50 per 
cent under opening prices early in the year when sample 
garments were shown. 

There has been no call to speak of for many of the fine 
printed lawns, batistes or solid color voiles. White goods 
have not sold in half the normal volume of a summer sea- 
son. Some organdies have sold moderately but not freely. 
The shirtings have sold poorly, and when sold at all, have 
gone at low prices compared with initial costs. Viewing 
these things, it is not to be wondered at the mill men have 
blamed high cotton for everything. New England manu- 
facturers have been: surprised at the price decline for the 
Victor-Monaghan cotton mills in South Carolina. On a 
basis of $32 a spindle, many mill stocks in New England 
are quoted at half their real worth. Taxation proceedings 
now underway have been proved in part by the fact that 
assessors have valued mills properties in New England at 
$18 a spindle, and in mills equipped to make goods of 
114-inch cotton, if such a staple were obtainable these days. 
The B. B. & R. Knight mills in Rhode Island sold on a 
basis of $40 a spindle in the height of the after-war boom 
and when the mill had cash assets of half the amount of 
the sum for which the properties were afterward bonded. 


The expression of confidence in the worth of their prop- 
erties by the southern stockholder of these fine mills has 
made New Englanders “sit up and take notice” as noth- 
ing else has for years past. 

There are two very different schools of thought among 
New Englanders concerning the longer future of business, 
One looks upon the election of another radical senator in 
Minnesota as a warning to investors and they are prepared 
to see many sorts of radical legislation introduced into the 
Congress that meets in December. 
do not anticipate an active business. 


For this reason they 

Some among them 
talk much of the dollar wheat episode and they declare that 
as the farmer is the largest consumer of cottons, trade 
must be dull because of a lack of purchasing power with 
the best customer. 

There is another school that is firmly convinced that 
political repression exerted upon Federal bankers has 
had something to do with the steady quieting of trade. 
When the summer is over and the harvest begin, they expect 
to see business begin to hum in anticipation of a coming 
presidential year. This sort of reasoning is not taken serious- 
ly by many economists but it is heard frequently. It is 
expected, of course, that after the current surplus stocks 
have been moved it will be found that their size was really 
trivial compared with the country’s real consuming power. 

The yarn business in New England has been very poor 
for some time. The absence of business on combed yarns 
from the tire manufacturing trade has disorganized the 
mills, as many of them were expanded to take care of this 
line of work. The limited business in tire fabries: has 
also been another keen disappointment for many mills 
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that were organized and equipped to handle this business 
exclusively. Owing to the wide use of carded yarn tire 
fabric some parts of these mills have not been used, but 
the great difficulty has been the lack of ability to compete. 

There is no prospect of the idleness in the mills of the 
section bringing about a change in the matter of labor 
costs. Although many workers who were on strike for 
months last year are now only able to obtain work for a 
limited period each week, they would not accept any change 
in the schedule of wages to enable mills to take the risk of 
accumulating goods for stock until there is a revival in 
the industry. The United Textile Workers are endeavoring 
to bring about a union with the organized workers in New 
England whom they have been fighting for some years, but 
manufacturers do not think much progress will be made in 
the near future. At present the unions are quiescent and 
the membership is not growing. 

The absence of business in the finishing plants through- 
out New England led to the quietest times seen since early 
in 1919. Some of the job printers now have less than 50 
per cent of their machines in operation. The percentage of 
operation in some of the bleacheries has fallen to less than 
55, while some of the dye plants are running less than half. 

The mill machinery concerns continue very active on 
business for southern mills, principally. Prices have be- 
come so high and deliveries so remote that demand has fall- 
en, but the orders in hand are so large that there is little 
ehance of any let-up this year in this quarter. 


Cotton Comment. 
BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, July 14th, 1923. 

In estimating this year’s acreage devoted to cotton at 
12.6 per cent larger than last year’s area, or 38,287,000 
acres compared with 34,016,000, the government has revived 
hopes that an ample supply of American raw cotton will be 
grown in the South this year. 

Returns to Washington, as of June 25th, averaged the 
condition of the plant at 69.9 vs. 71.2 last year and the 10- 
year average of 76, which, on the acreage planted, pointed 
to a yield of 11,412,000 bales. 

Except for the claim of the need of rain in Texas, 
weather conditions in the interior have been decidedly more 
favorable during the past two weeks, and it is likely that 
the growing crop is doing better, especially in Oklahoma 
and the central and eastern portions of the belt, which 
makes it possible for the next government report, due Aug- 
ust Ist, to forecast a larger production than was indicated 
on July Ist. However, unless Texas is favored with gen- 
erous rain meanwhile, deterioration is likely to set in in 
that important state, and if the drouth should continue dur- 
ing August, serious deterioration in Texas would likely 
result. 

The situation in Texas today is likened to previous big 
crop years in that state. As a result of good rains in the 
spring, and moderate rains in June and July, as is the case 
this year, Texas, in 1920, 1914 and 1912, made her best 
erops because of good rains having been obtained in Aug- 
ust, whereas in short crop years the August rainfall in Tex- 


as was light. Therefore, in our humble opinion, August, 
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and not July, is the critical period in the life of the plant, 
as weevil generally do most damage in August, tropical 
storms are likely and a drouth in Texas is possible. 

Naturally, it is too early to get a line on what the prob- 
able size of the crop will be, the large acreage notwithstand- 
ing, as weevil infestation is reported heavy, and there is 
the possibility of a drouth in Texas. 

Under the cireumstances, while it is possible, if not 
probable that the August Ist bureau report will indicate a 
crop in excess of the indicated yield at the close of June, 
the future of the market, after the Bureau report is digest- 
ed, will remain uncertain unless Texas is favored with a 
general rain meanwhile, and because of the possibility of 
heavy weevil damage next month in Oklahoma, the Missis- 
sippi Valley and South Atlantic states. 

Consumption of lint cotton in the United States during 
June was, according to the Census Bureau, 542,000 bales 
vs. 509,000 last year, and prospects are that the world will 
have consumed about 12,500,000 bales of the American 
product this season, which comes to a close with the ex- 
piration of the current month. 


Under the cireumstances it is likely that the world will 
require a crop of at least 12,500,000 bales for next sea- 
son’s requirements, now that there is every prospect of 
peace being restored with Turkey in the near future, which 
will mean so much for British trade, especially if the rep- 
arations muddle in Germany is settled, which would mean 
so much for the peace of Europe and for trade in general. 


Unlike last year and previous years, the trade, because 
of stocks this year being all but exhausted everywhere, will 
have to depend upon this year’s crop for next season’s 
wants, as indications are that the world’s carry-over of 
American cotton at the close of this season, July 31st., next, 
will be only about 2,750,000 bales vs. 4,904,000 one year 
ago and 9,364,000 in 1921. 

While the present prospect is for:a crop of about 11,- 
412,000 bales, final results, due to future weather condi- 
tions and doings of the weevil, remain uncertain, as the 
possibilities are that the yield may be large or small, de- 
pending on future weather developments and damage to 
come of weevil from now on. 


It is to be hoped that a good crop will be made, as a 
yield of 12,500,000 could likely be disposed of by the South 
to advantage and at a satisfactory price, whereas a small 
crop would be a trade calamity. 


New Steel Heddle Plant for Greenville. 


In addition to the acquisition of the plant of the Caro- 
lina Reed Company, at High Point, N. C., which they pur- 
chased recently, the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company, 
of Philadelphia, will erect a new southern plant at Green- 
ville, S. C., where the southern offices, with Hampton Smith 
as manager, are located. 

The plant will be a two-story and basement, re-inforced 
concrete building, 60x100 feet. It will be located on East 
McBee Avenue, and will cost approximately $200,000, it is 
stated. Manufacture of loom reeds, steel loom harness and 
flat steel heddles will be done at the new plant. J. E. 
Sirrine & Company, Greenville, are the engineers. 
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Cutting the cost of the manufactured product does 
not always result in lowered profits. Many mills 
have found that profits can be kept near normal by 
effecting, wherever possible, savings in the operat- 
ing cost. 


Many mills have found that a substantial saving 
quickly can be effected by cleaning roving bobbins 
with the Termaco Roving Bobbin Cleaner. The proof 
of this is in the fact that 40% of the entire produc- 
tion of Termaco machines is purchased by mills which 
have already installed one or more of these money- 
saving, efficient cleaners. 
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Cleans 36,000 roving 
bobbins, 12” or less 
in overall length, 
each working day. 


Requires only one 
operator. 


waste without splin- 
tering, cutting or 
causing slightest in- 
jury to bobbins. 


ly high grade con- 
struction, will give 
years of satisfacto- 
ry service, 

Easy and perfect in- 
terchangeability of 
parts. 


absorbed by the sav- 
ings effected. 











Engineering Department 
General Supply Ca., Danielson, Conn., Representative for N. Y. & N. EB. | 
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It does not obligate you in any way whatsoever 
to obtain data from our Engineering Dept. regard- 
ing what a Termaco will accomplish in your own 
particular case. We believe you will find such infor- 
mation of real value. Write for it today. 


Every machine 
“Termaco” 


terial and operation. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO,, Inc. 
Chicthllie, N. 
(N. Y. & N. E. Representative has at all times a complete 


stock of parts, to afford northern and Canadian mills quick 
and efficient service.) 
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Advantages on Drawing Frames, 
Slubbers, Etc., from using 
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Modern Textile Lubricants 


Less waste due to Lapping Steel Rolls— 
More even Weights— 
No Swollen Leathers on Top Rolls— 


Eliminate Dry Arbors on Fluted Leath- 
er Rolls. 


From NON-FLUID OIL you get sure and pos- 
itive lubrication but without the dripping 
and wasting of liquid oil—so, much less 
NON-FLUID OIL is used, and the result is 


BETTER LUBRICATION AT LESS COST 
PER MONTH. 


NON-FLUID OIL keeps in the bearings and 
off the cotton—eliminating the loss caused 
by stained goods. 


Fill out coupon for a free sample and 
Bulletin on the Lubrication of Textile 
Machinery. 


New York & New Jersey _,’ 


° / 
Lubricant Company , 
401 Broadway New York Ps 
Southern Agent: / 
L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. ’ 
r] N. Y. 
/ & N. J. 
Ample Stocks at Our Branches: 7 Lubricant 
7 Co. 
Charlotte, N. C.; 
/ Please send 
Greenville, S. C.; / Testing Sam- 
/ ples and Bulle- 
Atlanta, Ga.; 7 thn on “Lubsi- 
: ‘| 
New Orleans, La. / a. . 
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Many comments were heard after the Saturday morning session 
of the Southern Textile Association at Asheville on the remarkably 
free flow of language at the command of R. W. Jennings, general 
chairman of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia and pres- 
ident of the West Point (Ga.) Club, who was one of the 
speakers at that session. It was no surprise, however, to those who 
heard him demonstrating this talent as he attempted to extricate 
himself from a sand trap on the Biltmore Forest course the day pre- 
vious as depicted in the above photograph.. (Note.. The remarkable 
clearness of the picture is due to its being snapped between strokes 
after the sand cloud had been allowed to settle.) 
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J. K. Epwarps has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Imperial Mill, Los Angeles, Calif., and accepted a sim- 
ilar position with the Henrietta Mill, Caroleen, N. C. 

Wiitu1am H. Wixson, second hand of carding at the 
Davis Mill No. 1, Fall River, for the past year has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of carding at the Luther Mills, 
Fall River, Mass. 

R. A. Haynes has accepted a position as overseer of 
spinning at the Clover (S. C.) Mill. He was formerly at 
the Osceola Mill at Gastonia, N. C. 

Frep H. Wuirts, of Charlotte, N. C., southern agent 
for a number of textile machinery organizations, has been 
appointed southern agent of the Stafford Company, mak- 
ers of automatic looms. 

W. L. Goopwin, formerly superintendent of the Pryor 
Hosiery Mills, Jasper, Tenn., has been made manager of 
the Star Hosiery Mills, of Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Rosert E. McDonaup, Jr., for several years superin- 
tendent of the Anchor Mills at Huntersville, N. C., has re- 
signed to become connected withe Lowe Manufacturing 
Company, Huntsville, Ala. 

D. C. JonxEs, superintendent of the Drayton Mills at 
Spartanburg, S. C., has resigned to accept a position with 
the southern headquarters of Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Charlotte. 

E. A. Franks, formerly with the Dunean Mills, Green- 
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ville, S. C., has resigned to become superintendent of the 
Drayton Mills at Spartanburg. 

J. R. Kiuiian, manager of the Asheraft Plant of the 
Martel Mills, Ine., Florence, Ala., has been placed in charge 
of the Beaver Plant of the same company at North Adams, 
Mass. 

James W. Nipper, superintendent of the Lexington Mill 
of the Martel Mills, Ine., Lexington, S. C., has been made 
manager of the Asheraft Mills of the eumpany at Florence, 
Ala. 

F. Gorpon Coss, for several years general superintend- 
ent of the Lancaster Cotton Mills at Lancaster, 8. C., has 
been promoted to the position of general manager of this 
group of rills. 

M. W. Darsy, who has successfully operated the Cherry 
Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., for many years in the capacity 
of superintendent, has been promoted to the position of 
treasurer ‘and general manager of that company. 

I. B. Covineton, who was elected general manager of 
the new Wade Manufacturing Co., at Wadesboro, N. C., 
where the mill is now being erected, has moved to Wades- 
boro as his permanent residence. 

N. C. Extrne, formerly secretary and treasurer of the 
Cherry Cotton Mills at Florence, Ala., has been elected 
president of that company. 

G. A. FRANKLIN, superintendent of the Sibley Mfg. 
Co., Augusta, Ga., recently returned from a trip to New 
York and other points. 

CuHarLes R. Brumpy has been promoted from superin- 
tendent to general manager of the Cedartown Cotton & 
Export Company. 

W. T. Jennines has been promoted from overseer card- 
ing and spinning to superintendent of the Leward Cotton 
Mills, Worthville, N. C. 

C. W. Prrtir has resigned as assistant superintendent. 
of the Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C., to be- 
come superintendent of the Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, Nine- 
ty-Six, 8. C. 

C. T. Hugues, overseer weaving at the Glenn-Lowry 
Manufacturing Co., Whitmire, 8. C., has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent. 

O. F. Gituam, of Columbus, Ga., has become overseer 
of weaving and twisting at the tire fabric plant of the 
Great Falls Manufacturing Co., Rockingham, N. C. 

A. G. Pirrman has resigned as night overseer of card- 
ing at the Pomona Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., to become overseer of carding and combing at the 
Peck Manufacturing Company, Warrenton, N. C. 

G. B. McComss has resigned his position with the Marl- 
boro Mills, McColl, S. C., to become superintendent of the 
Great Falls Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, N. C. 

C. L. BecKNnELL, of Gastonia, N. C., has accepted the 
position of overseer of carding at the Vivian Cotton Mills, 
Cherryville, N. C. 

Cas. H. Cosie has been promoted to overseer carding 
at the Leward Cotton Mills, Worthville, N. C. 

J. H: McCarwn has been promoted from night overseer 
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Tolhurst was renning at full te i? MACHINE 


speed with a full load is 
graphic evidence of com 
plete freedom from vibra- 
tion. The brimming glass 
on the most sensitive part 
‘a Hie of the machine held every 
4 drop and the pencil and coin LONGER 
maintained balance through- } LIFE FOR 
MORE eo He out the running period. 
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Has Vibration Been Robbing 
You of These Dollars ? 


The Tolhurst principle of the gyrating spindle saves 
these and other dollars by completely eliminating 
vibration. The gyrating spindle automatically ad- 
justs itself to the load, eliminates excessive side 
thrust on the bearings without undue strain on the 
spindle. These are items of real interest, for they 
mean dollars and cents, money saved instead of 
money lost. 
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There is a size and type of Tolhurst Extractor to 
meet every textile requirement. 
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Write for full information regarding 
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spinning at the Chronicle Mills, Belmont, N. C., to day 
overseer spinning at the Imperial Mills, of the same place. 

R. L. Date, formerly overseer weaving at the Winns- 
boro Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C., has resigned and accepted a 
similar position at the Great Falls Manufacturing Co., No. 
1, Rockingham, N. C. 

CHARLES T, CHRISTIAN has accepted a position as super- 
intendent at the Banning (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

I. H. Craton has accepted a position as overseer card- 
ing at the Liberty Cotton Mills, Dallas, Ga. 

J. D. Pack has been promoted from second hand to 
night overseer spinning at the Chronicle Mills, Belmont, 
N. C. 

Henry D. Martin, formerly connected with southern 
mills in Alabama and South Carolina, has been on a recent 
trip through the South visiting old acquaintances. 


H. GarpNER MeKerrow has been appointed sales man- 
ager for the Althouse Chemical Company, Reading, Pa., 
and began his duties in connection therewith on July Ist. 
The Althouse Chemical Company manufactures a speciai 
line of light fast dyes for cotton, wool and silk, and proposes 
to materially extend its activities in this branch of dyestuff 
manufacturing. These are entirely new dyes, not found in 
the Schultz classification, and are of especial value in pro- 
ducing a wide line of mode and fashion shades in conjunc- 
tion with other well-known dyes, as well as possessing a 
field of their own as self-colors. 

The development of such..a line, together with.the pro- 
duction of certain special intermediates, is the direction in 
which most experts believe the American dyestuff indus- 
try should proceed, and it is in recognition of this fact 
that the Althouse Chemical Company is working along orig- 
inal lines rather than simply copying formerly well-known 
colors. 


Boston’s Textile Week. 


Breaking all records for exhibition space sold, the 
eighth International Textile Exposition, to be held in Me- 
chanics Building, Boston, promises to be the greatest af- 
fair of its kind ever held in this country. The entire Me- 
chanics Building, including Paul Revere Hall, embracing 
more than 125,000 square feet of floor space will be filled 
with the extensive displays which will include every im- 
portant phase of the industry. 

Chester I. Campbell, under whose personal direction the 
great exposition will be held, and whose organization is 
now busy working out many of the preliminary details of 
the show, reports that already more than 300 firms have 
taken their spaces, and that new applications are constant- 
ly coming in from all parts of the country. 

“Textile Week,” as the days will be called between 
October 29th and November 3rd, promises to be an exceed- 
ingly busy one, both for Boston and the industry at large. 
Apart from the exposition itself there will be a number 
of annual meetings by various associations and group 
meetings by individuals. 

Two big national conventions will be the leading attrac- 
tions during the week. Of first importance will be the 
gathering of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, whose business transactions are of vital impertance 
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to every branch of the industry. While the program is 
not as yet completed, it is known that there will be several 
speakers prominent in their line, who will be heard on 
topics of interest. 

The New England Association of Commercial Engi- 
neers also holds its convention during the week. This 
body of experts give much of their time to the promotion 
of the Power Show, which will be held in the basement 
of Mechanics Building during the exposition. The Power 
Exhibition will include everything of importance to the 
industry in the application and the transmission of power 
as special attention is always given to new ideas and im- 
provements that improve the efficiency of operation of 
mill machinery. 








“Cotton and the Cotton Market” is the title of a book 
by W. Hustace Hubbard which has just been published. 
The author is a member of the well known cotton firm of 
Hubbard Brothers and Company, New York City, and, as 
the name implies, the book follows the cotton crop from 
the field to the mill door. It is a notably informing ex- 
position of how cotton is raised and of how it is marketed. 
The close contact with his subject which the author has re- 
ceived through his connection in business has equipped him 
in an excellent manner for a discussion of it. First, the 
author discusses all phases of cotton cultivation; then he 
sketches the machinery used to market the bales, including 
a study of the warehouses and compresses in the South, and 
the methods of doing a future contract business on the three 
large exchanges. Then there is carefully studied the man- 
ner in which merchants use the future contract system to 
protect themselves against market risks, i. e., “hedging,” 
and a consideration of the subject of speculation in its 
connection with cotton marketing is also ineluded in the 
book. 

This book is published by D. Appleton and Company, 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City, and the price per 
copy is $3.50 net. 





In reporting the technical session of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers meeting in the June 
issue, on page 655 this statement was made, “Mr. Walen, 
of the Cotton Research Company, stated that he had been 
able to photograph the sound emitted by the ‘drag’ or ‘sing’ 
of the cotton, but had found no definite advantage in doing 
so, though it was essential to know the character of the 
eotton when making tests.” 

Mr. Walen has advised us that this was in error, stating 
that during the meeting it was said that it was impossible 
to photograph sound, and that he had declared that a 
number of the scientific bureaus of the government had 
done this very successfully and that in all probability it 
might be possible to photograph the sound of the “drag.” 
After this, Mr. Marble stated that a professor at Clark 
University in Worcester had been doing this for some time. 

We are glad to publish this correction at the request 
of Mr. Walen.—Editor. 

Booklet F, illustrating the Grundy patent flexible in- 
sulated coupling and the Mather flexible coupling, has been 
issued by Charles Bond Co., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
which includes testimonials showing the varied uses to which 
the “Grundy” is put. 
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INTANGIBLES IN MANUFACTURING 


Should 
you build 
for 
The Present 
or 
Plan for 


The Future? 
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Frederick wf M¢ Donald 


What is “The Cheapest?” 


Any old building, in any oid place, is, lots of times, a mighty 
cheap initial investment—with the heaviest kind of carrying 
charges. 

The best kind of plant—reinforced concrete, steel, brick, tim- 
ber, or sheet iron—for the particular purpose, at the least cost, is 
the cheapest. The cheapest, other factors being ignored, may eas- 
ily prove the most expensive. A little time spent in comparative 
design, with a bit of cost estimating, gives the right answer. 

There is no way of just guessing it—if you are to ever finish 
paying the cost of your guess. 

Gooed artificial lighting seems a small point—until you find 
an electric bill of hundreds of dollars a month one of your fixed 
charges. 

Fire protection is of little moment—until you get burned out. 

Good plumbing and sanitary facilities may be considered as 
attributes of dandies and dudes—but they keep your help healthy 
and satisfied, and lessen costly labor turnover. 





The suitability of a building or plant for other uses is of 
slight importance until you change your location, or liquidate 
your business, and find there are no buyers—and you have to sac- 
rifice at a loss to save anything. A little planning beforehand 
may eliminate some peculiarities of arrangement or construction 
that limit the adaptability of the buildings. 


The arrangement of the buildings in logical order is as impor- 
tant as putting the machinery in proper sequence. It saves plant 
transportation, labor, waste space, time and overhead—hardly a 
saving in first cost, but a big saving in fixed charges of opel ration 
that may be invisible, but are none “the less insidious and costly. 


Finally, the studying and forecasting of the future develop- 
ment of the business will enable the buildings to be so construct- 
ed, placed, and arranged internally as to lend themselves readily 
to expansion. If a high hill is on one side, if a railroad line or a 
creek is in the way, expansion in a given direction may be blocked 
entirely. Often, it will prove profitable to install heavier founda- 
tons and supporting structures, and to erect temporary ends to 
buildings, to take care of future additions. 

Not today’s cost—but the cost of the investment over a num- 
ber of years—the high price of those unseeable intangibles that 
choke out profits a little each day—these should be the determin- 
ing factors in what and how you build. 
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Eight Factories 


Meeting the Demand for 
Higher Quality at Lower Cost 


This immense organization, including 8 big plants, with its 
wide experience, more expert workmen and vast buying 
power, are able to turn out higher quality textile products at 
lower cost than any other manufacturer of like products 
Today U S B & S Co. products are considered the standard 
the world over. 


U S Bobbins, designed by prac- The “Stetson” Hand sarenng 


tical men with long experience, Shuttle is another famous U 
are stronger, lighter and absolute- (or diccnlion a aes bd 9 
ly smooth and true. A system of that has ever been put on a loom. 
testing every bobbin on yourown YJ § Shuttles are made in everv 
spindles eliminates any that do type for Draper, Stafford and 
not run true. Crompton & Knowles Looms. 


Automatic loom users who have not already adopted our remarkable 
new “S EYE Automatic Shuttle” have only to try it, as a trial has 
convinced the most skeptical that it is the best automatic shuttle ever 
made for any kind of automatic loom. Several loom builders have 
approved the “S Eye” Shuttle, realizing that its simplicity, ease in 
positive threading, uniform tension and freedom from unthreading, 
misthreads, mispicks and broken picks are good reasons why a weaver 
of first quality can afford to use no other. 


A sample of any US. product will be gladly 
sent on approval. Ask today for catalog 


USB&S Co. PRODUCTS 


BEAMS SPOOLS SPEEDERS ROLLS 
Cotton Mogquette WARP FILLING Comber 
Rubber gett CAP FILLING Underclearer 
eet FLAX SPINNING sawing 
BOBBINS wister TERS 
Jack blbiohas Winder 
SHUTTLES Silk TRIPTODS 
SKEWERS Belting QUILLS ETC. 
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Had you ever thought just how the boss would talk to 


you if you and he were away off on the bank of a river 
somewhere and had gotten on pretty good terms with each 
other? 

Just how he would open up his heart and talk to you, 
for your own good, just like he would talk to his own son if 
his son were in your job instead of you. 

Well, about the first thing he would begin talking about 
would be “teamwork.” 

You know “team work” has been the direct cause of 
success for more cotton mills, more overseers and superin- 
tendents, than any other one thing. 

You know a blamed old mule can’t pull while he is kick- 
ing, to save his life. It just simply is an impossibility. 
He just has to stop pulling every time he kicks. 

So does an overseer; he simply can’t pull with the other 
overseers or with the superintendent when he is kicking. 

Ever go bird hunting with two dogs and see one of them 
point just as pretty as a picture; then the other dog would 
run right up and flush the covey. 
there, was there? 


Not much team work 


And do you remember just how you felt toward that 
second dog—what a pleasure it would have been to just 
beat the devil out of him? 

Honest now, do you suppose you have ever given the 
boss any reason to feel that way about you? 

You know not so very long ago what little cloth and 
yarn was manufactured was made by individuals on hand 
looms, hand spinning and frames. Do you suppose it would 
be possible to make enough cloth to supply the world that 
way today? No, certainly not. What has made it possible 
for millions of yards of cloth to be made where one yard 
was formerly made? “Team work,” of course—you ean 
see that plainly, can’t you? 

Well, competition is calling for more “team work.” 

Mill presidents and superintendents are looking for 
men who are “team workers.” 

No better illustration could be referred to than the re- 
cent world war. It looked like Germany was going to 
“lick” the whole world—Franee, England, and all the 
other countries were trying to win all the glory for them- 
selves, and for their selfishness, their pride—that chip on 
the shoulder—they came blamed near having no shoulder 
left to carry a chip on. 
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Then the great idea came—put all the armies under one 
head—Foch was made generalissimo—then they got “team 
work,” and beat Kaiser Bill to a frazzle. 

A well known and very successful firm kad just built 
their second mill and decided to put on another assistant 
superintendent. The president and general superintendent 
talked over the advisability of promoting the overseer of 
weaving; decided on a very nice salary they would pay him, 
laid plans for building him a nice house, ete. They sent for 
him to come to the office to talk the matter over. 

Well, he of course was very much pleased, and told 
them he would do his very best, but he then began to ask 
just what authority he would have; whether he would have 
to do this and that and the other thing, until finally the 
president said, “Well, we'll talk the matter over again in a 
few days. We are not quite ready to put on a man just 
now.” 

After the overseer had gone the president said to his 
general superintendent, “I don’t believe he would suit us. 
He shows clearly by his conversation that he does not know 
what ‘team work’ is. He is one of those one-man fellows, 
big I and little you. No I don’t think he would be a sue- 
cessful manager of people. A man who will not give 
team work can’t get team work.” 

More overseers and supreintendents have lost jobs on 
account of not understanding team work than from any 
other one cause. 

I have often heard superintendents brag about how they 
told the president that if he did not stay out of the mill he 
could get another man to run it; and I have also heard of 
overseers who would brag about felling the superintendent 
to keep his hands off, so to speak. 

Poor fools! They don’t realize that they are losing the 
cooperation, the team work of a man who can do them more 
good toward running the job than any other person con- 
nected with the plant. 

Just remember, brother, that kind of a chap is too darn 
narrow-minded to ever run a big job, where men must pul 
together unselfishly to bring suecess to the firm. 

If one man could run the whole works he might be able 
to get by with such stuff. But it takes several overseers, 
second hands, section men, weavers, spinners, frame hands, 
and a lot of other operatives to run a cotton mill and they 
all, or at least most of them, are what we eall human beings. 
The suecessful man who works human beings is the man 
who understands “team work.” 

Team work calls for broadmindedness, not selfishness. 

The man who never thinks of anything but “number 
one” is the man who settles down on the little one-horse job. 

You know, it is so doggone little to be selfish I can’t see 
why so many men try to get all the selfishness there is in 
the world. Some just look like they want to “hog” the 
thing and take it all. 

(Continued on page 869.) 

















































To Insure Profits 


Pian Your Budget on Sound Cost Accounting 
“It is one thing to make the Plan—quite another to work the Pian’”’ 
PROFIT, in a large measure, is the elimination of LOSS. To be eliminated, 
Loss must be accurately detected. 


Adequate Cost Accounting— Accounting Control—locates Loss, shows 
where, how, when, and in what amount it occurs, and points out the remedy. 
Only thru Cost Accounting can the factors that enter into the Budget—always 
planned to insure Profits—be determined and controlled. 


Present business conditions demand adequate and Sound Cost Accounting, 
devoid of frills, and administered by a competent organization of experts of 
wide and varied experience. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS—SYSTEMS—TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL 

PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI BALTIMORE DENVER 


PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 


MILWAUKEE 


| NCREASE in cloth production 
for a solid years run can be 
shown with 


“DUPLEX” 
FLAT STEEL LOOM HARNESS 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


Southern Office 
509 Masonic Temple : Greenville, S. C. 


Hampton Smith, Southern Manager. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of Nickel-Plated Drop Wires for every kind of loom. 


| 
| 
GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
| 
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Waste on Warper Beams. 


Epiror Corron: 

There was some discussion at the Asheville meeting of 
the Southern Textile Association, and there seems to be 
among mill men generally, in regard to section beams or 
warper beams not running out even on slashers, thereby 
making a lot of what is known as soft waste. I have been 
making warper beams for a number of years and it is right 
amusing to hear the different things suggested to stop 
this trouble. 

For instance, some men recommend tying a weight to 
the knock-off dog that falls in the slot on the warper 
clock. If I had a man who did not know any better than 
that or would not learn any better, I would think he was 
very dull. 

Other men say that all of these knock-off dogs on each 
warper must be the same width. I claim if these knock-offs 
are put on right they will stop the warper without any 
extra weight, and if you do not change any change gears 
on the warpers to get the different length beams, the 
knock-off dogs may be from an eighth of an inch to a 
half an inch wide and not affect the yardage at all—pro- 
vided the clocks are run from knock-off to knock-off; that 
is, from drop in the slot to drop in the slot on the warper 
clock. 

Of course, if a man runs wraps and parts of wraps 
then he will have to be careful in setting the clocks, and 
then the clock should be marked, and not the knock-off. 
If the gears are changed to get the different yardage, then 
run from slot to slot. 

There are a few things about a warper that will make 
long run-outs or put too much yarn on a beam. One is if 
the worm gear on the measuring roll gets to binding in the 
change pinion gear. Another is if the stands on the warper, 
which the measuring roll runs in, get clogged ,with cotton or 
waste. 

There is nothing to make a short beam or less yardage 
unless the clock is moved, provided the measuring rolls are 
the same size. If the warper man will keep his measuring 
rolls running smoothly his yardage will be practically the 
same on every beam he runs. 

I contend that the majority of the waste made on the 
slasher is caused by putting more friction on one beam 
than you have on another. If you will figure a little you 
ean readily see that on 30s yarn you get from one to three 
inches stretch to the yard. Suppose you have one beam 
You will 
left on that beam 13 pounds of yarn, nearly, with 380 
ends, 30,000 yards. If you will examine the slasker stands 
it will be seen that the stands are worn from beams run- 
ning too tight. 


stretching one inch more than the rest. have 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform te 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 





I have before me a record which was made on August 
16, 1902, where the soft waste from the slasher beams was 
as low as 33% Ibs. on 100 beams or 1 
beam. 
warp yarn. 


3 ol a pound to the 
8s and 4s 


And the reason it was such a good record was 


This was made on numbers 12s, 14s, 7s, 


because the warper man and the slasher man got together. 
The warper man kept his measuring rolls running freely 
and the slasher man got the friction on each of his beams 
as nearly correct as it was possible to get. Now this waste 
was reduced from an average of a pound to 114 pounds per 
beam. The same warper man was on the job with a high 
percentage of waste. The change came when a new slasher 
man came on the job. 

You may have the warpers in absolutely perfect condi- 
tion and measuring exactly the same yardage, but unless 
the friction on the beams in the slashers receives attention, 
a big percentage of waste will result. 

[I am not writing on theory, but on actual experience. 
The slasher man referred to is still living and still on the 
same job. The warper man is still living and on a better 
job. iE S. 3.18. C.) 


Finishing O. D. Twill. 


Epiror Corron: 

I am enclosing herewith a sample of 2.65-yard O. D. 
twill and would greatly appreciate receiving information 
through “How Other Men Manage” as to a formula for 
finishing same. I would like to have the twill well raised 
up when the goods are finished. G.-C 
Epiror Corron: 

Replying to the inquiry of “C. K. (Wis.),” regarding 
the finishing of a 2.65-yard O. D. twill of 


closed a sample and which was submitted to me, I will say 


which he en- 


that probably the best way would be to proceed as follows: 

After dyeing and mangling heavily and drying, the 
goods should be starched on the back on a two-bowled man- 
gle, the lower bowl being of brass or rubber and the top 


bowl of wood. The lower bowl runs in the starch and may 
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—the thief, the night prowler, the 
trouble-maker, or other dangerous 
trespasser. 
Surround your plant 
with that bulwark of 
steel, a high, unclimb- 
able, impregnable 
Anchor Post Fence. 
Anchor Post Factory 
Fences are made of 
heavy steel chain link 
fabric—No. 6 wire. 
Sturdy steel posts are 
Drive-Anchored. Ev- 
ery part galvanized 
throughout. 
All A. P. offices and sales 
agents are equipped to 
supply quick service and 
complete informa- 
tion. Just phone, write, 
or wire the nearest. 
ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church St. New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 


BOSTON, MASS HARTFORD, CONN. 
79 Milk Street 902 Main Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
8 So Dearborn St. Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
SOUTHERN SALES AGENTS 
Charlotte, N. C.: R. M. Lane, Atianta, Ga.: Beauilieu & 
P. 0. Box 1375. Applewhite, Citizens South- 
Greenville, S. C.: H H. Orr, ern National Bank Bidg. 
315 Palmetto Biug oe 
Savannah, Ga.: C. M. Mac- Birmingham, Alo: C_ S&. 
Lean Co., 20 East Bay St. Caldwell, 2011 3rd Ave. 
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be lapped with cloth if necessary to give more starch to 
the goods. The goods pass straight through the nip of 
the rolls and not overhead through the starch, the idea be- 
ing to starch the goods only on the back. The starch is 
made from 80 pounds of yellow dextrin, two gallons of 
oleine oil (50 per cent), and water to make 100 gallons 
after boiling. The goods must be dried on the back to 
raise up the twill, this may be accomplished on the drying 
cylinders by admitting the steam only to the line of eylin- 
ders which touch the back of the goods, the other row of 
cylinders being kept as cool as possible. 

After drying, the goods must lie until quite cool, and 
then be conditioned (sprinkled) on the damping machine 
and allowed to lie for two hours; they are then lightly cal- 
endered and stretched on a three-bowled calender (one iron 
and two wooden bowls) with a medium pressure—cold. 

The twill would possibly be thrown up still better if 
the two wooden bowls were lapped with slasher blanketing 
and the iron bowl was heated with steam, in which ease the 
goods are run with the back to the hot iron cylinder and 
the face (twill) side to the cloth covered wooden bowls. 
This will give a smooth, dead finish and a prominent twill. 
W. B. (Maine.) 


Clothing and Caring for Cards. 


Epiror Corron: 

The finished product of a mill is no better than the qual- 
ity obtained at the cards. There is probably no machine in 
the mill that will show more readily the result, good or bad, 
of having had attention and adjustment by skilled or un- 
skilled workmen than the card. Hence it is obvious that 
only a competent man can be held responsible for good re- 
sults. A grinder may have a helper or understudy of good 
qualities which eternal vigilance will develop into a trusted 
card man, but I am of the opinion that too many so-eall- 
ed card grinders are such in name only, and have been given 
charge of setting and operating cards—a practice, no 
doubt, that has cost many mills large sums of money, to 
say nothing of their manufacturing reputation. 

It is often asked, what make of ecard is the best? My 
answer is that all makes are good if given the proper at- 
tention by a painstaking grinder. Then it is asked, how 
often should a ecard be ground? My answer to this is: 
just before it needs grinding. The different stock and local 
conditions will not permit of any fixed interval of time be- 
tween grindings. It is certainly unfair to the ecard, the 
stock, the machine builder and the mill to attempt carding 
from dull wire, even with the most accurate settings. 

The present-day revolving flat card is getting more at- 
tention than it received a few years ago—there is a question 
in my mind whether the grinders are more interested per- 
Yet the 
best possible results are not obtained in a great many mills. 

The object of the card is three-fold: attenuating, clean- 


sonally, or whether it is the force of competition. 


ing and straightening of the crossed sections of the mass of 
fibers being fed at the licker-in, and all three objects must 
be accomplished (if at all) simultaneously. However, the 
failure to accomplish any of the objects named does not 
necessarily defeat the remaining two, since proper atten- 
uating and cleaning may oceur, leaving the fibers even in a 


worse matted condition than before carding. Again, the 
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combing action may straighten the fibers to some degree and 
by no means clean the work. Likewise, an improper at- 
tenuating or drawing out may take place and produce clean 
work, while the straightening of the fibers has noticeably 
taken place. 

And I am eertain that a great many card men place 
too much stress at the eard for straightening the stock. 
True it is that the combing action of the proper number of 
sard wire on certain cottons will surprise even the experi 
enced grinder, but just here it is well for us to remember 
that the fibers presented to the licker-in when received at 
the doffer have turned a double-somersault, and that be- 
tween these two points are the cylinder and flats, having a 
dual operation at all times. So there is no accounting for 
the exact number of times that an individual fiber may be 
held first by the teeth in the flats and then by the teeth in 
the cylinder before it is deposited on the doffer wire in 
It is impos- 
sible to have the card do the work of pickers successfully 


probably a crossed or unparalleled condition. 


I 
The working features of a card are the licker-in, eylin- 


and it is assumed that a perfectly prepared lap is used. 


der, flats and doffer, and these are so closely allied that 
the improper functioning of any one makes it almost impos- 
sible for the other to deliver good quality, and just here it 
may be well to admit that of all textile machines, the card 
will often take considerable abuse and continue to produce 
work of some kind—improperly clothed ecards, dull wire, 
settings neglected, over or under-oiled, cards not level, ex- 
cessively worn parts, belts propped on the fast pulley with 
a broom handle or other convenient stick, and many other 
sins of omission and commission too numerous to mention. 

Erecting new cards must or should be done by a com- 
petent person, at least the work of fitting all parts, ex- 
amining, ete. He should see that the card is level and that 
one foot or corner rests on the floor, that nuts and bolts 
are all made tight, that all bearings are free to rotate, that 
clothing is properly done under appropriate atmosphere 
and at a right tension. If clothing is properly done it is 
a waste of time to apply the drum or solid grinder roll as 
practiced by some men. Just a light grinding of the eyl- 
inder and doffer with traverse rolls is sufficient for all 
cards, if they are properly clothed with a good quality of 
fillet. 

Before clothing is applied the surface of the eylinder and 
doffer should be gone over with fine emery cloth and made 
perfectly smooth, all the plugs examined to be sure none 
is loose, and do not project or have been driven below the 
surface of the eylinder. After all parts of the mounting 
machine have been carefully examined to avoid accident 
while the tension is on the fillet, the fillet is applied, com- 
mencing at the left side of the ecard; this applies whether 
clothing from the front or back of the card. Personally, I 
prefer, if possible, to have all clothing done from the front. 
When the opposite side of the cylinder has been reached by 
spirally laying the fillet as elose to the selvage of the eylin- 
der as convenient, the tension on the mounting machine 
should be released and the fillet allowed to stand over four 
or five hours. To keep the tension on the mounting ma- 
chine while not in actual use will do injury to the springs 
and soon put the machine in bad condition. 

After standing, the fillet is removed and taper cut, 


using the New England inside taper as follows: For 50 
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‘Why 


It is easily done with Oxweld Weld- 
ing and Cutting Apparatus. 


Such safety appliances are neces- 
sary where certain machine parts are 
exposed, and many large concerns 
have been quick to see the advantage 
of constructing guards from scrap 
sheet metal—via the oxy-acetylene 
process. 


It is much cheaper and easier to 
oxweld than to rivet them. Extreme 
accuracy of shape and dimension is 
maintained, and once oxwelded a job 
stays oxwelded. 


not make gear-guards 
from scrap sheet metal 









The wonderful adaptability of the 
oxy-acetylene process is saving vast 
sums for the metal industry. It is 
repairing broken parts, reclaiming 
others, preventing costly delays, 
speeding production. 

Alert superintendents, contractors 
and engineers who have studied the 
ever-broadening possibilities of ox- 
welding and cutting, have been highly 
repaid. 

Oxweld Resident Engineers in over 
fifty cities are ready to work on your 
problems. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welding and Cutting Equipment 
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inch diameter cylinder and two-inch fillet, eight ribs cut 
in center 75 inches and pull wire from fifth rib from out- 
side three inches first row, three inches second row and three 
inches third row. When the wire from the fifth rib has 
heen removed, cut tapering from the 75-inch marker to a 
point 18 inches and pull wire from 6th rib and proceed as 
above to pull wire in the rows of each rib every 18 inches 
and cut tapering until the full width of the fillet is reached, 
and 10 inches has been allowed for stretch. Since a 50- 
inch diameter card is 157 inches in circumference, 75 +- 18 
+ 18 + 18 + 18 + 10 = 157 inches. 

Taper ends should be applied at about 40 pounds pres- 
sure to rib and tacked at each plug as applied to the cylin- 
der on the selvage only. When shoulder or starting point 
has been reached and as little wire as possible removed for 
tacking, make fast and begin on the opposite side of the 
fillet. When starting the taper, pull the wire from each 
row in each rib and cut tapering at 18-inch intervals, in- 
creasing the pressure approximately 40 pounds per rib 
until the full width has again been attained, when the pres- 
sure may be and should be increased to four hundred 
pounds, and fillet applied under a steady pull and no tacks 
driven until ready to begin the tail-end taper. 

Card fillets vary in width under pressure and should be 
measured before commencing to pull with an allowance of 
1% inch for exposed cylinder to avoid fillet expansion rub- 
bing the arches. At this point the wire must be pulled from 
the outside or right-hand side of the fillet and cut taper- 
ing every 18 inches until the 4th rib has been pulled and 
the shoulder made fast by tacking, when that part of th 
tail end may be eut loose and discarded. Then the wire 
must be pulled from the left side or inside of the fillet at 
intervals of 18 inches and eut tapering to the 4th rib or half 
width, keeping the pressure at 40 pounds per rib and tack- 
ing each plug after the shoulder is made until finished. 
The fillet should be allowed a few hours, say, six ot 
or eight, if possible, to creep or settle before tacking the 
cross plugs, using 14-ounce Swedish iron tacks in every 
other spiral. Keep the temperature in the room, whil 
clothing, at 78 or 80 degrees F. 
weather if possible. We ¥a d¢ (N.A.) 


Avoid elothing in wet 


Disagrees on Differential Theory. 
Epiror Corron: 

In the February issue, “A. J. D. (S. C.)” makes his 
debut in this department by stating that he is unable to 
agree with the statement I made in the November issue of 
Corton regarding fly frame differentials. I wonder if “A. 
J. D.” has a set of “Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations,” 
by B. M. Parker. If not, he should obtain them at once. 
Then he should turn to page 138 in Volume Two. 

In his 11th paragraph, “A. J. D.” gives us what he 
terms a concrete example. I do not see it that way. Let us 
study this example and then turn to page 139 of Volume 
Two, “Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations,” and we find: 

“The value of the train of gearing between the main 
shaft and the spindles and between the gear D and the bob- 
bins, is such as to give the same speed to the spindles and 
bobbins when C is stationary. Then it will be seen that 
when C revolves, the bobbins have a speed faster than the 
spindles and are winding on the roving and that, when the 
speed of C is reduced, the speed of the bobbins is reduced.” 
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(D is the gear driving the bobbins and C is the sleeve gear 


driven by the cones and inside the periphery). Continuing, 


on page 139, Professor Parker states, “The winding of the 
roving on the bobbin is accomplished by the excess speed 
of the bobbin which is gotten from the bottom cone by 
means of the compound.” Mr. Parker is dead right, and 


“A. J. D.” is wrong. 

According to such reasoning as that employed by “A. 
J. D.,” it is possible to have a certain percentage of friec- 
tion by getting a mixture of spindle and excess speeds. All 
modern fly frames are made up of two speeds that are 
separated, one the constant speed of the spindle and. the 
other the excess speed. 

“A. J. D.” ends his article by saying, “The Dal) 


was designed to lighten the work done by the cone belt, 


motion 


and I think it accomplishes this even if it has some short- 
comings in other respects.” 

If the Daly motion was designed to iighten the work 
done by the cone belt, the designer failed in his purpose. 
The Daly motion requires special cone belting, the 


Apparently “A. J. D.” 


same as on all other motions. 


purposes to boost the Daly motion 

Then why state that it has shortcomings in other re- 
spects. I always try to be fair and just with all builders. 
The Daly compound is just as efficient as any new com- 
pound or differential. 

“A. J. D.,” in his 14th paragraph, says, “As I see it 
the cone belt has to bear its share of the friction of bobbin 
shafts, gearing, ete., in fact it must do its share of all the 
work accomplished through the differential whether it be 


Holdsworth, Daly, Tweedale, Curtis or 


J 


or what 
not.” 

Sure thing. But why didn’t “A. J. D.” send in just 
this paragraph only? Wash (R. I.) 


An Organization for Cord Fabric. 


Epitor Corron : 

I read the letter of “K. (O.)” in the June issue of 
CoTTON with regard to making cord fabric. I have just 
completed an organization to make cords for fabric that 


gave the following results: 13s yarn broke 160 pounds, 120 


vard skeins. Twist per inch, 17144 turns. 13s/3, 16 turns 


per inch, cord, 10 turns per inch. Break, single strand, 


14%4 pounds; loop break, 2534 pounds. 
I used two-system picking-breaker picker with one 
three-blade beater, speed 1,000 r. p. m., and one two-blade 


beater, speed, 1,000 r. p. m.; and finisher picker with one 


three-blade Kirschner beater, speed, 900 r. p.m. This made 
a finished lap 42 yards in length in 16 minutes. The speed 


of the licker-in on the cards was 400 r. p. m., and follow- 
ing are the card settings: Feed plate to licker-in, 19; tops, 
10; doffer, 7; doffer speed (27-inch diameter), 8 r. p. m. 


My card draft was 92.5 and I carded 100 pounds a 


day. The drawing draft was 51%, with a slubber draft of 
2.0, an intermediate draft of 4.25 and a speeder draft of 
5.15. My spinning draft was 7.80. The cotton used was 
lis-inch Mississippi middling. 

Due to the fact that I had no machine for opening the 
cotton, doing this by hand, the picker beater speeds are a 
trifle higher than necessary where the bale breaker, ete., is 


used. The licker-in speed of 400 I found satisfactory for 


combing out the cotton and delivering it to the eylinder. 
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METZ TESTIMONY 
IN CHEMICAL SUIT 





Misrepresented In Reports of 
the Trial, He Tells The 
Associated Press. 





RETRACTION BY ONE PAPER 





Facts Regarding His Testimony 
Brought Out’ ir a Statement by 
Assistant Attorney General, 





Colonel Herman A. Metz, who has 
been a witness in the suit of the Gov- 
ernment against the Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc., at Wilmington, Del., de- 
clares that his testimony has been 
grossly misrepresented. In a statement 
to the Associated Press he said: 

‘‘The Morning News of Wilmington, 
Del., on June 26, 1923, published an ar- 
ticle purporting to give my testimony as 
a witness for the Government in the 
suit of the United States against the 


Chemical Foundation, Inc. 

"This articie stated in effect that I 
had paid money to German spies, one 
of whom was under indictment as a fu- 
gitive from justice, for information ex- 
tracted from War Department files and 
used by United States Senator Moses 
in a Scnatorial dye investigation. 

“On June 27, 1923, the Wilmington 
News published:a complete retraction 
of this article, stating among other 
things that their previous publications 
to the effect as above stated was false 
in every particular, and further that 
they were neither reproductions of the 
testimony nor fair paraphrases thereof. 

“They also stated that their repre- 
sentative was not at the trial; that the 
testimony as printed in The News was 
not given at the trial; that I did not 
admit that I had paid any person shown 
by the testimony to be a German spy 
any sum of money whatever; that I had 
nev2r employed any person charged with 
being a German spy to gct any informa- 
tion from the War Department, and 
that there was no testimony given that 
the persons named in the article were 
German spies. 





“ Although counsel for the defendant 
charged in court that I was the invisible 
Jaintiff in the suit and had instigated 

e Government's action, I swore that 

was in Europe when President Hard- 
ng demanded the return of the patents 
and that I had never discussed with 
any official of the Government the mat- 
ter of the present sult. Assistant United 
States Attorney General Henry W. An- 
dérson, ag? the trial at Wilmington, 
offered in evidence a large number of 
communications addressed to me by 
Secretary Bryan, Secretary Lansing, 
Ambassador Gerard, Ambassador Page 
and other Government officials, for the 
pareess of showing that all my actions 
n connection with the dyestuff situation 
were undertaken and carried out with 
the full knowledge of the Government 
and by_their advice and sanction. 

On June 26 Colonel Henry W. Ander- 
son, Assistant Attorney General, made 
the following statement to the Court 
concerning myself, which I have not seen 
printed in any newspaper: 

‘ The character, standing, loyalty, in- 
tegrity and every other quality that this 
witness possesses was attacked on crogs- 
examinaticn, and the witness was with 
counsel acting well within his legal 
rights, and therefore I am not com- 
plaining, restrained to a very limited re- 
bly (38 to those questions. 

“** It is not only the right of the Gov- 
ernment, but that which is due in fair- 
ness to the witness himself, to let the 
facts as fully as ¥ know them to be 
brought out, so that the testimony of 
the witness may be complete for the 
consideration of the Court. This man is 
engaged in a large budsimess. I say 
again, counsel, acting within his rights, 
attacked this witness and his credibility 
and his character and loyalty with a se 
verity that I do not recall having before 
witnessed, and the evidence already in 
this case justifies in my judgment the 
statement that this is but a part of a 
long continued controversy. 

*“** Those things, unless the full facts 
are brought out as far as one can on 
sudden notice of this kind, are liable 
to do irreparable injury to «an indi- 
viduai when there is no redress, be- 
cause these things done in a court of 
justice afford no redress. Therefore, 
while I deem all of that matter as im- 
material, and have so stated, those 
questiong having been gope into, In my 
judgment, it ig my duty to the full ex- 
tent that I on short notice have a 
chance to do so to bring out every fact 
in order that the whole picture may be 
observed, because on cross-examination 
a witness ig not allowed to talk, he Is 
not allowed to explain, he is not al- | 
lowed to tell his motives; he is just 
pinned down to practically bare state- | 
ments and half proof.’ 

Although THE Times did not ublish | 
the article cited, it feels fhat lonel 
Metz is entitled to the publication of 
the above statement as a means of cor- 
recting any ~-° pstarmrecentaed that may 
have been created. 
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My theory is the least you beat and licker-in the cotton, the 
stronger it is; of course you must get the dirt out, hence 
my claim that it is cheaper to the mill to buy cotton of a 
good quality when making “particular” goods. 
H. Y. (Ga.) 
How to Know the Value of Your Cotton at Each 
Process. 

Epitor Corton: 

As the cotton goes through the various processes from 
the bale to the finished yarn, its value naturally increases. 
The principal factors that determine this increase are labor, 
time, and the waste that is taken out at each process. Ot 
course, yarn can be made without bothering to figure out 
these costs, but it is obvious that it is necessary to know the 
exact value at each process and it is essential to good man- 
agement. The following is an example worked out as an 
illustration, using the following data: 

One bale of cotton weighing 500 Ibs. at 20 cents per pound. 
Tare 5 per cent, value 4 cent. 
Moisture 2 percent, value ....... 
Picker screen waste 4 per cent, value 5 cent. 
Card sereen waste 1 per cent, value 34 cent. 
Card cyl. and top strips 4 per cent, value 60 per cent 

of middling cotton 1-inch. 
Clearer waste 34 per cent, value 2 cents. 
Clearer waste, spinning 1 per cent, value 5 cents. 
LaBor Costs: 


en BE er ee eae ee .0007 cent per pound 
Cerds occ. Mieeweeskaaema cs there .00156 cent per pound 
DTOWINE ...8b sad t vibes Sheen Os .00115 cent per pound 
Stabber, BO: RRO seks ss cere os sis .00086 cent per pound 
Intermediate, 1.25 hank.......... .00131 cent per pound 
Rovites,, 420 Re 5s oho 5s 0,5 Soe ves 00391 cent per pound 
Spamming, Seeirscatas asesce ses .0041 cent per pound 

Value of eotton bale, 500 & 20 cents — $100. 

500 & .95 = 475 pounds of cotton. 

500 — 475 == 25 pounds of tare. 

25 pounds at .75 cent — .1875 cents, value of tare. 

$100 — .1875 — $99.8125, value of cotton minus tare. 

$99.81 — 475 — .2101, value of cotton per pound. 

475 & .98 (per cent of moisture, 2 per cent) 465.5. 


$99.81 —— 465.5 — 21.4, value of cotton per pound minus 
moisture. 

465.5 — 446.88 — 18.62 pounds of cotton, allowing 4 
per cent waste at pickers. 

465.5 — 446.88 - 
pickers. 

18.62 « %% cent = $0.1164, value of screen waste. 

$99.81 — $0.1164 — $99.6961, value of cotton at pickers. 

$99.69 — 446.88 - 
at pickers. 

$0.2007 + .0007 cent (labor cost) $0.2014, value of 
cotton per pound at finisher picker including labor cost. 

Carbs. 

446.88 pounds at $0.2014 $90.0016. 

446.88 « .99 442.41 pounds, allowing 1-per cent for 
sereen waste at card. 

446.88 — 442.41 — 4.47 or 4.5 pounds waste. 

446.88 « .96 
top strips. 


18.62 pounds of sereen waste at 


$0.2007, value of cotton per pound 


429 pounds, allowing 4 per cent for 
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446.88 — 429 — 17.88 or 18 pounds waste for strips 
4.5 pounds at .0075 cent 
waste. 


$0.03375, value of sereef 
60 per cent of 20 cents $0.12, value per pound of 
strips. 

18 x $0.12 $2.16, value of strips. 

$2.16 a $0.03375 — $2,19375, total value of waste. 

$90 — $2.19 — $87.81, value of cotton. 


446.88 pounds & .95 — 424.5 pounds. 
$87.81 : 424.5 — $0.206, value of eotton per pour ad 


the ecard. 
$0.206 4 


1. $0.00156 (labor cost) 
pound at card including labor cost. 


$0.20756. value per 
DRAWING. 
424.5 at $0.20756 
424.5  .0075 per cent 
424.5 — 421.316 
3.18 2 cents 
$88.083 — $0.0636 
$88.019 421.316 
$0.208 +- $0.00115 (labor cost) 


$88.083, value of cotton. 
421.316 pounds. 
3.18 pounds waste, 
$0.0636, value of waste at draw 

$88.019, value of cottor 

$0.208, value per pound. 
$0.20915, value per 
pound at drawing including labor cost 

SLUBBER. 
421.316 > 


$0.20915 $88.05, total value at slubb 


$0.209 -+ $0.0086 (labor cost) £$0.20986. value per 
pound at slubber. 
INTERMEDIATE. 
421.3 « $0.20986 $88.388, total value. 
$0.20986 +- $0.0013 (labor cost) $0.21117, value per 


pound at intermediate. 
ROvING. 
421.3  $0.21117 
$0.21117 +- $0.0039 (labor cost) 


pound at roving. 


$88.936, total value. 


$0.21507, value } 


SPINNING. 
421.3 at $0.21507 $90.57. 
421.3 — 1 per cent 417.087 pounds. 
421.3 — 417.087 
4.213 & 5 eents 


$90.57 $0.21065 


4.213 pounds of waste. 
$0.21065, value of waste. 

$90.36, value of cotton minus 
the waste. 

$90.36 417 $0.216, value per pound. 

$0.216 + $0.0041 (labor cost) $0.2201, value per 
pound ineluding labor cost at spinning. 

417 < $0.22 


Two of my previous articles have dealt with the redue- 


$91.74, value of cotton at spinning. 

} * lal ° a ‘ 1 hile thi amn! lone t ove ¢« , 
ing of labor costs and while this example does not give any 
direct method of reducing costs it can readily be seen that 
by keeping tab on the value of your stock at each machine 


} 


it will be easier to keep the costs down. A good method 


would be to keep a chart in the office for each machine and 
plot a “curve” on this chart each week of the costs on that 
particular machine. Let the vertical line represent the 
value of the cotton and the horizontal line the time (in 
weeks). With red ink, draw another horizontal line to 
represent your “bogey” (average value of cotton unde 
normal conditions on the particular machine). When you 
plot your curve from week to week you can see whether 
vou fall above or below “bogey,” and keeping this before 
your eyes will serve as an incentive to keep your costs 


down. N. B. M. (Va.) 
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Installation in the plant of the Scranton Lace C>., 
Scranton. Pa. 







Easy to Keep Clean 










NDUSTRIAL plant owners and engi- 
neers know the importance of choos- 
ing a toilet partition that is easy to keep 
clean, one that affords the fewest pos- 
sible hiding places for dirt and germs. 
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In Sanymetal Partitions all cracks and 
crevices and other dirt caches have been 
carefully avoided. Partitions panels are 
set well up from the floor, and posts 
stand in a sanitary water-shedding base 
shoe. Slant-lip molds and single-sheet, 
unbroken panels offer little foothold 
even for dust. These sheer surfaces are 
further protected by vitreous, non-ab- 
sorbent metal. 
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Built of Armco Rust-resisting Iron All hardware rust 
protected by electro-zinc process. New design doors 
swing on patented Sanymetal Gravity Hinges. Sanymetal 
is also made for toilet room wainscoting. Toilet Catalog 
No. 5 sent on request, 
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Makers of Sanymetal Ofice and 


Factory Partitions 


Specified! 


by leading Construction Engineers 
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One of the leading construction en- 
gineers in the country in specifying the 
sub-flooring for a huge cotton mill, in- 
sisted that it come up to the standard of 
Creo-pine Sub-Flooring—produced by 
the Southern Wood Preserving Com- 
pany. 

Engineers are generally recognizing 
the fact that Creo-pine is the standard 
sub-flooring. Many mill owners are in- 
sisting upon it in new construction pro- 
grams. 






















THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
986 E. 64th Street Cleveland, O. 







Write for full details today. 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


Toilet and Office Putitions 
Creosoting and Creo-pine Products 
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Balanced Twist. 


Epiror Corton: 

“H. H. Y.,” in the June number of Corron, says that 
the best way to analyze the question of twist is from the 
standpoint of the angle of the yarn, but in getting a bal- 
anced twist why go to all that trouble when there is a 
better method that involves very little, if any, mathematics? 
Here it is: Take a bobbin of yarn, pull or wind off about 
two yards, then double it and let go of one end, and see 
what happens. The yarn will turn in the opposite direction 
from that in which it was spun. 

After it has stopped twisting, stretch it a little and more 
turns of twist will result. Stretch a second and third time 
to get in all the opposite turns of twist possible. Then 
form a loop of the thread and you will have a balanced 
twist. The reason for stretching the yarn is that it is under 
tension as it would be when plyed regularly on a twister. 

I know from experience that this method is correct. A 
test made a few days ago with 15s warp yarn, 18 turns 
twist in the single, gave 7144 turns of twist in the ply yarn; 
using a multiplier of 2.50 to square root for 15s/2 gave a 
balanced twist. Again, for 15s/3, using the same multiplier 
gave a balanced twist. 

When I was superintendent of a New York State mill 
in 1909, we made 16s yarn with 16 turns per inch in the 
single and 36 turns per inch in the two-ply, and then eabled 
between nine and ten turns per inch. The resultant yarn, 
16s/6, was balanced but the balance would not have mate- 
rialized if the right traveler had not been used on the 
twister, which can be determined only by test. 

J. J. B. (Conn.) 


Epitor Corron : 

Quite a bit has been writtep by the readers of Corron 
on the subject of balanced twist since the question pro- 
pounded by “M. L.” appeared in the March issue. Yet 
there is much still to be discussed. My own answer to 
“M. L.,” which appeared on page 687 of the June issue, 
stopped abruptly by saying that “M. L.’s” case falls into 
the fourth classes according to Professor Barker’s classifi- 
cation. Moreover, I said, “With the question of kink in 
view, the third condition shall naturally be chosen as the 
ideal condition.” Besides, I aiso suggested to call it three 
conditions instead of four as used by Professor Barker. 

More than a month has elapsed since I wrote that let- 
ter, and until now I could hardly find any time to write 
this one,without which the question would not be completely 
answered. I am going to justify my statements in the first 
letter by going still further into detail as to what are the 
three conditions I suggested as compared with Professor 
Barker’s four, and also which is the best to use for dif- 
ferent purposes in everyday practice. 

I was perfectly aware of the fact that I was taking 
awful chances in ending my first letter in an unfinished 
condition the way I did. I suspect some of your keen read 
ers, with lots of practical experience, could come up and 
tell us right away that the straight fiber twist (Professor 
Barker’s third condition) is not practical to use or at least 
that they had never seen it used during all their mill 


eareers. 


Well, that is the point. Had the interest of the readers 
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been aroused to such an extent, the intention of the writer 
was fulfilled, in deliberately and purposely leaving out the 
latter part of his letter without the least intention to mis- 
lead the reader. My answer for the practical reader is 
that I have not seen the straight fiber twist used myself, or 
at least not in cotton yarns. I may further say that I am 
not apt to be too easily satisfied when any kind of a prob- 
lem is at hand. So let us get together and find out just 
what all these things mean to us in their true light. And 
say it with figures in order to be exact. 

First of all, let us look into the four classes of twists 
as used by Professor Barker. Their respective formulas 


are as follows: 


t 

ae T - — X 
2 

aE aa T Converse Twist) 
2 
t 

Sen So 3S T (Straight Fiber Twist) 
t 

ee ‘| {/ X (Concurrent Twist) 
1 


Where T equals turns per inch in two-fold yarn, and “t” 
equals turns per inch in single yarn. 

From the foregoing it can be clearly seen that Professor 
Barker classifies his twists from the standpoint of twist per 
inch. The writer would do it in a little different way, al- 
though closely related, and the two ean be transformed 
from one system into the other. The writer suggests to 
classify them from the standpoint of the twist multiplier. 


The respective formulas are: 


:) PAS D< § 
es Ss 3. 1D) S 
Di vchets dears 1 he ae 


Where D equals the twist multiplier for the two-fold yarn 
and S equals the twist multiplier for the single yarn. 

It is understood that D and § are in the opposite diree- 
tion. 


In the two systems in question: 


Y1 corresponds to Bl an 

Y2 corresponds to B3 

Y3 corresponds to B4 
Now let us see how we ean work from one system into 
the other. Let us start from Y2. I am going to prove that 
Y2 is nothing but B3. Supposing that we have two Is 


single yarns and wish to twist them together, and, using 





the same multiplier both in the single and double yarns, 
which is the condition of Y2, we will get the following as 


a result: 


. V% * 2.5 twist per inch (two-fold) 
t V1 2.5 twist per inch (single) 
1 Vile & 2.5 
t \ l 2 5 
7 t V% or, 
t 
T (B3), which was the point to be dem- 
V2 
onstrated. 
Transforming Bl and B2 into Y1, using the foregoing 
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particulars except for the item D (twist per inch for double 
yarn) which we take to be 2.5 — \/2 this time, we pro- 
ceed as follows: 
t 
To ——*X 


2 
let X == QO, we get 
t 


(B1) 


T=—— (B2) 
2 
t = V1 X 2.5 twist per inch (single). 
Vi x 25 2.5 
T= ———— —- twist per inch (double). 
2 2 
2.5 25 &K V2 
Then, D should be equal to ——— ty —— : 
2x vVi%e 2 


2.5 


Therefore, D — , which agrees with our assumption. 





V2 

This proves that D is smaller than S as in (Y1), which was 
the point to be demonstrated. 

There remains only one formula to be proven and that 
is the last one of each method—namely, Y3 and B4. 

Before proving the last formula, I would like to make 
a few remarks as to the name of the different twists used 
by Professor Barker. A glance over the B-system will 
show that the names are so chosen as relating to the angles 
both of the fiber and the yarns. It is very easily seen 
that the fibers are laying straight in the finished yarn in the 
“Straight Fiber Twist,’ B3 and Y2. 
statement on page 677 of the June issue that the angle is 


Remembering the 


constant when the same twist multiplier is used, with Y2 
showing that the same twist multiplier is being used, we 
can say for sure that the fibers are straight. If from 
now on we still give it a little more twist in the ply yarn 
by using a larger twist multipliér, we will get an angle in 
the fibers instead of allowing them to remain straight, 
which is our last formula in both systems. Professor Bark- 
er called it Twist” the fact that the 
fiber angle and the twist angle are in the same direction. 


“Coneurrent from 
Here is the proof of the last formula: 
t 
T=——4+X 
1 
As X can be anything—positive or negative number 
we will take it as O for simplicity. 


(B4) 


The formula then becomes 








T= 
If t = V1 & 2.5 — 25 twist per inch, 
T = 2.5 twist per inch. 
Finding the twist multiplier from the above for the 
two-fold yarn, we get 
i 2.5 
D = —- = = 25 &K V2; while S is 2.5. 
V%™ VA 
Therefore, D is larger than § as in (Y3), which was the 


point to be demonstrated. 
With the above formulas, we are in a position to solve 
the problem of twists from any standpoint. We can recog- 
nize them from the standpoint of the angle of yarns, from 
that of twist per inch, or from that of twist multipliers. 
By using the latter we can now positively say that 
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“M. L.’s” ease falls into the B4 or Y3 class; for, 5.5 (D) 


is larger than 3.75 (S). 


Experiments have shown that it is wise to use a twist 


multiplier for the double yarn somewhat equal to \/2 times 
the twist multiplier for single or a little more. This is 


done for the sake of strength rather than the question of 


kink. And this is why the straight fiber twist is not used 
in spite of the fact that it has the least tendency to kink. 
As we all know that we twist the yarns together for gain- 
ing strength and the strength is the least when the fibers 
are straight, this explains why we find the concurrent twist 
being used invariably. 

While I have no intention to criticize the letters of any 


might 


In the May issue “¢ 


of the readers on this subject, it prove interesting to 
review some of the statements. 
told us that it “would balance the twist per inch practical] 
I really cannot understand what he meant 


Probably it 


and 23 are nearly equal. 


to a neutral.” 
would be wise to say that 22.5 


While “C. §.” 


4.25 as a twist multiplier for the double yarn, in the same 


by “neutral.” 


1 
advised to us 


He further stated that it “will come nearer to bal 


issue. 
ancing it.” I guess he is right with reference to kink. But 
I wonder if he is aware that he is sacrificing the strength 


of his yarn, which is more important than kink. Further, 


4.25 is larger than 3.75. So “C. 8S.” is still in the cir 


of case Y3, excepting that he has changed the valu 
“X” a little in case B4. 

So my advice for “M. L.” is to use the twist multipliers 
he mentioned for strength and take out the kink by 
ing or wet twist. 
through. In order 


Just one thing more and I[ will be 


to verify my statement that in most all the cases the last 
ease of both systems is used, I beg to present the recom- 
William Smith, the 


carding and spinning department of the New Bedford Tex- 


mendations made by formerly dean of 





tile School, and now principal of that institution. Mr. 
Smith recommends the following: 
Twist Mul- T.M T.M r.M T.M 
KIND OF YARN tiplier for for r f r 
single 2-ply ly 4-1 é 

(1) Ply threads 5 5.5 5.7 
(2) Six-eord threads. 3.25 4.5 3 va o <a 6.25 
Oe) ree 3.5 4.5 
4) Hosiery ....... 2.5 3.5 4.3 

A glance will show that I am right, for in every case 
the ply twist multiplier is larger than the twist used fo: 


the single yarn. The same reasoning can be applied to ply 


yarns other than two. H. H. Y. (Mass.) 


EpiTor CorTTon: 
I wish to call your attention to two errors in my article, 


“The Angle of Yarns,” which appeared on page 679 of tliz 


June issue. There are two errors in the second example, 
dealing with 4s yarn. 


makes the answer right. 


It is because of the two errors that 


The eorreet one should be, 





D = 1/\V/4 & 26.1 inches, instead of 
D = V4 X 1/26.1 inches. 
And the next should be, 
l 

P = - inches, instead of 

2x V4 & 475 

V4 

P = ———— inehes. 


2X 4.75 

















































Increased Production 


The treasurer of a representative Southern mill 
Says: “‘Some time ago we attached Root Pick 
counters to our looms, which we believe has 
a remarkable effect upon our weavers. They 
now run the looms during the noon hour, 
and sometimes turn them up before starting 
time, and keep them running after quitting 
time. This is the principal cause of our 
increased production.’’ 


Better Production 


The weaver knows that an occasional kick 
will not give him a cent’s worth more in 
tonnage. In this way a more uniform and 
standard piece of cloth is made, so there is 
no incentive to kick the pick which causes 
thin places. This permits you to positively 
guarantee the uniform quality of your cloth, 
and that alone is worth the price of the 
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Exclusive Advantage 


The advantage over ‘‘cut mark’’ or ‘‘yard- 
age’ method of paying with its uncertainty 
of guessing and estimating is entirely elim- 
inated when you pay by the pick. The 
counter has recorded all picks woven and the 
weaver can be paid any time without loss tv 
himself or to the company. It settles dis- 
putes which arise over pay as the weaver 
ean check his week’s wages at any time. 


counter. 


Incentive to the Weaver 


By being able to check his week’s wages 
and knowing what it is at any time, the 
weaver becomes more interested in his work 
knowing that he is being paid more for in- 
creasing his individual production. And 
again, no weaver wants to be classed as the 
poorest workman, so he will exert himsclf 
to the utmost in order not to be shown up 
by his fellow weaver—for payment by pick 
the Root counter way places them al] on @ 
strictly competitive basis 


Promote Harmony 
and Satisfaction 


Payment by the pick rewards the workman 

for the actual amount woven—weavers leay- 

¢ ing you can be paid off immediately—accu- 

rately—no argument between the crews of day 
and night shifts is possible, 

In each of the above there is a decided 
extra benefit in permanent harmony and 
satisfaction among your weavers—it is show- 
ing them square treatment. 


| The Census lakers of the 
Textile Industry 


RQOT 
~in the Textile Mill 


Efficiency and Economy in the Textile Industry, as in every 
industry, depends upon modern Equipment. But why limit 
that equipment? No present day business would consider 
doing away with the adding machine. Remember the adding ma- 
chine starts where the Root Automatic Pick and Hank Counters 
stop—why not use accuracy from the beginning? To count correctly 
raw materials and Individual loom Production and Individual out- 
put of each weaver, is the only method by which production costs 
can be attained from start to finish. 


Our Engineers have successfully overcome the obstacle of vi- 
bration which heretofore has caused so many otherwise good count- 
ers to fail. Direct connection to the moving part of the loom had 
short life, likewise the flexible shaft, so after much research work 

they hit upon a plan of attaching a counter to the loom 
frame and drawing it by worm and gear from a cam shaft 
through two universal joints and a connecting rod, which 
has proven to be the most dependable possible way. See 
illustration below. 


RQLT 


Southern Office: 
14 1-2 S. Church St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Thus, naturally, the next part should be 








1 
26.1% V4 2 2 4.75 
Tane= — - : -- —, instead of 
1 2x 26.1 


2 V4 4.75 
Tan a ae 


H. H. Y. (Mass.) 


[Note—This was evidently a mistake of the hand on the 
part of the contributor and we are glad to print his correct- 
ed figures.—The Editor.] 





Cards and Carding. 


Epitor Corron: 

In my letter in a previous number discussing the prin- 
ciples of carding, I concluded with a description of the 
feeding mechanism. Some ecards, instead of having the 
feed roll and feed plate there discussed, are constructed so 
as to feed the licker-in by means of two feed rolls; this is 
an older form of feeding and is not so desirable. The dis- 
advantage of this method is that a fourth of the diameter of 
the lower feed roll is covered with loose cotton before it 
reaches the point where it comes under the action of the 
licker-in teeth, thus tending to increase the possibility of 
the licker-in’s plucking large tufts of cotton before the 
cotton ought to be delivered. This system is also inferior 
on account of the brief opportinity given for the licker-in 
to operate on the fringe of cotton as compared with the 
roll and feed plate system where a long fringe of cotton is 
presented to the licker-in, thus giving a much better oppor- 
tunity for combing and removing the dirt. In fact, the 
combed fringe of cotton in a card using the feed-plate can 
be arranged to be about three times the length of that in a 
eard using the two-roll method of feeding the licker-in. 


The object of either of these methods of feeding is to 
feed a regular supply of cotton to the licker-in, sometimes 
ealled the “leader,’ “take in,’ or “licker.’ The licker-in 
eonsists of a hollow metal roll about nine inches in diameter. 
On the outside of the shell or curved part of the roll, and 
extending from one end to the other, are spiral grooves into 
which rows of teeth are inserted. The cotton is separated 
almost into individual fibers by the operation of the licker- 
in, which revolves so rapidly compared with the amount 
of cotton delivered that about 2,000,000 teeth pass the nose 
of the feed plate while one inch of cotton is being delivered. 
The teeth are scattered or staggered over the shell of the 
roll in consequence of the spiral arrangement and thus one 
tooth does not strike the fringe of cotton exactly where the 
The teeth are punched out of a 
narrow strip of steel or wire carrying a thickened rib along 
one edge. This rib is forced into the grooves prepared in 
the shell of the licker-in, securely fastened, the teeth 


previous one struck. 


projecting upwards for about 14 of an inch. Several sep- 
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arate spirals are laid side by side, the distance between two 


rounds of any one spiral being one inch, and there are either 


five, six, seven, eight, nine or ten spiral e bv side, ac- 
cording to the class of work for which the card is intended. 
This results in the distance between the centers of two con- 
secutive spirals being 1/5, 1/6, 1/7, 1/8, 1,9 or 1/10 of ar 
inch apart, while the points of the teet y %4 of 


an inch apart lengthwise of the wire. 





Below the feed plate and about 14 the way around the 
licker-in are the mote knives, which extend across the ecard 
with the blade of the knife near the teeth of t ker-in. 
Their object is to remove such impurit is hulls, husk, 
bearded motes, ete., or in other words, a portions of 
matter other than cotton, at the nose of the feed plate. The 
licker-in is moving in a downward direction and the teeth 
are pointing in the direction of its revolution. Since the 
fringe of cotton is held by the roll it will be disentangled 
as the teeth pass through it. 

When the cotton is released from the bite of the feed 
roll it will be taken by the teeth of the licker-in. Any 


short fibers, however, that are not sufficiently long to be 
seeured by the licker-in will fall through the space between 
the mote knives. The cotton that drops in this manner is 
known as fly, and its loss is beneficial since it leaves the 
cotton that passes forward in a more uniform condition as 
regards its length of staple. The licker-in has a surface 
speed of about 1,000 feet per minute, and thus as it revolves 
with the cotton the portions of the fibers that are not in 
contact with the teeth will be thrown out by centrifugal 
force so that the impurities that project-from the fibers on 
the surface of the licker-in will come in contact with the 
blades of the mote knives and be removed, dropping into 
the eavity below the mote knives. 

In the usual construction of cards there are two of these 
mote knives, although one may be used. The knives are 
rigidly held in suitable supports and in the style under 
consideration their correct angle is decided by the machine 
builder, the arrangement being such that this angle cannot 
be changed. They are sometimes made adjustable, how- 
ever, either by being placed on a swinging frame or by be- 
ing provided with setscrews and locknuts by means of 
which either knife may be moved closer to or farther from 
the licker-in and then locked in position, or the entire 
bracket that carries both knives may be moved farther 
from or closer to the feed plate by loosening the serew 
that holds the bracket and sliding the entire bracket on 
the frame of the licker-in screen and then relocking it. 

Underneath the licker-in is a easing known as the licker- 
in sereen, This casing is made of tin and extends across the 
-ard. The portion of the screen directly under the licker-in is 
composed of transverse bars, triangular in shape with 
rounded corners and set with their bases inverted, the re- 
mainder of the screen being plain metal. As the licker-in 
revolves, whatever heavy impurities were not previously 
taken out will be thrown through the openings in the 
sereen. Due to the action of centrifugal force, the cotton 
will also come in contact with the sereen as it did with 
the mote knives, and thus additional impurities will be 
removed. 

The top of the licker-in is protected by a metal cover 
known as the licker-in cover or bonnet, which is curved 
to correspond to the eurved surface of the licker-in. This 
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eover is held in position by two dises, one at each end, 
through which the shaft of the licker-in projects. These 
dises are held in position by flanges attached to them which 
rest in the licker-in bearings attached to the framework of 
the card. The licker-in cover is screwed to these dises and 
thus the licker-in is completely enclosed. The points where 
the shaft passes through the dises should be kept clean 
and well oiled, otherwise the points of contact will become 
heated and tend to bind the shaft. 

Situated about midway between the back and the front 
of the card, and a prominent feature in the construction, 
This eylinder is 
usually 50 inches in diameter, while its width depends on 
the width of the card, being usually 36, 40 or 45 inches. 
Formerly card cylinders were made of wood, but it is now 


is the cylinder, mounted on a shaft. 


the universal practice to construct them of cast iron as 
metal resists the change of temperature and humidity bet- 
ter than wood, which is liable to warp and twist and thus 
prevent accurate setting of the card. When metal cylinders 
were first used the shell was constructed in two pieces, 
bolted together, but the best and most modern method is 
to make the shell in one easting with a sufficient number of 
longitudinal and sectional ribs on the interior of the 
shell to make it strong and rigid. This shell is mounted at 
each end on a spider which consists of a heavy rim east in 
one piece with a series of strong supporting arms. The 
hubs of the spiders are accurately fitted to the ends of the 
shell. The cylinder should be mounted on its shaft as 
rigidly as possible to avoid the possibility of its becoming 
loose. 

The method adopted in the eard under consideration is 
as follows: a shaft long enough to pass through the shell 
and project sufficiently beyond to rest in the bearings and 
also carry the necessary pulleys for driving the cylinder 
and various parts of the ecard is foreed into its position 
through the hub of each of the spiders, by means of a 
powerful screw press. It is then secured to the spiders by 
means of two large taper dowels, one at each end of the 
cylinder. These dowels are driven into holes drilled through 
the hubs of the spiders and through the shaft. The com- 
plete cylinder should be turned and afterwards ground 
while resting on its own bearings, not on a mandrel, so as 
to produce an absolutely true surface when in operation, 
as these cylinders are intended to run at a high speed. They 
are also balanced to insure even running and then their 
construction is complete, the ends are cased in with sheet 
iron to prevent dust or fiber from entering the cylinder and 
to avoid accidents that would be liable to result if they 
were rotated at a high speed with uncovered arms. 

The surface of the cylinder is covered with card cloth- 
ing, which is a fabric with teeth embedded in it and pro- 
jeeting through it at an angle. The addition of the cloth- 
ing to the cylinder increases its diameter to about 5034 
inches. A point on the surface of the cylinder travels at 
about 2,150 feet per minute. The teeth of the wire are set 
very closely in the fiber, there being about 72,000 points 
to the square foot and more than 3,000,000 points on the 
entire cylinder. A fuller description of this clothing, to- 
gether with the manner in which it is applied, will be given 
later. 

We have now earried the description of the licker-in 
and its operation on the cotton far enough to explain how 


the heavier impurities are removed from the fringe of 
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cotton projecting over the feed plate and driven downward 
into the space beneath the card, and also how the fibers 
are moved from this fringe when they project downward 
sufficiently to be released and are carried along on the 
ends of the licker-in teeth at a speed of about 1,000 feet 
per minute. These fibers are now transferred to the sur- 
face of the cylinder, which is rendered possible by the 
respective directions of motion of the cylinder and licker-in 
and by the direction in which their teeth are pointing. 

At the point where the licker-in and cylinder almost 
come in contact, both are moving in the same direction 
The teeth on the 


and have their teeth pointing upward. 


licker-in are comparatively coarsely set while those on the 
cylinder are finely set and have a much greater tendency 
to hold and to retain the minute fibers than the teeth of the 
licker-in. The cylinder is also revolving at more than 
double the surface speed of the licker-in, and consequently 
the fibers are swept off the surface of the licker-in where 
the surfaces of the licker-in and cylinder are in closest 
proximity, and are carried upward on the surface of the 
cylinder. A metal plate or cover, known as the back knif¢ 
plate, protects the cylinder at this point and prevents an 
air current from being formed by the motion of the cylin- 
der. A wedge-shaped piece of wood covered with flannel 
is usually placed in the receptacle formed by the junction 
of the licker-in cover with the back knife plate in order 
to prevent any possible chance of an air current. 

Above the cylinder and partly surrounding its upper 
portion is a chain of flats. These are the parts that give 
the name revolving top flat card to the card. They are 
made of cast iron approximately T-shaped in section and 
are partly covered with ecard clothing about 15/16 of an 
inch wide. They are usually 114 inches wide and slightly 
longer than the width of the cylinder but are covered with 
clothing only over the portion of their length that cor- 


responds to the width of the cylinder. This clothing is of 


a finer wire with the teeth more closely set than that of 
the cylinder, and is usually fastened to the flat by clips on 
each side of the flat. 

There are from 104 to 110 flats on a card, but as they 
are in proximity to the cylinder for only about one-third 
of its circumference, only from 39 to 43 flats are presented 
to the cylinder at one time. Each end is drilled and tapped 
to receive a screw which passes through a hollow stud 
earrying the links and as each link extends from one flat 
to the next and each end of each link encircles one of these 
hollow studs, the flats are connected in an endless chain. 
The serew that is inserted is of special construction, right 
hand screws being used on one side and left hand serews on 
the other side, so that the motion of the flats will tend to 
tighten rather than to loosen the screws, and thus avoid the 
possibility of their becoming loose and allowing a flat to 
come in contact with the cylinder, which would cause con- 
siderable damage. 

I will take up this discussion in a later letter, contin- 
Bab (N. C.) 


uing where I am leaving off this time. 


Do you utilize to the fullest extent the ideas that you 
vet from reading Corron? The greatest influence for good 
of any article is lost unless the individual reader applies to 


himself personally the points brought out. 


Unbalanced Flyers Stretch Roving. 





Epitor Corron: 

It pays to have speeder flyers looked after—the expense 
is more than justified by the results obtained. 

Look around speeders and you will find 90 per cent of 
the flyers out of balance if they have been run two years 
or more. 

Unbalanced flyers cause all sorts of damage to the 
roving. They make hard and soft bobbins and stretch the 
roving, which can be easily understood when we stop to 
think that if the bobbins don’t fill up alike some of them 
must be stretched to make them so hard. Uneven tension 
is the evil that causes the difference. 

If the curl of the pressers is not just right the tension 
vn each bobbin where the curl is not right will be differ- 
ent. If the presser paddle is too flat on the inside, as it 
traverses up and down the bobbin it often rips up the layer 
of roving underneath it as it passes over it. Too much 
curl makes hard bobbins—not enough makes soft ones, so 
to have all bobbins alike it stands to reason that all the 
flyers must be balanced alike and have the same curl on 
the pressers. 

Unbalanced flyers cause the spindles to vibrate and 
wear the bolsters besides harming the roving as it is wound 
on the bobbin. Trained men can be had who will go right 
to the mill and balance the flyers for from thirty-five to 
fifty cents per flyer. It’s worth it. 


Look after the flyers. Gen. (Mass.) 





Reducing Carriage Vibration. 


Epitor Corron: 

I am unable to understand why some earders allow or 
order the speeder flyers positioned opposite from one row 
to the other. The claim is that by having the hollow legs 
and solid legs meet between the rows, it helps to balance 
the frame. This is old stuff; however, there are many card- 
ers who still hold to this theory. 

Flyers are balanced one at a time, and the position of a 
flyer on the spindle makes absolutely no difference. 

When I meet a carder who holds to the foregoing the- 
ory, if the opportunity offers, I remove a few covers from 
the carriage and call his attention to the set screws on the 
shaft being positioned all ways. The latter will cause the 
carriage to shake and not the flyers. Skew gears should be 
set alternately, that is, set every second skew gear, and then 
turn the bobbin shaft one-half turn and then set the rest 
of them. This will help to keep the carriage from vibrating. 

When I visit a card room and notice the layers on the 
slubber bobbins having an appearance indicating that the 
carriage is dwelling at every one-half inch, I make up my 
mind that such a carder should be driving a milk wagon 
or something like that. It was only recently that I called 
a carder’s attention to the streaks on his slubber bobbins, 
and he replied that there was a great deal to carding be- 
sides running a light sliver. True, there is a great deal 
in any card room besides running a light sliver, but it 
should also be borne in mind that a heavy sliver will cause 
a great deal of trouble. 

The streaks on each layer of slubber roving is the tell- 
tale of overworked drawing rolls. A dual operation is ever 
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going on between the strength of the sliver where the most 
fibers exist in its cross-section and the drawing efficiency 
of the front top leather roll. 

In a previous letter to this department, I stated that I 
had found finished drawing sliver weighing 80 grains to 
the yard. Since writing that letter, the finished sliver in 
question was changed from 80 grains to 45 grains, and 4 
wonderful change occurred in the carding and spinning 
rooms. 

Before the change, all waste such as card, drawing, rov- 
ing and stick waste was as high as 900 pounds per week 
of 48 hours. Now the amount of waste for the same num- 
ber of hours never exceeds 400 pounds—and still they will 
tell you that a heavy sliver doesn’t amount to anything. 

I see in the May issue of Corron that “C. S. (Ga.)” 
discovered an evil caused by the bobbin-lead system, but 
evidently does not know it. His reasoning and argument 
is okeh, but he forgot to mention that the roving is strcich- 
ed before leaving the fly frame, as admitted by “A. B. C. 
(R. I.)” for whom I have a great regard and respect as 
a writer. (What’s happened to “A. B. C.”; why don’t 
we hear from him?) 

I have in hand a photograph showing a micrograph 
illustration of two yarns. One spun with a relative humid- 
ity of 80 per cent and the other one at 45 per cent. The 
yarn spun at low humidity appears to be twice as large 
as the other, and is not so close, compact and smooth. How- 
ever, the yarn in question was not wound. The addition 
of moisture in all fibers adds weight, pliability, elasticity 
and flexibility, and also that the presence of an excessive 
amount of moisture will render them heavy and inert is 
equally true. Therefore, “C. 8.” is right. 

At least two contributors to this department have ad- 
mitted that the roving is stretched on all fly frames. 
Therefore, if what “C. 8.” points out is true—and I be- 
lieve it is—then the bobbin-lead system is causing a great 
deal of stretched roving. Wash (R. I.) 





Leading Mill School Education. 


Epitor Corron : 

Where are our section men, second hands and over- 
seers to come from when the ones we now have take back 
seats in the beyond, or get too slow for the pace in the pro- 
gression of the times? It is some problem now, and was 
twenty times worse ten years ago. A great many times 
I have taken notes about the rooms, looking for prospective 
material for promotion, wondering who would be a good 
one here and there if I should happen to need a man for a 
certain job in the mill in the case of a vacancy. I find it 
it quite a problem, though not so bad during the last two 
years as during the war period, but as the other industries 
begin to demand operatives the textile operative gets less 
ambitious and it seems a misery for him to exist, much less 
work for a promotion in the mill business. 

I have been studying on this question for more than five 
years, and the thought keeps coming to my mind, that our 
mill schools—in which the mill pays the greater portion of 
the teacher’s salary—should teach and encourage the coming 
young boys to take up textile work as a profession, and 
stop teaching them to “go to college”. While college is a 
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are versatile performers! 


You can’t get along without them on Print 
Cloths, Marquisettes, Lenos and Lace Cloths. 


Here’s what their Brunzol Guminat does: 


Adds body and weight to the goods. 
Increases weight 10% to 25%. 

Does not affect color or quality of goods. 
Mixes readily with any other sizing ingredient. 


Let them give you a try-out per- 
formance on your goods; you'll find 
them absolutely indispensable on 
these classes of materials. 


BRUNZOL 
PRODUCTS 


SIZE ASSISTANTS, SOFTENERS, WAXES, SOLUBLE OILS. WATERPROOF- 
ING COMPOUND, GLYCERINE SUBSTITUTE, GUM SUBSTITUTE, ETC. 


A Word of Warning! 


The superior results obtained through the use of 
Brunzol Products has led to their imitation. The use 
of these imitations has resulted in loss and disappoint- 
ment which necessitates a warning to insure certain 
results by using none but original genuine Brunzol 
Products. 
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textile industry. 


among textile men. 


Send for the R & H Price 
List—a Buyer’s Guide 


Each month we issue a partial list ot 
the R & H products, containing price 
changes and authoritative comment 
on special market features. It lists 
many chemicals used in the textile 
processes and is used by thousands 
as a guide in the purchasing of ma 
terials. Send for it on your firm’s 
stationery. 
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CHEMICALS 


The Consumer Knows 


—accordingly they are the standard 
for comparison 


Harnessing Chemical Resources to the Wheels of Industry 


For many years it has been the privilege of R & H to convert the 
mighty chemical resources of nature to the varied needs of the 


A thorough appreciation of the problems to be met in the textile 
field has resulted in the scientific application of this knowledge to 
the production of R & H Chemicals—the standard specification 


The co-operation of a technically trained organization is at your 
command in the application of R & H Chemicals. 


Acetate of Soda 
Formaldehyde 


(U.S. P. Solution 


Zinc Dust 


(High Metallic Content, 350 Mesh 


Glauber’s Salt 
Bisulphite of Soda 
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' 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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fine thing, the average mill boy who has the ability usually 
hasn’t the money to put him through college, and if he 
does have enough to get him through, he hasn’t the means 
to hold him up to the dignity of the position that he thinks 
he should have for a boy of his general college education 
when he does finish. This feeling of his lessens his ambi- 
tions to start at the bottom and work up. 

I have as high a regard for colleges and their work as 
any man on earth, but I am speaking now only of our mill 
boys who only have the real money to graduate in a high 
school—and I know about what it generally costs for I 
have put four through high school. Take a pupil and 
teach him the mill trade along with his other studies, and 
impress upon him all along that the mill furnishes as great 
an opportunity as most, if not all, of the other industries 
in his neighborhood. That will encourage him to work 
through his vacation and get practical experience to add 
to his literary education, and with the encouragement of the 
teachers, the boys will have their minds bent on the mill 
business, and when they go back into the mill after gradu- 
ation they will be full of ambition and a desire to learn and 
work for better positions of trust and responsibility and 
become leaders among their classmates. 

We have the material if we will only cultivate it prop- 
erly, and what is for the best interests of the young man is 
for the best interests of the textile trade. We will have to 
come to it sooner or later, and the sooner the better. 

The textile industry has reached a very high stage of 
efficiency, and the outside neighbors are beginning to realize 
our true situation, and how we have been doing it, and 
sooner or later they will come back with one better, and at 
the same time, have what we have been these years in build- 
ing up, and it will be the devil for us to compete, and to 
change our systems, and keep up, much less stay ahead. 

It’s like this: the better a man keeps his job up, the 
more work there is for him to do to keep it up. Take 
a man that gets a new position that is kind of down for 
repairs, and he works it up to a good state of efficiency, 
and is turning off a good production at a reasonable cost. 
Then he is put to the test, for almost anybody can see 
things when they show up wrong, but it takes a live wire 
to keep things up and avoid the situation he had on taking 
hold of the job. 

But getting back to my subject, during the last three 
to five years we have been conducting at my mill what are 
-alled “part-time” schools; that is, night schools for those 
who cannot attend schools in the daytime, and during that 
time I have taught mathematics. We would have ordinary 
arithmetic examples, but I would mix in some textile prob- 
lems to see how it would take. The boys were very 
anxious to learn them, so I drifted almost exclusively to 
textile problems, and in the meantime would add some lee- 
turing on why our boys should take up the mill business 
in preference to some other professions that they could 
not afford; for 99 per cent of them who go to college have 
to borrow the money, and that puts “Dad” in debt and 
puts them that much behind those others who stay and go to 
work. They have enough education when they graduate 
from high school to fill our mill vacancies, for less than one 
per cent ever get higher than to be superintendent. With 
a high school education, and the grit to work and stick to 
it, they will have enough to produce the results. I admit 
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that some might do better elsewhere, but we must start 
training them in the schools to respect the textile indus- 
try, more so than ever, for it is true that it is about the 
best position in which our mill boys can make a success. 


The mill officials should see that the teachers in the mill 


schools, or some of them at least, study this thing, and 
there is now being inaugurated at the Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga., a teachers’ training course for 
this specific purpose, to drill the boys on this line of 
thought, for when the boy is young and plastic, he can 
grasp those thoughts and they stay with him as he gets 


older and become the real working object of his mind. 
(This proposed mill teacher summer school was explained 
on page 462 of the April number of Corron.—Editor.) 
So much for this line of thought. Now at some mills 
the overseers meet about once a week, and different prob- 
lems are brought up for discussion. These meetings are 
set for the evenings, it having been found that when the 
meetings were held during working hours the best results 
could not be secured, as nearly every overseer has something 
on his mind and is in a hurry to get back to his job and 
will invariably cut the matter as short as possible. It 
seems to me that the best way is to hold the meetings at 
night—I have worked it both ways—and have a different 
man each meeting to lead and analyze some problem or 
conduct the meeting from some point, or take up some of 
the troubles of the day to ferret out. In this way the 
questions aye right to the point and the discussion will be 


helpful the next day. T. A. D. (Ga.) 





That Cone Belt Still a Source of Trouble. 


Epitor Corron : 

I see in the March issue of Corron where “Vie (Mass.)” 
tells us something we always knew. There is not a single 
reader or contributor in this department™but what knows 
that the cone belt on a fly frame must slip to slacken the 
ends. But the hard part of it is to explain the many causes 
that make the cone belt slip. The answer is not so easy. 
Let me please repeat here that the amount of roving deliv- 
ered by the drawing rolls (not considering the amount of 
stretch) must be drawn under the pressure pad, for the 
bobbin leads the flyer. That the amount of pressure 1s 
great at this point must be admitted by the production of a 
compact bobbin when the frame is run to suit the outlines 
of the cones. 

When we run a frame on low speed there is very little 
pressure at this point, so the cone belt has less work to do. 
That is why the tension is increased when the frame is run 
at a very low speed. On the other hand, when the frame 
is run at a high or full speed, the pressure offers a great 
amount of resistance to the bobbin, simply because the 
amount of roving delivered by the drawing rolls must be 
drawn under the point of pressure, and of course, the cone 
belt slips, especially when on the small end of the bottom 
cone, 

This should be enough to brand the bobbin-lead frame 
as the wrong system, but instead, many men will tell you 
that the gear on the jack shaft helps the cone belt. Now 
if the cone belt will run the bobbins on a low speed and 
not at a high speed, then it must be admitted that the 
trouble is in the speed and its @ause, and not in the cone 


belt. 
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COTTON-BLEACHERS! 


Submit samples 
to your selling agent 
of white cottons bleached with 
the Solozone Process. 


He will appreciate 
the unique qualities-- 
without increase in cost--: 


A permanent white 
without weakening, 
unimpaired softness 


and elasticity. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


New York 





The strange part of this controversy is that the defend- 
ers of the bobbin-lead system argue against themselves. For 
instance, examine this article entitled “Give All the Facts 
When Writing,” which appeared in the March issue. Its 
author, “Vie (Mass.),” defends or attempts to defend the 
bobbin-lead system, and ends up his article, like other de- 
fenders, by admitting that he was obliged to have a special 
belting to eliminate cone belt slippage. 


Wash (R. 1.) 





Life insurance seems to be the popular thing for em- 
ployers to give to their employees these days. 

The Bush Terminal Company of New York City has 
just taken out one and one-half million dollars life insur- 
ance for its workers and it is interesting to note the plan 
under which this group of employees is insured. 

The supervisory forces, who have served six months or 
more, had their insurance started at $1,500, increasing $100 
each year, up to a maximum of $3,000. Skilled labor starts 
at $1,000, increasing $100 each year, up to $2,000. General 
labor starts at $500 and increases $100 each year up to 
$1,000. The office force and executive department are cov- 
ered for the amount of their annual salary, with a minimum 
of $1,000 and a maximum of $5,000. 


The Bush Terminal Company in taking out this life 
insurance for the benefit of its employees is placing itself 
in line with the most progressive industries of the day in 
the matter of welfare work as over 1,200 people are insured 
in this group alone. The Prudential of Newark wrote the 
policies, 





Advocates Bobbin Lead. 


Epitor Corron: 

I notice that “Wash” and some of the other fellows 
have revived that 
versus the flyer-lead frame. 
both in this letter. 
ing, the reader must not forget about one mechanism being 


old question again—the bobbin-lead 
I want to express my views on 
In order to fully understand my mean- 


made up of two parts, to which the bobbin is connected. 
In such case it must be seen that the lead that the flyer 
has over the bobbin on the flyer-lead frame is independent 
of the actual velocities of the flyer and bobbin because the 
bobbin is made up of two speeds and the flyer only one, 
both of which are of course rotating in the same direction. 

Now let us assume that the front roll delivers ten inches. 
Then the eye of the presser attached to the flyer must 
travel the same number of inches further than a point 
on the surface of the bobbin during the same time it takes 
the front roll to deliver ten inches. 
the flyer is leading the bobbin, the winding is accomplished 


In other words, when 


by the velocity of the flyer presser being greater than the 
surface velocity of the bobbin. 

On the bobbin-lead the bobbin rotates faster than the 
flyer or leads the eye in the presser. 
the same here as we did with the flyer-lead; that is, that 
Then in order to wind 
the ten inches delivered onto the bobbin in a bobbin-lead 
frame a point on the surface of the bobbin must move 
ten inches further than the eye of the presser attached to 
the flyer during the length of time it takes for the front 
roll to deliver ten inches of roving. This gain or lead 


Now let us assume 


the front roll delivers ten inches. 
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of the bobbin over the flyer is also independent of the 
actual velocities of the flyer and bobbin as the speed of 
the bobbin on the bobbin-lead frame is also made up of 
two separate parts. 

In summing this up, it should be seen that any lagging 
on the part of the bobbin, or the flyer starting in advance 
of the bobbin, will cause the roving to be stretched on the 
flyer-lead frame. 
the flyer-lead was that when an end did break the end 
surely would escape from the threading slot of the hollow 
leg of the flyer, so the bobbin-lead was a great improve- 
ment because, from what I have said, it can be seen that 


Another minor evil that was found in 


the bobbin takes the roving from the eye in the presser. 
Therefore its circumference velocity must be the same as 
that of the presser plus the velocity which makes up the 
two speeds. In such a ease in the bobbin-lead frame, the 
flyer starting in advance (owing to its connecting gearing 
having less back-lash) will cause a little slack which is 
taken up when the full velocity of the bobbin has been 
attained. Thus the bobbin-lead has eliminated one of the 
worst evils in the making of an even strand. 

Now it is useless to say that if the bobbin did not in- 
crease in diameter as it filled with roving the speed of the 
flyer and bobbin could be easily regulated so that the exact 
amount of roving delivered would be taken up and the 
tension would always remain the same. From what has 
been said it is seen that the conditions are more difficult 
than this because one revolution of a full bobbin requires 
a much greater length of roving to make one turn around 
the bobbin than does one revolution of an empty bobbin. 
Therefore the circumferential speed of the bobbin must be 
the same no matter what its diameter is, so that the surface 
speed of the front roll and the excess surface speed of the 
bobbin (or lead of the bobbin) over the flyer should be 
equal. Such is the theory. There is wound upon the bob- 
bin just as much roving ag is delivered by the front roll; 
therefore a greater speed of the bobbin would produce 2 
draft between the front roll and the bobbin, while a less 
speed would cause slackness of the tension. All machine 
builders construct their machines on this principle. 

If the surface speed of the front roll and the excess sur- 
face speed of the bobbin be equal, and the parts which give 
this excess surface speed—namely the driven cone drum 
and its connections—are stopped, the speed of the bobbin 
It should 


be clearly understood here that the speed of the bobbin 


will be exactly equal to the speed of the flyer. 


is made up of two parts as stated: that is a speed equal to 
the speed of the flyer and another speed which is called the 
excess speed of the bobbin. When the bobbin increases in 
diameter the excess speed of the bobbin must be decreased. 
It must be understood also that the actual speed of the bob- 
bin is of course at the same time decreased, but it is only 
the decrease in the excess speed that affects the problem 
of winding, and it is only those parts connecting the cone 
and the bobbin gears which govern the excess speed that 
have their own speed changed. So any decrease in the 
speed of the driven cone has a proportionate effect upon 
the excess speed of the bobbin. 

It is obvious that as the diameter of the bobbin increas- 
es, so must the excess speed of the bobbin decrease, for if at 
one time 240 inches of roving be delivered when the cireum- 
ference of the bobbin is four inches the bobbin must make 
240 divided by four or 60 revolutions more than the flyer 
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in order that winding may take place; whereas if the front 
roll delivery remains constant, as is always the case while 
the bobbin is being formed, and the cireumference of the 
bobbin increases to ten inches, the excess speed must de- 


crease to 24 revolutions. It will thus be seen that the fol- 


lowing proportion shows the relation between the excess 


speed of the bobbin and its circumference: as 60 : 24 :: 10 
: 4; that is, the excess speed of the bobbin varies inversely 
as its diameter. 

Since the driven cone and its connections control th2 
excess speed, then its speed must vary inversely as the dia- 
meter of the bobbin. In order to provide for such a 
variation of the speed of the bottom cone merely by mov- 


ing a belt laterally along the cone and at the same time 
obtain the intermediate speeds it is necessary tha 
cones be constructed with their well known curved outline 
from the speed of the bobbin driving gear of the differen- 
tial motion. 

The speed of the bobbins may readily be calculated and 
the absence or presence of draft detected. The wrong cone 
gear can also be discovered and the correct one found. The 
bottom cone gear is the gear changed to seeure the corre 
initial bobbin speed, as the bottom cone drives the bobbi 
on all fly frames. Too large a cone gear causes excessiv 
tension and one that is too small causes slackness of the 
tension. 

When finding the size of a cone gear a calculation for 
the speed of the bobbin may be made by using X in place 
of the unknown cone gear. Then subtracting the speed of 


the flyer from this expression another will be obtained rep 


resenting the excess speed of the bobbin. Again, by making 


this expression equal to the surface speed of the front roll 
divided by the circumference of the bobbin, an equation 
will be formed which may be solved for X. Sometimes, 
owing to the slippage of the cone belt, the size thus found 
needs a slight correction, which can be obtained by moving 
the cone belt shipper to another point on the rack. The 
percentage of slipping is obtained by experiment only and 
is caused mostly by carelessness. 

To facilitate the formation of a compact bobbin some 
When 


fension is produced from this source it has by no means 


tension must exist at the proper place on the flyer. 


any detrimental effect upon the strand. 

Assuming that the proper tension has been obtained for 
fhe winding of the first layer of roving, we still have the 
problem of maintaining a constant, uniform tension 
throughout the set. This is a problem that is undoubtedly 
the most difficult of all those connected with a fly frame, 
beeause conditions which influence this matter vary greatly, 
and the problem does not always lend itself to simple ma- 
thematical calculation, as a figured tension for a light run- 
ning day would never answer on a heavy day. So if the 
conditions at one time be known, absolutely correct results 
for the time being only may be figured and secured in no 
other way. The calculation referred to is required to find 
the rack or tension gear. 

It should be seen, therefore, that the maintenance of a 
constant, uniform tension depends upon a proper decrease 
in the excess speed of the bobbin, which, as was explained, 
is accomplished on all fly frames by moving the cone belt. 
The cone belt which connects the two cones is moved a 
certain distance at the completion of the winding of each 
layer. If the distance be too great the excess speed of the 
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producing, and adjust wages to produc- 
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Any Cost Is High 
If You Double It 


You are probably paying double what 
you ought to pay for Lug Straps. You 
don’t notice it because the money goes 
little by litthe—but just the same it goes. 










Dixon’s Cup Greases combine the superior lubricating 
qualities of the best mineral oils with the simplicity and 
economy of hard grease. 

They are softer than the average grease so begin to lubri- 
cate as soon as there is motion. Most greases begin to 
lubricate only after the parts warm up—that is they have 
to be thawed out by the frictional heat. Dixon's Cup 

Greases are all thawed out and 
ready to function—they flow 


.e 
Gra hide with the revolving parts. They 
also-keep the surfaces from metal 
e : contact. 

u P Wherever possible to use cup 
. grease around the plant—on 
G rease@ pumps, engines, shafting and oth- 
er machinery, Dixon's will give 
better lubrication at lower cost. 

Write for Circular 34-R. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 






“Bondaron” Lug Straps, often lasting 
three times as long as other tannages 
and types of straps, save picker sticks 
on account of their pliability and cush- 
ioning effect. They cut down repair bills 
by a large margin and are the least ex- 
pensive lug straps you can buy. 












“Bondaron” Leather is tanned by a re- 
markable secret process which produces 
an article especially adapted for Textile 
Leathers. It is the original textile leath- 
er “with the hair on.” The hair has 
been imitated, but the strength and 
wearing qualities have not. 












Order “Bondaron” Lug Straps right 
now and start cutting down your loom 
leather expense. 












Manufactured exclusively by 
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COMPANY 











Leather Curriers, Importers and Belting Manufacturers 
617-619 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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bobbin will decrease faster than the diameter of the bobbin 
increases, with the result that the tension will become 
slack. On the other hand, if the movement or distance is 
too small the excess speed is not decreased sufficiently to 
avoid increased tension and a consequent stretching of 
roving is caused, in some cases breaking it. 

Much perplexity has been caused and is caused today in 
our cotton mills by the oceurrence of both of these condi- 
tions, due to a lack of thorough knowledge of the working 
of the parts. In my opinion a good overseer of carding, 
and one who sees what he sees when he sees it; who under- 
stands these statements I have just made, is worth a lot 
to his company, for we all know stretched roving means 
Bab (N. C.) 


uneven roving. 
Making Charts of Speed Variations. 


A device has recently been put on the market for pro- 
ducing a record or picture of speed variations. The instru- 
ment, which is shown in the illustration, consists of a single 
spindle, selective range hand tachometer to which a record- 
ing mechanism is attached. The tachometer part of the 
instrument indicates either revolutions per minute or sur- 
face speeds without timing or calculating. The recording 
part of the mechanism draws a speed curve on a strip of 
paper fed through the device. 

The feed of the paper strip is accomplished through two 
rollers driven by clockwork. Stem A winds the spring, lever 
G (located in the back and invisible in cut) stops the mave- 


ment. Lever F changes the speed of paper travel. The 





upper roller carries dises B which are in contact with ink 
roller C and draw parallel longitudinal lines on the paper 
styip. 

These dises are placed through calibration so that the 
position of the pen E in relation to the longitudinal lines 
agrees exactly with the graduation of the dial. After the 
test the operator usually marks the speed on the parallel 
lines of the chart. The speed is indicated on the dial during 
the test. The pen J marks the time in seconds. If desired 
this instrument, which is called a tachograph, may be secur- 
ed which will mark the time in 1/5 seconds. 

Pen J is set in motion by clockwork wound through 
stem H. 

The pen E draws the speed curve. 
by a movable pin protruding from the tachometer housing 
The pen is filled by means of a 


It is set in motion 


and the lever system D. 
small brush and uses drawing ink. 

The entire width of the paper strip is available to pen 
E for every one of the different ranges of the tachograph 
which are controlled by the thumb slide. 

This device, which is manufactured by O. Zernickow, 
15 -Park Row, New York, is procurable in a variety of 
ranges but the model handling from 60 to 8,000 r. p. m. and 
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30 to 4,000 feet per minute, with a three-inch dial, is usual- 
ly suitable for most requirements. 





An Old Timer Says— 


(Continued from page 845.) 


One dictionary says selfishness is “undue regard for 
one’s own interest, regardless of others.” Of course, not 
many men will admit that they would go so far in their 
selfishness as to disregard the interest of the boss. But right 
there is the point. They do! 

I have known carders who actually did not want to make 
the roving too good for fear the spinner would run it all 
up and the superintendent would be near-sighted enough to 
give the spinner all the credit for it. 

And I might be able to name a few spinners, weavers, 
ete., who have that same selfish feeling. 

Oh! If they but only knew what team work would do 
for them. How happy they would be in their work instead 
of always thinking that the other fellow is trying to work 
them out of a job. 

The teamworker puts the good of the mill first; to such 
a man the mill as a whole is in the business of making 


cloth or yarn and each and every man’s duty is to pull 


with the others. To get maximum pounds with minimum 
cost, consistant with first class goods. 

The teamworker see his future success in the suceess of 
the firm. He will just as quickly pick up a card room bob- 
bin as he will a bobbin in his own department. He is a 
part of the firm, the whole team. 

Credit, honor and appreciation for his work often comes 
to the man who least thinks of such things. 

In his zeal to see the firm prosper rather than always 
thinking “If I do so and so, will the boss know it?” That 
is the man who understands team work and who really en- 
joys it. 

And then, when he has worked hard, has been entirely 
loyal, has kept the success of the firm always uppermost 
in his mind and has continued to do so for years, until he 
has proven himself faithful and worthy, suecess—that big- 
ger job—is just as sure to come as two and two make four. 

It is inevitable; a law of nature. He could not keep 
suecess away if he tried. 

This reasoning is so simple it is hard to understand why 
some overseers and superintendents do not realize it. 

Just think back over your acquaintances. ' Young men 
who were overseers just about the time you got your first 
job, and then reason out if you can why someone else got 
the job when the firm doubled its capacity or built another 
mill. 

Yes, it’s the same old story, he was a good fellow but he 
could not develop into a teamworker. He was not big 
enough to see that far ahead. 

Teamwork calls for many personal sacrifices, but it is 
sure worth it, and more. 

Back several years ago the little mills could be run by 
the one-man overseer or superintendent, but today it is dif- 
ferent. This is the day of big firms of all kinds, big rail- 
roads, big machine shops and big cotton mills. They can’t 
be run successfully any other way than by teamwork. 


What we are not up on, we are generally down on, and 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Direct Cotton Colors 
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Aeroplane View of Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. Plant. 





CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


Main Office and Works, Newark, N. J. 
Established 1898 

















Easily and Quickly Installed Anywhere 
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Attractive Opportunity 
For Live Sales 


ph All that’s needed is a wrench. The extreme 
gents 


ease with which they can be erected, moved, 
changed or adjusted to any space require- 
ments explains the great demand for 


KNAPP STANDARD 
WIRE PARTITIONS 


For either permanent or temporary use, any- 
where about your mill, warehouse, wherever 
a partition is required, KNAPP Standard 
Wire Partitions can meet that need. 
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Among its many uses, you will find it excel- 
lent for tool cribs, factory subdivisions, stock 
rooms, department offices, shop restaurants, 
wash rooms, locker rooms, passage ways, etc. 


Let Us Save You Money On 


Window Guards, Factory Guards 
See BN Skylight Guards, Factory Gates, etc. } 
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When writing send sketch or dimensions. 





THE KNAPP FENCE CoO., E. 134th St., CLEVELAND, O. | 
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this teamwork is one of the things that we seem to be down 
on. 

The overseer or superintendent who now has a job 
in the South has the brightest future of any man in any line 
of work I know of. The textile industry in the South ts 
just getting a good start and the man who can look into 
the future, fall in line with the boss, pull for the success of 
the firm, be a regular teamworker-—that is the man who is 
going to grow with the business. 

A big job and a little man are two things that will not go 
together. They are just not good friends, that’s all. 

Oftentimes you hear an overseer or superintendent say, 
“Yes, that is pretty good advice for the young men, but I 
am getting too old to change my ways now.” 

Well, about al] I can say for that man who thinks he is 
too old is that he is really lazy, whether he realizes it or not. 

Most any mill man knows Starrett tools. 

L. 8S. Starrett was dead broke at fifty years old. Then 
he beeame a millionaire by building up the great tool works 
which still bear his name. 

Have you got a tin lizzie? Henry Ford was working 
for $125 a month when he was about 40 years old. 

It is said that J. P. Morgan did his greatest work when 
he was sixty years old. 

If you think you are too old, you had better wake up, 
take stock of yourself and see if you can’t get some of that 
“pep” back that you had when you first got that job. 
Remember how you felt when you were first promoted? 
You just couldn’t get to all the things you wanted to do, 
fast enough. The blamed whistle would blow before you got 
a good start, the days weren’t near long enough. 

And what a satisfaction it was to say to yourself, “I'll 
You did 
The boss was pleased, so why in the dickens 


just show the boss how to make this job hum.” 
make it hum. 
can’t you do it again, 
has got a little something to do with it. 

I wonder if the boss does think that you are getting a 
little careless, that you haven’t got the pep you had a few 


I am afraid that nasty word “lazy” 


years ago? 
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Come right down to brass tacks now and ask yourself 


how you are running your job, how you would tell another 
man to run it if you were the boss. 


If you’ll do that, I will guarantee one thing: you will 


soon see a change in the boss. He will say “Good morning” 
in a different way; you can see he feels different toward 
you in every way; and, my goodness! how much better you 
will feel. 

You will begin to really appreciate what a good job you 
have and how much easier it is to run than you thought it 
was. Even the kids and that good wife wi onder what 


has happened to “Dad.” 
A Personal Request to Those Who Read the 
“Old Timer” Page. 


The other day a friend of mine told me that he en- 
Well, just 


through curiosity I began to ask him a few questions as to 


joyed reading “Old Timer’s” page very much. 


which articles appealed to him most. He had no particular 
article in mind but said he just liked the stuff because it 
brought out so many things which actually do happen in a 


mill man’s work. He said he could repeat the “Old Timer 
arguments to his men and it expressed what he wanted to 
say to them exactly. 

To make a long story short, my friend was doing what th 
great majority of readers do, thinking of the other fellow 
when reading an article which was intended for him. 

My friend thought he was complimenting me by speak- 
ing well of my work, but he discouraged me very much by 
letting me find out that he was not applying what he ad- 
mitted was good stuff to himself. 

Surely he had forgotten the article about what thé 
preacher told “Old Timer” after hearing his sermon. Did 
you read that article? Are you, my brother mill man, 
reading “Old Timer” articles without realizing that I am 
talking to you personally? If you are, I am sadly disap 


to 


pointed, I am not trying to give you dope to hand out 


the other fellow. I am talking to you and unless you ean 
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derive some benefit for yourself (not the other fellow) from 
reading “Old Timer” I might as well call the dogs off and 
devote my time to something else. 

My greatest ambition is to see the southern overseers 
and superintendents the most efficient manufacturers of 
any textile men in the world. But if “Old Timer’s” page 
is being read by the majority of Corron’s readers like my 
friend reads them, my request is that you drop the Editor a 
note saying so and he will put me onto another job. 


“Old Timer.” 


A Declaration of Faith. 


Epiror Corron: 

Referring to “A. D.’s” letter in the June issue, respond- 
ing to my question on lumpy slubber roving, he says he was 
up against the same problem, and from the size rolls he 
gives he must have the same make of machine, as the 
weights are practically the same, but, according to his 
letter, he is hung up differently. He says he has the 18- 
pound weight on the front roll, the 14-pound weight on the 
middle roll, and the 12-pound weight on the back roll. 
This is just the opposite to any machine I have ever seen; 
probably “A. D.” got mixed up in writing them down. 
Usually the heavy weight is on the back where the sliver 
is the heaviest, and the middle and front lighter as the bulk 
gets lighter. I would suggest that “A. D.” look things over 
and see if his frames are weighted according to the build- 
ers’ plans; he might improve his sliver by placing the 18- 
pound weight on the back, the 14-pound on the middle and 
the 12-pound on the front. 

In response to all of those who discussed my. question 
on lumpy slubber roving, I will say I felt sure of my 
ground when I took the stand that the drawing sliver in the 
hang-up given was too heavy, but I wanted it from others 
in black and white, and I knew that the men who write 
for Corron would come across with the dope. I have been 
engaged in the textile business for thirty years as oversecr 
and superintendent, and I want to say right here that 
Corton contains more real “horsesense” in cotton mill dis- 
cussions than any other paper in the country, and if the 
articles written during the past five years were put in book 
form they could be sold to every wide-awake man in the 
business who wants to stay in the mill game. 


I want to thank the boys for their ready response. 
Y. T. (Ala.) 





The Southern Homes Show will be held in Textile Hall 
at Greenville, 8. C., October 22 to 27 inclusive. This ex- 
position will be modeled after the Own Your Home Show 
held recently in New York. A large number of manufac- 
turers of nationally-advertised goods will take part, it is 
stated, and everything that goes into the making, furnish- 
ing and improvement of the house and grounds will be 
shown. The Show is being promoted by the Builder Ex- 
change of Greenville and L. K. Hartsog is the manager. 

One interesting sidelight in connection with the location 
of the show is that Greenville is said to be the only place 
in the world where cotton can be seen growing, ginned, com- 
pressed, warehoused, spun, woven, bleached, dyed and made 


into garments. 
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The Knit Goods Market. 


(Continued from page 888.) 


Ladies’ low end vests are wanted by distributors at last 
year’s prices, notwithstanding double carded 30s yarn is 
approximately seven cents higher than when prices for the 
opening in 1922 were named. Based on yarn cost, the 
vests are inadequately priced. Their production has been 
overdone, manufacturers admit, but none seems willing to 
lead the van in reducing output for stabilizing prices. 

So far as mills are concerned, duplicate business in 
light weight underwear is at an end for the current sea- 
son, and jobbers will have but a short time in which to 
dispose of their remaining stocks, which are said to be 
light. All interests will close the season with no carryover, 
in the opinion of leading underwear operators, so that the 
way is clear for operating on a normal basis for 1924, and 
once buying starts in earnest, mills should have a steady 
run, although profits may appear shrunken in the end-of- 
the-year inventory. 

Reorders for heavy weight underwear have fallen off 
decidedly since the middle of June. Buyers try to fill in 
from lines which they have been distributing, but a differ- 
ence of a quarter a dozen is liable to divert their patronage 
to comparable lines of some other manufacturer. What 
remains to be bought of cotton ribbed underwear for win- 
ter seems likely not to be contracted for until cotton has 
become more nearly stabilized, unless the unexpected hap- 
pens for giving impetus to the market. 

The P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
was the first of the manufacturers of standard nainsook 
suits to open for next spring. Prices show no change from 
the opening last year. Sub-standard nainsooks had been 
sold quite heavily in advance of the Hanes opening, and 
prices are reported to have been spectacularly low. It is 
pointed out, however, that in the manufacture of many of 
the sub-standard lines a dozen garments is cut from four 
yards less cloth than is used by manufacturers in what is 
often referred to as the legitimate class. There are jobbers 
who no longer will handle the lines skimped in the cutting, 
as they have been much annoyed with rejects and unwill- 
ingness of smaller manufacturers to accept return of goods 
which are sent back to jobbers by retailers. On the other 
hand, there are jobbers who ask for “something slightly 
defective, at a price.” 

Trading in sweaters slowed down with the declines in 
wool, while worsted yarn spinners, owning wool bought on 
a higher market, are not responsive to the appeals for price 
recessions. Manufacturers are not pushing production, and 
it is apparent that if there shall be normal consumer buy- 
ing, many dealers will be wanting merchandise badly at a 
time when. it will be hardest to get. 


No man works to himself alone. That is an impossibi’- 
ity. No matter what he may be doing his thoughts and his 
effort have some effect on others. His own effort not only 
is dependent on the efforts of others, but others are de- 
pendent on his. One, in a comparatively insignificant place, 
may hold back the efforts of hundreds of his fellows, or 
he may advance their efforts. 
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_ Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete _ 
= Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. = 
= Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. = 
= Eliminating necessity of skilled help. = 
= Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand. = 
= Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. = 
= Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty needles, = 
= producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut- = 
= ting, no ends of any kind to be removed. = 
= Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. = 
= Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. = 
= Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. = 
= Speed of machine about the same as Model K. = 
= Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334” 220 = 
= needles. = 
= One operator can take care of the same number of machines = 
= as Model K. = 
= The machine is built in all gauges. = 
= ESTABLISHED 1865 = 
= INCORPORATED =| 
= 366 Broadway New York = 
= Hamilton, Ont. High Point, N.C. = 
= Main and McNab Streets 401 Wachovia Building. = 
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Simplicity 
Quality 
Speed 


Production 


All Parts Accessible from 
the Front of Machine 


We have just placed on the 
Market two new models- 

The Spring Beard Needle, 
built in sizes otf 3" to 3 3-4" 
diameter, and a new model 
—Split Foot Machine, built 
in sizes of 3 1-4" and 3 1-2" 


diameter. 


Write for descriptive catalog 


SOUTHERN OFFICE CATT ANNA AMA eM PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


and SHOW ROOMS and SHOW ROOMS 
912 James Bldg. 208-9-10 COLONIAL 


TRUST BLOG 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Essentials of Perfect Knitting 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


The knitting process is simple but there is with this 
simplicity a certain elusive subtleness which in many ways 
is very baffling to those engaged in the industry and in- 
creasing with experience we have a growing respect for the 
intricacies involved in successful manufacturing of the knit- 
ted product. In the course of considerable experience with 
knitted fabrics of al] kinds, the writer is convinced that the 
small things in this industry are the things which matter 
most, and in too many concerns many of the simplest prob- 
lems, to a large extent, remain unsolved. Taking the case 
of web producing machines, the question of yarn tension has 
a very direct influence on the quality of the product, but it 
is doubtful whether a thoroughly satisfactory solution of 
this matter has been reached. Probably the most perfect 
tension which can be given to a thread is that produced 
by allowing the thread to pass between the fingers of the 
hand, for an experience of the requirements of knitting 
may cultivate a delicate touch which indicates the required 
tension to a nicety according to the demands of the oc- 
easion. Hand tensions are of course out of the question at 
the present day and recourse has to be had to the more 
or less perfect tensioning arrangements made for our mod- 
ern knitting machines. 

This matter of tension is closely bound up with that of 
regularity of yarn spinning, if the tension becomes slack 
at any point, the yarn is fed into the fabric more freely 
and the effect is to give a thicker counts of material. Like- 
wise a straightening of the thread at any point due to its 
catching on an obstruction, gives the appearance of atten- 
uation and has the effect of actually decreasing the yarn 
thickness as far as the machine is concerned. It would be 
difficult to compute the damage, and loss of prestige ex- 
perienced by firms in the course of a year due to those 
causes. Variation in yarn thickness is a common fault 
which can be attributed to the spinner, but in too many 
‘ases it happens that the spinner is beaten down to a low 
price by the manufacturer and to enable him to obtain his 
own essential margin the spinner is compelled to omit some 
of the processes which should be carried out in order to 
secure a perfect yarn. In this case it is a moot point 
whether the knitter loses more by working a defective yarn 
than by having a higher priced article which he can rely 
upon. 

The writer has often been called upon to adjudicate up- 
on the causes of many of these minor defects and to locate 
the blame and a few examples, taken from experience, may 
be of interest. 

The finisher of cotton fleeced goods frequently has his 
fabrics sent back to him with the complaint that they have 
been imperfectly brushed and the finisher finds on putting 
it into brushing machine a second time that a closer appli- 
cation causes the fabric to go into holes or makes the cloth 
so thin at places that it bursts when the first strain is ap- 


plied, as for example, when being stretched on the ealender- 


ing machine. The cause of this unequal brushing shows in 
the form of patches, where one section appears quite 
fluffy and well raised and another is quite bare and devoid 


of surface fiber. The tendency of the manufacturer is 


to blame the finisher, the suggestion being that his cards are 
irregularly set on the rollers and the points stick out at 
varying degrees to give the irregularity complained of. In 
the experience of the writer the majority of these defects 
are due to irregularly spun yarn and the thin parts of the 
yarn, often occurring several inches in length, cause the 
general level of the fabric to be lowered and either missed 
by the raising points, or but slightly touched. But the 
same defect may be produced by the knitting manufacturer 
where his machines are giving a variable tension, the looser 
portions showing higher on the surface and so catching the 
points of the raising cylinder while the tighter portions are 
missed. 

If the tensioning of the yarn feeds in the machine is 
irregular, if one feed is not adjusted to take the same length 
of loops as the others, this will be noticeable at regular in- 
tervals; if the machine is one with 8 feeds, the fault may 
appear on every eighth course, in a 12-feed machine the de- 


This 


often happens in a factory or department where a number 


fect may be visible every twelfth course, and so on. 


of juveniles are employed about the machines, as through 
curiosity or mischief one of them alters one of the tensions 
without giving intimation to the operator. 

Machines are usually built with very accurate adjust- 
ments for making the size of loop equal for each feed but 
when they have been at work for a number of years, the 
feeds often show signs of slight irregularities in wear and 
the adjustments cannot be made so true. Very often wear 
occurs at some point of the yarn feed mechanism which cut 
into grooves, another cause is to be found in the gathering 
of lint or dirt in the machine parts, generally at some 
point over which the thread passes on its way to'the needles 
of the machine. The remedy for this latter trouble is eare- 
ful and regular cleaning which may be necessary more often 
in loose fibrous materials than in clear-surfaced and harder 
twisted yarns. 

In this connection one is often called upon to determine 
the cause of short lengths of fibers entering the fabric at 
irregular intervals, these appearing on the surface. In this 
case the point to determine is whether the fiber is loosely 
adhering to the fabrie or is actually twisted in along with 
the yarn. The point can generally be determined by re- 


moving a length of the thread and untwisting it at the 
on the surface, 
the 


machine, if, however, it is firmly embedded in the thread and 


given point; if the fiber is loosely caught 


then it is probably due to loose fiber hanging about 


twisted, it has been attached in the spinning operation. 


Very often a similar defect occurs in the form of dark 
colored fibers mingling with the white at certain points, and 
a similar line of investigation may show the cause. 

A matter which cropped up in our experience a short 
time ago was a question of dispute between the knitter 
and the yarn spinner. The blemish took the form of oily 
markings showing crosswise in a wool fabric, the oil lines 
being a few inches long. In this case a general scrutiny 
showed that the oil lines oceurred on every eighth feed with- 
out fail, so that the spinner was absolved from blame and 


an examination of the machine showed that small drops of 
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Wildman 
Spring Needle 
Knitter 


We have grown to be 
proud of the successful 
performance of Wildman 
Spring Needle Knitters un- 
der the exacting duties im- 
posed upon them by the 
necessities of modern pro- 
duction. 


You can increase the 
quality of your hosiery and 
still maintain high produc- 
tion with Wildman Knit- 
ters. 


We are now able to sell 
Wildman Spring Needle 
Knitters in all foreign coun- 
tries. 


On request we will send the 
“Wildman Spring Needle 
Knitter Machine Instruction 
Book” giving detailed informa- 
tion and description of every 
important part of the machine. 


We have issued a very complete 
and informative book, “The Science 
of Knitting’’—Price $3.00. 
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oil were gathering in the vicinity of one of the machine 
feeds and dropping onto the yarn, staining it in the way in- 
dicated. A similar defect has been widely experienced re- 
cently in connection with mercerized cotton hose. The 
articles appear all right just after they have been worked 
but when dyed they show unequal results across the web in 
the direction of the courses. As these articles have been 
worked on a single-feed automatic stocking machine, irreg- 
ular tension cannot be put forward as a reason. 
was fully investigated and was found to be due to irregular 


The matter 
mereerization of the yarn, as it was ascertained that the 
hanks of cotton yarn had been too closely packed into mer- 
cerizing machine which caused the irregularities referred to. 
(Such a condition could scarcely arise in long chain mer- 
cerization. ) ¥ 

A similar kind of defect is often noticed in cotton or 
shoddy woolen yarns, and in these cases it has been found 
that, particularly in finer counts, the short fiber of the 
stock causes the yarn to be irregular at certain points in re- 
gard to diameter, more twist runs into the thin parts and 
this creates uneven penetration of the dye so that the shade 
This is not so noticeable in white goods, but in 
Goods which are dyed 


varies, 
colored work it is a frequent defect. 
a bright shade of a light hue are similarly affected, buyers 
of this material often look through it and the light color of 
the dye shows up the thinner places of the fabrie which 
gives a bad impression to the web. Exactly the same yarn 
dyed indigo or black does not reveal irregularities in the 
same way so that greater liberties in regard to yarns can 
be taken when dyeing the darker shades. Lighter fabrics 
intended for dyeing into shades should be made from very 
evenly spun yarns. 

Certain types of knitted fabrics destined for outer wear 
are cropped as a part of their finishing routine. The usual 
process of raising knitted goods consists in pulling the fiber 
to the surface and letting it stay there with long and short 
varieties straggling together. For improved finish calculat- 
ed to impart a dressy appearance, these brushed goods are 
now being cropped or sheared, that is, the raised pile is 
passed under the sharp blade of a circular cropping knife, 
when the longer fibers are cut and the whole pile made 
straight and level. In such goods it is fatal to: allow knots 
to remain in the fabric in their tied condition because at 
these places the general level of the fabric is higher and this 
causes the knife to excise the piece in its entirety with the 
result that a large hole is created covering several stitches 
of the fabric which soon expands into a very serious blem- 
ish. Examination of such goods, prior to cropping, is es- 
sential when the knots should be brought to the back of 
the fabric where the two threads can be drawn out or but 
lightly united. A similar precaution is required for irreg- 
ular yarns, as thick places or slubs are quickly caught by 
the blade of the knife and cut clean off or the fabric is 
weakened at this point. 

A similar line of examination may be followed with de- 
fects which occur in a vertical direction such as dropped 
stitches or the yarn going into holes at intervals. The holes 
may, of course, be caused by the bursting of the thread 
which has insufficient elasticity to stand the knitting stretch, 
but these faulty stitches may also be caused by other means. 
In ribbed hosiery, which is coming so much to the front, 
we often find certain stitches dropping from the ribber or 
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dial needles during work although the yarn is perfectly sat 
isfactory in every way. This is caused by the adjustment of 
the dial in relation to the cylinder, in machines still in use 
where the ribber part is placed at right angles to the main 
cylinder. If the ribber or dial is adjusted a shade too low, 
then the stitches slip from the needles of the machine. 


This defect is frequently attributed to the yarn or more 
often the needles but if the dial adjustment be made higher 
it will be found that the needles will hold their stitches per- 
fectly. 

A number of minor defects are sometimes attributed to 
the needles and sometimes to the yarn, and a little experi- 
ence in these generally makes it clear when one or 
other is at fault. 


nap- 





In manufacturing hose it frequentl: 
pens that the yarn is quite satisfactory during the making 
of the leg portion, but when the machine comes to the 
narrowings, where the tensions increase the strain upon t 
yarn, the yarn often gives out and the article bursts into 
holes. In this case it may be attributed to the yarn whic! 
has not the proper characteristies of elasticity 
When the needle is at 
the defect will often occur on the same vertical 


or stretch 
for the purposes of knitting. fault 
wale at 
more or less regular intervals. If the holes appear irreg- 
ularly over the whole web, then it is due to the yarn or tl! 
tension at which it is being worked. 

We came across a curious defect recently where a yarn 
being worked on a circular web machine broke into holes 


all on the one side and in connection with one set of ma- 


chine feeds. Investigation of this phenomenon showed that 
several of the tensions at the points where breakage occur- 
red were not adjusted the same as on the other side, being 
drawn tighter. 
identical all around, the yarn knitted perfectly on th 


them 


On evening up the tensions to make 


machine. 

When it is a case of working a weak yarn, particularly 
in a coarse gauge, it often happens that the thread cuts on 
one type of web machine and not on another. Observation 
of this point bears out that latch needle machines where 
sinkers oecur between the needles to assist in knocking oven 
and in keeping the distinction between the new yarn and the 
old loop are the most frequent offenders. For short kinds 
of yarn, particularly in coarse gauges, it has been our ex- 
perience that these work better on machines without inter- 
vening sinkers as the thread is not subjected to so much 
tension. This difficulty was not present to the same ex- 
tent in fine gauge machines having sinkers or web holders 
between the needles. 

For many purposes today much denser fabrics are being 
produced than formerly and for such goods made on tl 
knitting machine the tensions have to be adjusted very 
tightly on the machine so as to insert as large a number of 
courses per inch as possible. The knitting machine has a 
wonderful capacity in this direction, but when the texturc 


is produc d 


becomes too stiff, a boardy effect whieh mili 
tates against the best service in wear for an unbending cloth 
will not give that service one is entitled to expect from th 
price of the material. In such cases, also, it often happens 
that the effect is obtained at too great a cost in respect to 
yarn and material. In such cases it is well to examine the 
various methods of cheapening the fabric, at the same time 
preserving its general character. The 


of doing this is to introduce what are known as plating 


best known method 
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Successful knitting depends on accu- 
rately cut Cylinders and Dials. 
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Built in all sizes up to 24 
inches. . In all cuts up to 
14 needles per inch. 


For many years we have been equipped 
with special dividing heads from which 
we have manufactured Index Plates un- 
surpassed for accuracy. 

The Cylinders and Dials resulting from 
such superior methods are then hardened 
and scientifically tested. 
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You owe it to yourself to 
investigate this machine. 


We also build all styles of 
Hosiery Ribbers and Knit- 
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This careful procedure guarantees a ‘ d : h . 
precision and durability resulting in, the ers and various other cir- 


consistent production of faultless ever cular machines for all 
fabric. kinds of knitted articles. 


|| TRUMP BROS. MACHINE CO. ||} [fj] Samples, prices and _par- 
|| Successors to i} IE ticulars on request. 
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threads, where a thick, comparatively heavy and inexpen- 
sive yarn is introduced on the back with a face thread where 
the cost and quality is much superior but relatively light in 
weight compared with the backing thread. 
much might be done in obtaining fabrics with the required 
firmness and at the same time having on the surface all the 
appearance of the more expensive cloth. This also gives 
a fabric which is much more rigid than a uni-thread struc- 
ture for one thread supports the other when strains are 
applied. 


On this system 


Another example of a minor though very puzzling im- 
perfection sometimes met with is the line produced by a 
few fibers being drawn from the thread at each course in 
loop formation which gives rise to a kind of hairy line right 
down the piece in a vertical direction. 
same vertical wales so that the trouble can be diagnosed as 
being due to the needle and an examination of the needle 
at this point may lead to the conclusion that it is all right 
as the latch is working properly. <A closer examination 
should be made and attention paid particularly to the back 


It oceurs on the 
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of the needle. If this is done one often sees that the latch 
inserted is projecting a fraction of an inch from the stem 
and in stitch formation the thread gets caught on this cor- 
ner and has a few fibers drawn out so that it is frayed in 
such a way as to detract from the fabric; if the fibers are 
drawn out in greater numbers, it may permanently weaken 
the thread or cut it. 

In examining needles, these are often found to be ident- 
ical in regard to length and thickness, but defects or small 
irregularities may be caused by the size of the head. Many 
needles come on to the market where all particulars are the 
same except for the size of the hook which can be made 
smaller in relation to the gauge in order to allow of better 
accommodation of the yarn in the fabric. If one gets these 
needles mixed in a machine, irregular lines will appear in 
the fabrics and in many cases these have become so badly 
mixed that the correct needies are difficult to detect and the 
only sure remedy is to clear the machine and furnish afresh 
with specimens the origin and quality of which are known. 


Among the Knitting Mills 


The Asheville Knitting Mills, Asheville, N. 
rehoused their knitting machinery in a new brick extension 
to their mills and have used the former knitting department 
for a finishing department. 


C., have 


Heretofore they have not had 
a finishing department. They are using form dryers and 
Y. Frazer, 
the manager, reports that they are planning to add about 
fifty 240-needle machines to make high grade mercerized 
and plaited silk hosiery. 


the American Laundry Machinery press. W. 


It is expected that the new 
equipment will be working by September Ist. A new ad- 
dition will be built to house this new equipment. No make 
has been decided upon as yet, Mr. Frazer having two 
makes under consideration. 

Avalon Hosiery Mills, Elizabeth City, N. C., will under- 
take general improvements, in connection with installations 
of additional machinery brought from the mill of the Eliza- 
beth City Hosiery Co., which owns the Avalon property. 

The Wayne Knitting Mills, Glendale, Cal., are having 
plans completed for their proposed new four-story mill, 
estimated to cost $225,000, including equipment. 

Frank Y. Kitzmiller, recently of Taubel, Scott, Kitz- 
miller Co., has purchased the Reading (Pa.) Knitting Mills 
of Charles E. Leippe, who retires. 
other plants—a small mill in Reading, one in Virginia, one 
in Tennessee, He is reported to be seeking connection with 
other interests, to form large manufacturing combine. 

Champion Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, 
ordered additional machinery to include equipment for 
Clyde Wilkins has 
been elected president-manager, with Walter C. Champion 
retaining his interest with continuing service. 

Wm. L. Pannill, vice-president of the Cartex Company, 
Reidsville, N. C., recently visited Boston, to confer with 
William H. and Horace Carter in regard to enlarging the 
Reidsville plant. The company started operating its Reids- 
ville plant about two months ago. 

Construction of the Scottsboro (Ala.) Knitting Mill is 


Kitzmiller has three 


Tenn., has 


doubling the present daily production. 





under way and it is expected that the mill will be in opera- 
tion by September Ist. 
The Englewood (Tenn.) Mfg. Co., 


seamless hosiery, are erecting an addition at their plant. 


manufacturers of 


The Pacifie Knitting Mills, Ine., Los Angeles, Cal., has 
leased a six-story reinforced-econerete building, 102x160 feet, 
for a new plant. 

The Greenwood (S. C.) Hosiery Mill has recently gone 
on a 24-hour per day operation basis, according to local re- 
port, doubling its production of mercerized and silk hose. 

The Norristown Hosiery Mills, Lansdale, Pa., have pre- 
liminary plans under consideration for the construction of 
a new one and two-story addition. 

The Clark Knitting Mills, Ine., Bay City, Mich., has 
arranged for an increase in capital from $10,000 to $25,- 
000, for general expansion. 

The Emerald Hosiery Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
has been organized with a capital of $10,000, to operate a 
knitting mill. R. Rosen and J. M. Lawsky head the com- 
pany, which is represented by Isadore Weckstein, 61 Park 
Row. 

The Seneca Knitting Mills, Ine., Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
recently organized with a capital of $125,000, will succeed 
to the local plant and business of the Seneca Knitting Co., 
manufacturer of hosiery. Plans are under way for gen- 
eral expansion. The new company is headed by J. C. and 
F. W. Smith, and O. H. Davis, all of Seneca Falls. 

fd Oe ge toe Hosiery Mill, Ine., 
cently formed under Delaware laws with capital of $300,- 
000, will succeed to the plant and business of the company 


Philadelphia, Pa., re- 


of the same name, with plant at Robesonia, Pa. Plans are 


under way for general expansion. The new organization 
is represented by the Corporation Guarantee & Trust Co., 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 

The Supreme Knit Wear Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


has been organized to operate a local mill. The company is 
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MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
IT MEANS: MINIMUM EXPENSE 
UNEXCELLED QUALITY OF WORK 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
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headed by A. Rabinowitz and F. Liss, and is represented 
by N. Freedman, 305 Broadway, New York. 

The Style Wear Knitting Mills, Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
recently formed with a capital of $25,000, will operate a 
mill for the production of outerwear specialties. The new 
company is headed by E. Brockington and O. Derr, and is 
represented by M. Rudick, 44 Court Street, Brooklyn. 

The Amherst Knitting Mills, 180th Street and Third 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., have work under way on ex- 
tensions and improvements for increased production. A 
new fioor will be added for manufacturing purposes. The 
work will cost about $15,000. 

The Summit Knitting Mills, Jersey City, N. J., recent- 
ly organized, will operate a plant at 548 Summit Avenue, 
for the manufacture of a line of general knit goods. The 
company is headed by Herman W. Rathman, 412 Shippen 
Street, Hoboken, N. J. 

The Mutual Knitting Mills, Ine., New York, N. Y., has 
been formed with a capital of $10,000, to operate a local 
plant. The company is headed by L. and R. Shane, and 
is represented by J. T. Robbins, 20 Graham Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

The Searsdale Knitting Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
has been formed with a capital of $20,000, to manufacture 
a line of knit goods. The new company is headed by J. E. 
and N. J. Schmitz, and is represented by G. P. Brush, 120 
Broadway, New York. 

The 8. S. Miller Hosiery Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa., oper- 
ating a local knitting mill, with branch plant at Gibraltar, 
will be sueceeded by a new company of the same name, 
recently organized under state laws with a capital of $750.- 
000. Plans are under consideration for general expausion, 
to include increased operations at the Reading mill. H. M. 
Peiffer is treasurer of the new company. 

The Jamaica Knitting Mills, Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been formed with a capital of $20,000, to operate a plant 
for the manufacture of knit goods. The new company is 
headed by A. E. Rudolph, C. Wishnew and M. Kohlsdorf. 
It is represented by H. Wishnew, 924 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

The business of the H. A. Romberger hosiery mills, in 
Middletown and Lykeens, Pa., has been taken over by H. K. 
Paul, Jr., who for eight years has been the manager for 
Mr. Romberger, the latter in recent years spending the 
Mr. Paul 
will conduct the business under his own name, and for the 


greater part of his time in southern California. 


present will manufacture children’s half and three-quarter 
plain and faney hose and infants socks. With the change, 
the office of the mills will be removed from Philadelphia 
to the Middletown mill. 

Mr. Romberger engaged in the manufacture of hosiery 
28 years ago, and at no time has all of his machinery been 
idle. Until he entered a mill as the owner he had no 
knowledge whatever of manufacturing or marketing hos- 
iery. His suecess is evidenced by the fact he retires from 
active life rated worth well above one million dollars. A 
few years ago he was operating a chain of six mills, vari- 
ously located, one in Philadelphia, which was sold several 
years ago to Kinsell & Locke, manufacturers of infants 
socks. The other mills disposed of under the policy of 
concentrating were at Duncannon, Millheim and Newport, 
all in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Paul, who sueceeds Mr. Romberger in the business, 
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is a young man, still in the sunny end of the thirties. He 
will continue to sell the mill product to jobbers through 
, New York. 


Mayor RaymMonp R. Taytor, manager of Shreve & 


Heyman & Bissinger 


Adams, one of the old-time hosiery selling agents in New 
York, resigned several weeks ago, intending to retire from 
the hosiery business and spend most of his time on a fruit 


ranch in southern California. 


South to Have Large Fiber Silk Plant. 


The DuPont Fibersilk Company, a subsidiary o e 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Company, has recently close d 
a deal with the Nashville Industrial Corporation, indus- 


trializers of the Old Hickory Powder Plant at Jackson- 


ville, Tennessee, for a tract of 500 acres on which to erect 


a fiber silk factory. The site already has housing facilities 
for about 1,500 employees, and new and permanent factory 
buildings are soon to be erected. 

This site was chosen by the DuPonts after careful ex- 


amination of other sites in the North and in the South, but 
two main factors led to the choice of Old Hickory in prefer- 
ence to others: namely, the water supply and availability 
of high class labor. 

The process of making fiber silk, as explained by Mr. 
Maurice DuPont Lee, requires a great deal of good pure 
water. Wood pulp, caustie soda, earbon bisulphide, and 


sulphurie acid are other ingredients. After mixing these 


the solution is spun into threads, which are solidified in an 
acid bath, washed in warm water, dried, reeled into skeins, 
bleached and packed. The finished product is a fiber silk 
suitable for weaving into materials for ladies’ evening dress- 
es, upholstery, tapestry, carpets, braids, laces, sweaters, 
knitted goods, neckties, hosiery and ribbons. The Cumber- 
land River, which almost completely encircles the Old 
Hickory Plant, will furnish an abundant water supply. 
The wood pulp fram which the silk fiber is to be manu- 
factured will, at the outset, come from the spruce forests 
of Maine, but investigations are underway for suitable 


wood nearer at hand. The DuPonts are alread 


suecess- 
fully operating a similar factory at Buffalo, N. Y. 

White labor, reeruited from Nashville and middle Ten- 
nessee, will operate the factory, from forty to forty-five 
per cent of the workers being women. The abundance of 
intelligent white labor and the freedom of the South from 
strikes and other industrial disturbances were strong points 
in bringing this industry to the South. Allied industries 
will no doubt follow at Old Hickory and out of a gigantic 
war time enterprise, will arise a commercial enterprise of 
real worth. 

The DuPonts’ estimated expenditures will be $4,000,- 
000 largely to be spent in the South, and eventually their 
expenditures will increase to $10,000,000 with the demand 
for their product. 


A southern branch office has been opened by the Lester- 
shire Spool & Manufacturing Company, at 32 South Chureh 
Street, Charlotte, N. C., from which all southern business 
will be handled. L. E. Wooten, vice-president, is in charge 
of the Charlotte office. 
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The Yarn Market 


The Philadelphia yarn market has gone through another 
month of declining prices, inactivity and lack of demand 
for or interest in yarns to any marked degree. Several 
drops in quotations pursuant to those which have been 
occurring for some time were experienced, but these did not 
bring about a revival in activity in the market and seemed 
to create no desire on the part of the buying end to take 
up stock, other than for more or less immediate use, very 
little business being handled for consignments more than 
thirty or sixty days in advance. 

The market during the past month was in a rather be- 
fuddled condition, which was felt to be the result of, as 
much as anything else, the state of affairs of the country 
in general. In other words, it was pointed out, that rather 
than acting as a separate and distinct unit, or following 
its own trends and tendencies, the market, like all other 
business units, follows the trend of conditions of the coun- 
try and world in general. An obvious reflection in the 
market is the reaction that comes from more or less stag- 
nant conditions so far as the yarn consuming industries 
are concerned, according to all reports, which results in 
less demand for and purchase of yarns. 

On the other end of the market, the spinners continued 
to stand emphatically and firmly on the ground that at the 
prevailing prices, if they sold the product of their mills, 
they would not receive sufficient returns to pay for the cost 
of making the yarn. This, of course, was reflected in a de- 
sire on their part for higher quotations, which conflicted 
with the intentions of the users of yarn either not to buy 
yarn or to buy it at even lower rates. 

Another feature developing during the past month was 
a striking irregularity in the quoted prices of yarn, both 
as regards different numbers of the same grade of yarn 
and as to comparison of different makes and grades of 
yarn. This made it difficult to establish a definite and ac- 
curate basis of price upon which trading was done. 

The first week in July brought the government crop 
estimate report, a holiday, and the end of the first half of 
the calendar year. It is of interest to note that rates on 
yarn were several cents below the level upon which they 
entered 1923. However, at this time the price discrepancy 
between carded weaving and knitting yarns was especially 
noticeable; as an instance, the coarser counts of carded 
yarn on skeins were on about the same price quotation level 
with corresponding numbers of yarn on cones. In the finer 
numbers, however, the cone yarn was quoted below skeined 
yarn of the same numbers, there being a diference, in 30s, 
of approximately four cents a pound. 

Fluctuating cotton was another influence felt in yarn 
cireles. The government crop estimate report issued the 
first Moday in July did not have an undue effect on yarns, 
inasmuch as its prediction bore out the opinions of some 
factors, ran counter to others, and on the whole did not 
present a sufficiently radical departure from the ideas of 
all to have much effect, except that which it exercised in- 
directly through a disturbed cotton condition. 

Basic conditions were considered to be rather promising 
for the future, however, and no undue number of cancella- 
tions were reported as being received on business already 
placed. 


Prices on the Philadelphia market on July 16 follow: 
Single Skeins. 
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Rapid advances have recently been made in the use 
of steel joist construction in light-occupancy buildings, and 
of interest in this connection is the Truscon Steel Company’s 
recently issued handbook, “The Truseon Steel Joist Data 
Book.” It is stated that the fireproofness, economy and 
simplicity of steel joist construction are not generally rec- 
ognized, and it is the purpose of this book to fill the need 
for information along this line. Its aim is to present in 
concise, convenient form, the essentials, tables for design- 
ing, specifications and details, so that the man who has the 
book can lay out and design a complete steel joist installa- 
tion. 

The data book is profusely illustrated, with drawings 
and photographs, and includes complete tables of carrying 
capacities and properties. A wide range of applications 
is covered, including factories, offices, public buildings, 
ete., and a photo gallery shows 32 views of different in- 
stallations. Then follow the sections and properties of the 
different types of joists, Hy-Rib and channels, with the 
safe loading tables giving the carrying capacities of in- 
dividual beams and for the floor itself with various joist 
spacings, ete. Copies of the handbook may be secured free 
upon application to the Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
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—a mark of quality and service 


“Leesona” is a mark indicating quality and service. It is not an 
advertising catch-word and is more than a mark of a machine or 
a group of machines, or the house-mark of an organization. 
“Leesona” is the mark of a great industrial Service known 
throughout the world, reaching every manufacturing process 
where perfect winding of thread, yarn fibre or filament is essen- 
tial. 

Back of ‘“‘Leesona” is an organization of Winding Engineers,— 
the Universal Winding Company, with its main oflices at Boston 
and branch offices in practically every important industrial 
community of the world, each equipped and ready to give that 
chief thing for which “Leesona” stands—SERVICE. 

Machines bearing the “Leesona” mark have revolutionized many 
industries reducing waste, lowering production costs, increasing 
production, and improving quality. 

As a result of the Service which is “Leesona” any manufacturer, 
in any field, who has a winding problem can call on the Universal! 
Winding Company for a solution of that problem, with the assur- 
ance that his inquiry will receive the same attention that has 
made the “Leesona” mark famous in every corner of the globe. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 
oer ~=RUSTON _ Certoite: 


Chicago, Utica, 


Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 
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It would be easy to express our thoughts about 


Torrington Needles in superlatives—the “‘best made,”’ 


“longest wearing” and so on through the whole category. 


Much better we feel, however, are the complimentary 


things said about our needles by our enthusiastic customers. 


What from us might appear as bombastic claim, from 
our customers must appear as sincere conviction based on 


experience. 


dhe TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON CONN. U.S.A. 


C. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS MANUFACTURERS SUPPLIES CO., 
140-144 W. 22nd STREET, 964 CALLE BELGRANO CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS., 
NEW YORK. BUENOS AIRES PHILADELPHIA. 
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It is no reflection on operators in the knit goods pri- 
mary market to say that the first half of the year closed 
and the second half opened on the quietest situation at 
this season in the experience of many of the old time trad- 
ers. The “business shake-up and reaction” predicted a few 
weeks ago by Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, which he was quoted as saying was due 
for autumn, seems to have been anticipated in knit goods. 

“Only twice in my forty years as a selling agent,’’ said 
a member of an important New York firm, “have I known 
so little interest in hosiery.” The previous dull occasions 
were during a year or two following 1893 and a similar 
period which had its beginning in 1913. 

“T have been selling hosiery twenty-six years,’ said 
another operator, “and I never knew business to be so quiet 
as the middle of this July.” 

Confusion was coupled with the stagnation. Openings 
of various lines for next year were to have been staged, 
and as they did not occur on or about schedule, there was 
some quiet trading in which low, or to be more accurate, 
“inside” prices were named. Manufacturers were ready for 
the openings; buyers were not. The latter were expected to 
come in the market in force during the week of July 9. 
Only a few reported, and these simply shopped around. 
There were more of them in the following week, but in 
only thin ranks. There were manufacturers who doubted 
the wisdom of offering goods in a market in which buyers 
were dictating prices, and which was regarded as uncertain 
by reason of manifold conditions the world over. 

The foreign situation, further declines in the German 
mark, grave possibility of a strike in the anthracite coal 
regions, cotton wobbly, raw silk showing weakness, wool 
slipping and labor in many sections demanding more pay 
and shorter work weeks, to say nothing of what the sta- 
tisticians and forecasters were doing, were more than enough 
to make buyers hesitant and sellers eager to turn into cash 
their raw materials and finished goods. All the while the 
consuming public was buying as usual and paying prices 
representative of all the intrinsic value. Jobbers bought 
goods to fill in, almost invariably at less than actual value. 
Manufacturers bought semi-raw materials as they were 
forced by circumstance to do so or when they found what 
they believed were soft spots—and, according to yarn deal- 
ers and mercerizers, such spots were not hard to locate. 

Hosiery mills in the main were fairly well engaged in 
the filling of old orders, but were taking little new busi- 
ness, except for immediate deliveries, although, jobbers 
say, goods were going into distribution freely. In the Read- 
ing, Pa., district, complaint was heard of not enough mill 
help. In Philadelphia most of the mills were operating at 
from 50 to 75 per cent capacity—not because of lack of 
help, however. As one manufacturer put it, “we are run- 
ning in an effort to meet our overhead and keep the work- 
ing organization intact for the better times that, we feel, 
must develop when buyers come to realize that, in compari- 
son with cost of production, goods never were priced so 
low.” 

Underwear manufacturers, experiencing a drooping in 
duplicate business in heavy weights and unable to name 
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satisfactory prices on summer lines, were disturbed but not 
discouraged. “Mills where there is courage to make up 
staples will find a ready market later,’ it was predicted by 
one leading executive, who added, “where there is lack of 
courage or not enough capital to carry on the business of 
manufacturing while the business of buying and selling is 
waiting may have difficulty in weathering the storm. As a 
matter of fact, there are too many of us in certain lines; 
those who are forced out can be spared, to the benefit of 
those who remain.” 

Sweaters, bathing suits and knitted outerwear all felt 
the adverse effect of what many viewed as an uncertain 
market. Manufacturers in such lines were uncertain of 
worsted yarn prices, which had been tending toward weak- 
ness. Bathing suits were offered in a quiet way in ad- 
vance of the date set for the opening for next season, but 
buyers showed little interest. Sweater coat reorders were 
not coming through in encouraging volume, and in a gen- 
eral way knit goods were going through what had already 
developed in the cotton and wool piece goods trades. 

Jobbers would have bought more freelv, there seems no 
question, had there been less doubt whether the orders on 
their books would stick. Miils gave employees an extra 
holiday during the week of July 4th, and in New England 
numbers closed down for from one to two weeks. And from 
the West came reports of dissatisfaction with conditions 
and a few requests that mills accept cancellations. 

A jobber in Kansas wrote that crops were not in good 
condition and that farmers were getting low prices for their 
products, and that therefore, he, the jobber, would not be in 
the market for more goods before August. A jobber in 
Nebraska sent cancellations to two hosiery mills, the letters 
to both being identical. He thought his house had over- 
bought and concluded to reduce its commitments. One 
cancellation was for two cases of hosiery; the other for 
three. The quantities involved were so small as to be in- 
significant, aside from revealing the jobber’s attitude tow- 
ard the market. 

Distributors in various sections are arrogating to them- 
selves the right to repudiate orders placed and aecepted in 
} 


iecrease 


good faith, but in a general way there has been a « 
in cancellations, both as to numbers and the volume of 
merchandise involved. This accords with the representa- 
tion that goods have been moving freely into distribution 
and that some jobbers have booked more advance business 
to date than last year. Fear dominates the market. 

The disinterestedness of jobbers in knit goods for next 


year was clearly evidenced in the almost total ignoring of 


the opening of infants socks, which never were shown in 


more varied nor attractive designs, and at prices which 


no one regarded adequate. Jobbers in Chicago and other 
important market centers were visited by sellers and looked 
the lines over, all seeming pleased with the patterns, but 
not ready to buy. It was the impression some had leftover 
stock which it was desirable to dispose of before buying 
the new competitive lines. There appeared to be organized 
resistance, despite special prices for early deliveries which 
are understoood to have been named by several sellers. 


Reports of large orders being placed with two leading 
ba) 
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ADAMS-FRANKLIN BUILDING 





Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 
20/2-80/2 Natural and Gassed 










DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 










Chicago Office 
817 Old Colony Life Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 







REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa., Oameron & 
Pfingst—Reading, Pa., Oameron & Pfingst—Canada, 
Slater & Co., Toronto, 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
EMPIRE BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 


WEsTAWAY BUILDING 


CHICAGO MILLs HAMILTON, CANADA 
CHESTER, PA. 


Preferred Stock 


The best quality tallow, 
palm, and red oils and olive 
foots, carefully balanced 
with the purest chemicals 
for your special purpose. 


Uniformity guaranteed 
by test before shipment. 


Warren Soap Warren Service 


(darren Soap Mfg. Go. 


Established 1870 
77 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
Incorporated 1890 
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mills were heard in the trade, but these were pronounced 
exaggerations. A report that caused great disturbance was 
to the effect prices had become shaky, but this could not 
be confirmed, and it may be regarded doubtful whether 
manufacturers yielded so soon after the opening, although 
it was a common admission that price must be depended 
upon to sell goods in the then buyers’ market. Several 
manufacturers whose lines are looked on by some interests 
as leaders, deny that shaded prices were named, and it was 
stated they had no intention of shading. The sock market 
for the time was in a state of confusion, little different in 
this respect from the situation as to practically all lines 
of hosiery. 

Some factors questioned the expediency of naming 
prices for any spring lines until August, with declines 
in unfilled orders, which in May, according to statistics 
from one reporting agency, fell off 50 per cent, for one 
large group of manufacturers, in comparison with April 
last and approximately 40 per cent compared with May, 
1922. Shipments in May were larger than for either of 
the two previous months and for more than twice as many 
dozens as in May last year. But cancellations in May 
showed an increase of 51 per cent over April, 1923, and 
almost 100 per cent over May, 1922. Considering the in- 
creased productions and shipments in May, it seems job- 
bers previously had bought rather extensively, which doubt- 
less accounts in part for the lessened buying in June and 
July. 

While complaint was general that, except in spots, very 
little hosiery business for fall was being booked, mills early 
in July came out with prices for next spring on practically 
all lines. While this was going on, one or two of the very 
large mills were quoting for deliveries to only October, 
and it is asserted in the trade that those which had sold in 
volume named specially attractive prices. A line of low 
end half hose priced $1.121% a dozen is understood to have 
been bought rather heavily by a few of the larger jobbers 
at $1.07, net ten days. The mill in question reports that as 
to several lines it is sold up to September on one and 
October on another. The mill is known to be sold well! 
ahead of men’s, women’s and children’s low price cotton 
goods. 

There was a well authenticated report in the trade that a 
sale of misses’ fine combed ribs had been made at $1.65 a 
dozen, which is from 10 to 20 cents under the market. 
Combed ribs had been a free seller, at comparatively fair 
prices, until the Juty slump, and it seems likely some mills 
either received cancellations for considerable quantities or 
increased output beyond needs. The latter seems probable, 
as it is known one of the larger mills making the line added 
much equipment. 

Among the lower priced hosiery lines are fiber silk 
goods, for men .and women, with demand strong until the 
middle of July for fiber boot with cotton top. These were 
wanted for export, mainly for Argentina, where a higher 
tariff will go in effect on September 15. 

At least four mills were operating at capacity on fiber 
half hose with cotton tops, expecting to land the goods in 
New York by the 15th of July. Meanwhile one of the 
very large mills was rushing artificial silk hosiery to Ar- 
gentina ports, to be put in warehouses pending sale, and it 
was the fear in some quarters the South American markets 
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would be flooded with this class of hosiery. Exporters 


were offering $3.35 a dozen for 18-inch boot and sellers 
were asking $3.50, the deadlock continuing until the last 
moment on goods for export. 

A commission house, buying extensiv. the South 
American market, says an eastern Pennsylvania manufac- 
turer was quoting 95 cents a dozen for infants’ cotton 
socks, plain, and that 921 was being offered. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that while exports of textile 
manufacturers for the eleven months to May fell off by 14 
per cent, exports of cotton hosiery increased by about 75 
per cent, making comparisons with the corresponding period 
of 1922. Compared with May, last year, exports in May 
this year gained 22 per cent on silk hosiery, but dropped 
by 38 per cent on artificial silk, although to April the in- 
crease for a ten-months’ period was 62 per cent. 

The summer slump in hosiery has been no respecter of 
lines, patterns, fabric or mixtures. Novelties which wer2 
big sellers only a short time ago met with no more cordial 
reception than the commonplace, and silk goods bore their 
share of the price battle. A few of the full fashioned miils 
offered goods at prices representing a loss for manufactur- 
ers, one line of ladies’ silks being quoted at $10.50 to job- 
bers, which was about three dollars under the market. One 
manufacturer said it was not possible to make the goods in 
question for what a mill was receiving for them. 

One explanation for the slaughter of high price silk 
hosiery was the prevalent belief among manufacturers that 
raw silk was destined to undergo a more radical decline 
than yet has been witnessed. Few mills own any very 
great quantities of the raw fiber, and cannot pay current 
quotations and come out whole on their finished product. 
Manufacturer and jobber are desirous of getting rid of 
their high price silk, either raw or in goods, before the 
expected drop in hosiery tram materializes—and it may noi 
come to pass for the coming season, so that there is a pos- 
sibility of some lines of silk hosiery being scarce late in 
the season when jobbers who are deferring their eommit- 


ments rush the market 


for deliveries. 


One trouble with the silk hosier game is the eonstant 
changing of style colors. Just now bobolink, field mouse 
and log cabin—whatever these descriptive terms may mean 
—are being talked of as likely shades for fall. Hosiery 


shades follow shoe shades, a manufacturer of full fashioned 


silks says, and dealers really do not know one week what 
they will require the next. Thus, buying is put off and 
mills are left for a time with little to do but accumulate 
moderate stocks to be dyed as wanted, and in view of the 


raw silk market situation there is danger in that. Some in- 


terests believe it would be mutually advantageous were hos- 
iery and shoe manufacturers to come together semi-oc- 
casionally for threshing out the matter of coming styles, so 


far as colors are concerned. 

While for the present the ladies’ silk hosiery market is 
over-supplied, production is being increased in some quar- 
ters, and it is stated, unofficially, that a prospective (prac- 
tically assured) new mill is to be put in operation with 
400 full fashioned machines. Meanwhile, at least, 2,500 
split foot latch needle machines are being rushed to manu- 
facturers as fast as they can be shipped out, and a mill in 
North Carolina is reported duplicating its equipment, at 


present operating to the limit 
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A manufacturer who recently placed an order for split 
foot latch needle machines for making ladies’ hosiery says 
he looks for no deliveries inside of six months. By that 
time, he predicts, there will be a glutted market, unless in 
the meantime business picks up materially. 

Manufacturers of latch needle silk hosiery recently have 
had an increasing volume of business, due probably to low- 
er prices on the softening raw silk market. They have 
been able to widen the price gap between the circular knit 
and the full fashioned, the latter being quoted at some- 
what higher prices than a year ago, except as to distress 
goods. Another reason for the better business in the cir- 
cular knitted is the disappearance of not a few northern 
mills, several in Philadelphia closing voluntarily or being 
taken over by creditors. The more strongly entrenched 
still are doing business, and more of it, because of lessened 
competition with manufacturers who had to sell for what 
they could get out of their goods. 


It is difficult to obtain bona fide prices on mercerized 
hosiery, except when a likely buyer is inquiring for goods, 
For all- 
mercerized, $1.75 a dozen is heard for 220 needle half hose 
and $2.50 net for ladies. What sellers really obtain is an- 
other matter. Dealers want hosiery, but are held in check 
by fear, and cancellations are offered or goods rejected on 
the slightest pretext. Silk hosiery that was due in June 
was cancelled on July 2d and a jobber whose July goods 
were shipped in the last week in June declined to receive 
them under any circumstances. 


and not all orders are what they appear to be. 


Not much is heard of heather hosiery for next winter, 
and some interests seem to believe the fancy color mixes in 
wool and silk in combination have “gone over the top” as 
big sellers. 
ly on men’s and women’s bundle wool hosiery, and one 


Some fairly good business was booked recent- 


large establishment has a number of blanket orders for 
wool socks, at “inside’’ prices. There also has been a good 
outlet for 2-pound 84-needle socks, and one mill might be 
named which is sold up to October. 

In the somewhat upset market condition, the unexpected 
has happened in hosiery merchandising. A mill which has 
been selling exclusively to consumers through canvassers is 
finding an outlet among a few jobbers for a part of its 
product; an exclusively direct-to-retailer manufacturer is 
selling remnants to jobbers, and another retailer mill was 
in the market quite recently for 50,000 dozens of hosiery, 
its order being declined by the one manufacturer to whom 
it was offered. The retailer manufacturer selling to job- 
bers says only such of its lines as have been discontinued 
are being offered, as a means of disposing of a small ac- 
cumulation in the shortest possible time. 

The hosiery market situation, by no means satisfactory, 
is far from the demoralization of 1920. In July of that 
year mills were nearer complete idleness than at any time in 
the previous history of the knitting industry, and mills were 
Then, too, 
manufacturers owned high price yarn. Now there are min- 
imum stocks in the warehouses of both manufacturer and 
jobber and probably no mill owns any dangerous quantity 
of yarn or silk. In fact, manufacturers in July, when the 
yarn market was at its quietest, were picking up combed 
and mercerized yarns when they were able to locate ex- 
The lull was operating to the very 


burdened with stocks, as were distributors. 


ceptionally soft spots. 
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great advantage of the chain stores known as five-and-ten, 
which are understood to have accumulated considerable 
hosiery to go over the counter at 10 cents a pair to 10 a 
leg. 

Underwear manufacturers are stubbornly holding for 
prices regarded as an approach to fair, and jobbers, as a 
class, are as determined to break them. Jobbers and the 
larger department stores, it is charged by some interests, 
are leaving nothing undone that might be expected to have 
a bear influence on the market. The former give no en- 
couragement to mills when opening for next spring is dis- 
cussed, but some important buyers have bought a lot of 
goods. It is stated by a leading buyer that a number of 
mill representatives went to New York, conferred with a 
few of the larger buyers by appointment and that a lot 
of business was written at special prices for early deliveries. 
All such transactions were in advance of the opening, for 
which several dates were designated. Up to the middle of 
July there had been no formal announcement of prices, and 
some manufacturers were uncertain when they would come 
out. 

Up to that time, it was stated, no bal briggans had been 
offered, and several of the leading manufacturers would 
not admit they had decided finally on prices. It was the 
general opinion not much buying in the customary way 
would be done before about the second week in August, 
although it was known buyers for representative jobbing 
houses were trying to arrive at something definite, for avert- 
ing confusion in the event the bulk of the buying be deferred 
until so late that mills might enjoy a position of vantage. 

Men’s light ribbed union suits were sold by a Mohawk 
Valley mill which is understood to have offered principally 
the product of a southern factory. Suits were sold at $6.75 
a dozen, which was about the price of last year, perhaps 
a quarter more, depending on the time of purchase. The 
ribbed garments of most of the other mills were not on sale 
at that time. Underwear manufacturers, at a meeting, 
reached the thought that the standard light weight ribbed 
suits ought to be priced at $7, and this was where mills 
generally intended putting them. There was absence of 
cohesiveness among manufacturers, while buyers were 
adamant in resisting advances over 1922 opening. One job- 
ber, speaking of the situation, which, it was admitted, favor- 
ed distributors, said he thought there would be a disinclina- 
tion to buy before August for deliveries in January, for the 
reason, he said, “we feel we can get the goods later. Every 
transaction at this time,” he continued, “cannot but be pure- 
ly speculative, for either seller or buyer, and when the 
latter places an order he certainly feels it is safer to do 
so than wait, for possibly a higher market. On the other 
hand, the manufacturer who accepts an order believes prices 
will be no lower. So far as we are concerned, there will 
be no contracting with mills about whose deliveries there 
may be the slightest question. The mills we buy from are 
known to be willing to deliver the goods, no matter what 
happens to the market.” 

Fair quantities of ladies’ light weight underwear have 
been sold by a few of the leading mills in position to name 
attractive prices, but the business has not been satisfactory, 
for one reason because it shows little or no profit to sellers, 
and is to be had only in keenest competition. 


(Continued on page 872) 
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SANDOZ J& ALL JRADES 
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We carry a com- 
plete line at all 
branches. 


For samples and prices 
apply at any of our offices 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
238-240 Water St. 12 South Front St., 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


36 Purchase St., 

BOSTON 
145 Brevard Court, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


126 Market St., 
PATERSON 
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Turning “Mill-Night” Into Day 
Labor Costs Cut 80% with the 


DeVilbiss 
Spraypainting System 


IN THE sare degree that it is important and profit- 
able to paint your mill walls, you will find it likewise 
advantageous and profitable to do that painting the 
DeVilbiss way. The DeVilbiss spray gun makes possi- 
ble 4 to 5 times faster painting than the hand brush, 
and insures a more thorough and uniform, greater 
light-reflecting and longer wearing coating. The same 
equipment can be used in mill exterior and mill house 
painting. 

A line from you will bring further particulars about the DeVilbiss 

System it will pay you to have. 





The DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. praceave. Toledo, Ohio 
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Still Bleaching? 


Many mills are still bleaching their 
goods, prior to dyeing. This re- 
quires time, materials and labor, 
which ultimately runs into enor- 
mous sums, which may be classed 
as “overhead.” 


Now, you can practically elimi- 
nate this ‘“overhead’’—at least, by 
the adoption of AUTOGYP, 
you can reduce your dyeing and 
bleaching expense to a remarkably 
low figure by entirely eliminating 
bleaching separately and obtain a 
much better fabric. For instance, 
by the use of AUTOGYP, you 
can save from 4 to |7 hours time, 
save 6 separate operations, reduce 
314% of shrinkage, save 50% of 
steam, 30% of labor, 90% of 
water and ALL. THE CHEMI- 
CALS used in the old chloride of 


lime method of bleaching. 


There are many more advantages 
of AUTOGYP, and it will be to 
your advantage to investigate this 
modern method of dyeing, which 
is revolutionizing the dyeing of 
cotton goods. 

Our representative will be glad to 
call and explain thoroughly the 
merits of AUTOGYP, or a re- 
quest will bring you some mighty 
interesting data. 


Let us hear from you. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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SARGENT DRYERS 


Are Preferred 


because they are designed on 
basie principles of air circula- 
tion, conveying and general 
drying apparatus construction 
which have been approved by 
the most discriminating mill 
men and drying engineers for 
years. 

In the SARGENT Dryers 
these principles have been 


combined and refined, making 
a machine which is unexcelled. 


Full particulars on request. 


C. G. SARGENTS SONS CORPORATION, GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Fred H. White, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 
“= R. C. Jefferson, Phila. Agt., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KLAUDER - WELDON 
DYEING - BLEACHING- 
SCOURING MACHINERY 


There are K-W machines in use which were built 
nearly half a century ago and whieh are still doing 
their work efficiently and economically under severe 
service. This is sufficient evidence of the durability 
and capability of K-W machines after long years of 
ge to the ravages of live steam, heat and 
alkalis. 

K-W Machinery, by its accomplishments, has 
steadily and irresistibly built up a reputation that 
has made the name ‘‘Klauder-Weldon’’ synonymous 
with the ‘‘world’s best dyeing, bleaching and fn- 
ishing machinery.’’ 

Our interest in upholding the K-W reputation 
means that you MUST be satisfied, and our sugges- 
tions to prospective purchasers are made with the 
view toward solving any dyeing, bleaching or scour- 
ing problem for all time. We will be glad to answer 
any and all questions without obligation on your 
part whatsoever. 


Write today for K- W Literature 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING 
MACHINE Co. 
Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 


H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


For Drying: 
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Cotton, Linters 
Wool, Flax and 
Other Classes of 
Raw Material— 























PRESSURE GRAVITY 


=< Spe 








Especially designed to meet all 
requirements of Textile Mills. 





Economical in upkeep. 








Perfect satisfaction. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
Florence Mass., U.S. A. 


CHAS. M. SETZER, Southern Representative, 
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Charlotte, N. C. 
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EASY TO READ 


THEREFORE OFTEN READ 


DEGREES 


FAHRENHEIT 


Place this page 20 feet 
away. You can still see the 
figures and markings on the 
dial with distinctness because 
the Foxboro Dial Type Indi- 
cating Thermometer has: 


1. A linear scale 12 inches long 
for the 5-inch dial. 





A full scale deflection of 
300°, giving an exceptionally 
open scale. 


Large white figures and 
markings on a dull black 
background. 


White, flat pointer eliminat- 
ing parallax, 
Foxboro 
Indicating 
Thermometer 


for improving opera- 
tion of 


Size Boxes The Foxboro Indicating 
Dye Tubs Thermometer is easy to read 
Bleaching Kiers accurately at a glance—there- 


Slashers pie 
Drying Machines fore it is often read. 


Kettles 
Steaming Boxes 
Drying Cans 
Woolwashers 


Ete. The Foxboro Co., Inc. 


Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
New York Chicago Boston Tulsa 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
San Francisco Rochester 
Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
Birmingham 


FOXBORO 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 


Long distance connecting 
tube. Dial can be placed 
500 feet from bulb. 


Write for Bulletin 125-AS. 
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Convincin 


PTTL LLL 


emencrnens oF 
CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR 

SALES OFFICE, 46 BROADWAT, NEW TOR 
HOME OFFICE, NAZARETH, PA. 


The testi- 
mony of the 
manufacturer 
who has used 

FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 
is more convincing 
than the most ex- 


Electric Underdriven 
Extractor 


travagant claims we might make for ourselves. 


For fifty-nine years we have been building all 
Our experience assures the 
buyer of a satisfactory, dependable, and efficient 
installation. 


types of extractors. 


Circular with photographs and complete 
description mailed upon request. 


FLETCHER Works 


Formerly SCHAUM & UHLINGER 
Glenwood Avenue at Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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temperature 
instruments 


a 


Many manufacturers of quality textiles maintain 
the uniformity of their products by installing Tycos 
Temperature Instruments. 


There is a Tycos for each of the following processes : 
























































Bleaching, Polishing, 
ALL MONEL DYEING MACHINE Calendering Pressing 
Conditioning, Scouring, 
This machine represents the latest develop- Crabing, Sizing, 
ment in the esiary Field. The tub and cylin- Dampening, Slashing, 
der both being constructed of monel, permits Dressing, nom 
easy cleaning of the machine and also allows Drying, mt 
the dyeing of various shades of colors. Dyeing, : eras, 
The well-known “Hurricane” type of pocket Extracting, al 
and reversing mechanism is embodied in_this Finishing, Washing, © 
machine as in our various other types. Built Filling, Kier Boiling 


Write for literature naming the particular processes 
you are interested in. 


Taylor [Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 
There's a See or Zr Temperature Instrument for every purpose 


in 50 to 300 pound sizes. 

Send for Bulletin RD-2 for further details. 
Dyeing, Bleaching, Drying and 
Finishing Machinery for Hosiery. 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Office and Works: 5 ° Boston Agency: 
3351 Stokely st. Philadelphia, Pa. 53 State St. 


























Rodney Hunt Equipment 
Will Solve 
Your Wet Finishing Problem 






No “wet-outs” 
with the Humatic 


The Autdématic Timing Device insures 
complete extraction on each and every 
load. There’s no guesswork; extraction is 
uniform after each operation. In this and 
other special features of the HUMATIC 
are added profits for you. Write today for 
information about them all. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 






MOTOR DRIVEN REEL MACHINE 
(Ask for Booklet 1119) 





















Specialty Dept. C, Cincinnati, Ohio 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. The Canadian Laundry American Laundry 
47 MILL ST., ORANGE, MASS. Machinery Co., Ltd., Machinery Co, Ltd., 


Toronto, Canada. Landon. England. 






District Representatives 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


Automatic ; Safe! 
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ECLIPSE 
=VAN NESS 


DYEING MACHINES 


Random Dyes, Cotton, 
Wool or Silk yarn on 
the cone by injecting the 
dye into the cone under 
pressure. 


POG PERERA NTL om 


See 





Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF 
ECLIPSE AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER 
AND ECLIPSE AUTOMATIC 
STOP MOTION. 


Means True Economy and 
Allows Washers to 


Produce More 


The MONAGHAN Sulphurous Acid Generator makes 
sulphurous acid right in your own plant, much mor 
cheaply than you can obtain it elsewhere. 

The substitution of sulphurous acid for sulphuric 
acid as an anti-chlor produces a softer, whiter and 
brighter bleach, eliminates all danger of goods being 
tendered on dryer, and allows washers to produce 
more. 

The MONAGHAN Sulphurous Acid Generator can be 
installed to deliver direct to souring machine or 
storage tank. Constructed wholly of lead, it is 
impervious to destructive chemical reac 

tion. It is guaranteed absolutely gas 

tight. Occupies 36 sq. ft. floor space 

and requires only 2 h.p. for operation 


aly 


pane 38 
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Write today for more 
detailed information. 


MACOMB 
Machine Co. 


230 Newton St., Waltham, Mass. 


We St Aieceh ae SNE RE NE LRP rc lA hie 








Rohm & Haas gas Company Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


CHEMICALS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. BRISTOL, PA. 


SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE— 
Sulphoxylates and Allied Products. 


LYKOPON—Sodium Hydrosulphite— 


For reducing Indigo and vat 
dyes. Of highest quality and 


absolutely standard, 
FORMOPON—For discharging. 
FORMOPON EXTRA—For stripping. 
PROTOLIN—For stripping. 
INDOPON W—lIndigo Discharge As- 


sistant. 
TARTAR EMETIC—Technical. 


Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 
er North Carolina 


wore ‘Removing the Siem: 
Slippery floors frequently make it 
necessary to post ‘‘danger”’ signs in the 
mili as a precaution against injury to 
the workers. 

Hundreds of mills, however, are pre- 
venting this condition by cleaning their 
floors with 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 
the cleaner, which quickly and easily 
provides perfectly clean floors which 
are absolutely safe for the active, busy 
worker. 

Moreover, :these results, positively 
guaranteed with every order for 
Wyandotte Detergent, are obtained 

Tsien te most economically 

since a large surface 

can be cleaned with so 

little of the cleaner 

that cleaning costs are 
negligible. 








Ask vour supply man, 


in every 
package. 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


COTTON 
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Chas. Lennig & Company 


Incorporated 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


40 North Front Street 
Works: 


Manufacturers of 


Concentrated Sodium Sulphide 
Crystal Sodium Sulphide 


Also manufacturers of the following chemicals: 
ALUM GLAUBER SALT 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA— OIL OF VITRIOL 

Iron Free NITRIC ACID 
PAPER MAKERS’ ALUM MURIATIC ACID 
WATER FILTRATION ALUM NITRATE OF LEAD 


Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 
i Greensboro, North Carolina 




























VICTROLYN 


| Penetrating, Dependable | 
| Assistant in Warp Sizing | 









Lubricating, 



























KLORASENE 


will remove Oil Stains. 
























If you are troubled, write us. 



















Manufacturing Chemists 
ATLANTIC, . MASS. 
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taleys 
Starch 


a 
















“BRETON’? 
MINEROL “F” 


For 
Cotton 


Yarns 








Your mill problems! Staley service will help 
you solve them. 

Staley experts analyze your individual mill 
conditions and compound special starches 
for each specific need. 


Staley manufacturing facilities, the most 
complete and scientific in the industry, guar- 
antee the absolute maintenance of prescribed 
properties in each starch employed. 








“Tt develops fully the color.’’ 
Both quality and quantity of mill production evelops . J oT 
are inevitably improved as a result. 


A consultation with our technical staff car- B @) R N E, Ss Cc RY M Ss E R Cc Oo . 


ries no obligation. Write us. Established 1874 
— Illinoi BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
ecatur, Inois, Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 
508 Andrews Law Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. W. Pope, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
25 Church St., New York City 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 










Oldest in Years. Youngest in Spirit 
-Modern in Ideas. Progressive in Methods 
| 






“Service” Our Motto 







All kinds of 
Warp Dressings, Finishing Materials, Soaps, 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 








Please Submit Your Problems to Us 
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VICTOR 


MILL STARCH 
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The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 


no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 


market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 


“ARTCO” SILK OIL 


for 


use on Artificial Silk 


Hosiery and Sweater Knitters find 
‘‘ ARTCO”’ Silk Oil to be the best prod- 
uct for this purpose. 











Prevents waste and saves time 


Softens the Thread and lays the 
Fibre, and produces a Fine Lustre. 


Samples and full information on request. 


Manufactured only 
by 


QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Broad and Lehigh Ave. 
Philadelphia 


fine shirtings, sheer nainsooks, dainty or- 
gandies, and voiles, on high grade ging- 
hams and sateens, use 


F= that silky, soft “kid glovey” finish on 


CREAM SOFTENER J. B. 


White goods stay white and even the most del- 
icate shades are not affected by this creamy, 
white softener. 


A finish cannot always be judged satisfactory 
immediately after it is applied. Father Time, 
the most critical judge, often makes ~n adverse 
decision after the goods have been on the shelf 
a few months. 


Our Cream Softener J. B. is especially adjusted 
and standardized to cope with atmospheric, 
storage and other conditions to which material 
is subjected after finishing. 


We guarantee this softener will not cause any 
regrets. The first and last decision will be 
favorable. 


Allow us to send samples. 
The product will prove itself. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
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KATIGEN DEEP 


117 Hudson Street 


Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, 
New Orleans, San Francisco 


Douglas Crown Starch 


| Smooth and uniform—free 
4 __# from all foreign substances 


Unlike the ordinary method, 
Douglas Crown Starch is 
manufactured by a_ special 
process. First, it is refined, 
then dried in large, especially 
made, rotary vacuum driers 
under low temperature, thus 
eliminating crustings and 
cooked particles. 
The use of the vacuum 
drier also prevents specks 
>and foreign substances, such 
as wood, slivers, nails, etc., from getting into 
the starch. Finally, the starch is bolted through 
silk, producing a finished starch absolutely uni- 
form. Douglas Crown Starch is as pure as the 
edible starch used in the home. In addition to 
Douglas Crown, we manufacture a full line of 
starches all made by our special process. 
Our representative will promptly supply sam- 
ples and full information. Write to 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
or to any of the following offices: 


New Orleans, La. Southern Representative N.E. Re ey ees 
Montgomery, Ala. G. L. Morrison Marble Nye Company 
New York, N. Y. Greenville, S. C. Boston and ce 
Worcester, Mass. 





Quantity 
During the past month sufficient 

BLACK GGN CONC. 
to dye enough stockings to reach from 
New York to Canton, China, and return 
was bought by American dye consumers. 


The Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Dyestuff Depariment 



































New York 










Used Where Only The Best 
Cleaning Material is Wanted 
Try It And Check Results 


“ASK YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE” 
India Alkali Works, 


















Boston 
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WHITINSV 
SPINNIN 


WHITINSVILLE. MASS, 


SPINNING RING 
SPECIALISTS 


G RING CO 
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DIAMOND FINISH 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS 
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VERY ‘Textile Man 

should have these ref- 
erence books. They cover 
in a detailed and thorough 
manner all ealculations 
necessary to be made on 
any cotton mill machinery 
manufactured in the United 
States and constitute one of 
the best references on this 
subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated 
with 45 diagrams and contain 21 
reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its 
contents and not in a fancy cover, 
we have put these two volumes 
out in a strong, serviceable paper 
binding. You can secure them in 
conjunction with a subscription to 
COTTON. 


Write for circulars and 
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COTTON 


SACO -LOW 


RINGS, ROLLS, SPINDLES, FLYERS 
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We manufacture all of our rings, rolls, spindles 
and flyers in our own shops with the highest 
grade equipment and under the most careful 
Inquiries solicited. 









supervision and inspection. 








SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 








ROGERS W. DAVIS 77 Frankli SHOPS: 
Southern Agent 7 n St. Biddeford, Me. 
Charlotte, N. C. BOSTON, MASS. Lowell ,Mass. 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Branch Southern Office Pawtucket, R. I. 









Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 






Engineering 


Placing your problems in the hands 
of this organization, gives you the ben- 
efit of all the experience of the fore- 
most engineers in the country on air 
conditioning systems. 










These specialists who are nationally 
known and recognized, have made air 
conditioning their life study. 






They will be glad to refer you to an 
installation near you or give you the 
names of concerns in your own business 
who have successfully installed our air 
conditioning systems. You may then 
get in touch and understand why 
Sturtevant-Fleisher Systems are pre- 
ferred. 











a wi 
QhiFEG9 € Whatever your problems or condi- 
| tions, these engineers who have in- 
’ stalled hundreds of systems all over 
the country, will be glad to cooperate 


with you. 












Atlanta Cleveland Minneapolis Rochester 
Boston Dallas New York St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
Chicago Hartford Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Cincinnati Los Angeles Portland Seattle 







Washington 


W. L. FLEISHER & CO., Inc. 


31 Union Square West 
New York, N. Y. 












HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 183 


i> Ger Ss MACHINERY 


The Efficiency and Durability 
of 


LEATHER TOP-ROLLS 


are increased by the use of 


WHITIN 
) VARIABLE TRAVERSE MOTION 


All Whitin Ring Spinning 
Frames are equipped 
with this device 


Wa IN) <li o 4 Ni) Ve) -) eo 


th Ate NSVILLE,MASS., U.S.A. 


=e; Cre — =) | |) > + eae DC AWAALOTTE NsaS5 


RIGHT 
NOW 








Is the time you should consider your ma- 


chinery. Sup PLY Com PANY 


We are especially equipped to align and 
level your shafting. In doing this—we use PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
the Kinkead system which is recognized in- 
ternationally. 
Mfgrs. of Manufacturers of 
Steel Rolls, Flyer Pressers, Lifting Rods, . 
Ter hole i. LOOM HARNESS, 
WEAVING REEDS, 
xp “eine OAK TANNED LEATHER 


Steel Rolls, Spindles and Flyers, Doffer Comb BELTING, STRAPPING 
Bars and other essentials. E TC ’ 


WE CAN DUPLICATE ANY SAMPLE 


FLYER PRESSER SUBMITTED. we sein ialty of H ‘ 
ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED. " ieeeeaaine + Eom ocala 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 





PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
ALEXANDER & GARSED, CHARLOTTE, N. C., Southern Representatives 


COTTON 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
DoBBIES 


NEW FEATURES OF SPECIAL INTERES1 


3. 


4. 


Built I Olt i ’ 

rod itented), k it \ 
mov lean and } the fing 
We are now prepared juip the d 
shown above with pi d_ steel 
backs and drop rorged toy 1 bott 
hooks, 

We call attention to the carefull 


chined swivels and studs used for oper- 


PO WEAVERS AND FIXERS 


ating the dobby knives. 


This dobby can be ipplied reat 
any make or type of loom. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


PATERSON, N. 


“QUALITY” 


Williams quality is maintained in every Williams shuttle. 
No grades. No seconds. Seasoned dogwood and persim- 
mon. Smooth threading eyes, unbreakable springs. Even, 
should you assume that all shuttles are physically alike, 
you will find a great difference in the satisfaction you get 
from the use of a superior product. Ours isa product with 
100% production efficiency assuring you also 100% qual- 
ity fabric. Put your shuttle problem up to 


THE J. H. WILLIAMS CO. 


“tne CGHUTILE PEGPLE” 


MILLBURY 


MASS. 





lily te 


J. 
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_NEW AUTOMATIC CREEL 


for direct warping from FILLING WOUND BOBBINS 





| Space old way NEW WAY COMPLETELY ELIMI- 
NATES the 











Spooling of the yarn 


| /\ /\ Spooling waste 
Undue and irregular ten- 
sion of yarn due to 


spooling 





2warpers 2 creels lwarper 


: “ Stoppage for doffin 
2 winding Frames 1 creel . . 


Doffing is done while warper is running. 
Greater production from better warps at lower cost. 
Better loomage from auto-creel warps because 
Elasticity is preserved in yarn. 

For Information address 


AUTO CREEL CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


Room 915, Fifth Ave. Building 
Alfred Suter, Sales Manager 

















The Palmer Adjustable Thread ui 


LOWELL 
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ce 
LOWELL 
MILL CRAYONS 


the original crayons for textile mill use, 
and for years the standard with Amer- 
ica’s leading mills. 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 


Lowell Crayons are made in white 


and 15 colors, as follows: Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Yellow Red Pink Blue Purple Brown Cheapest of them all. 

7 8 9 10 11 
Black Green Orange Dark Green Light Red 
12 13 14 15 
Rese Light Light Orange Wh. 
Pink Green Blue No. 2 

Order by number, please. 


LOWELL CRAYON CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE |. £. PALMER COMPANY 


| Middletewn, - - - Connecticut 
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COTTON 


NTSLOOLAB ORG, 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


There are two prime requisites in the production of superior bob- 


bins and spools—the plant and long experience. 


We have both. 


Our plant is equipped with the most up-to-date and efficient ma- 


chinery. 


From the selection of the wood to the finishing of the pro- 


duct the same care is exercised in every department—uniform bobbins 
and spools of the highest class being the result. 

Our long experience in the design and manufacture of spools and 
bobbins for textile mills all over the country enables us to understand 
your requirements and give you 100% satisfaction. 


tomers. 
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What Part of the 
Spool is First to 
Wear Out? 


Your superintendent will confirm our statement 
that 99% of all Warper, Twister or Spooler Spools 
become useless on account of the heads breaking, 
wearing rough or loosening. This is true of all 
types of Spools heretofore on the market. 

With the Lestershire Type Vulcanized Fibre 
Head Spools just the opposite is true. The Heads 
will outwear the barrels because Hard Vulcanized 
Fibre (the same material from which end thrust 
bearings and automobile gears are ‘made) will 
never break, wear rough nor splinter. 

Of course the first cost is higher but, figuring 
your charges per thousand spools per year, they 
are by far the most economical spools on the 
market today. 

In addition Lestershire Fibre Head Spools will 
in the ordinary mill give you an increased un- 
loading production of nearly 50%. Put a row on 
your creel and compare the time necessary to 
unload with any other type Spool. 

On the smooth Rock Maple barrel, cleanly joint- 


Give us a trial order and you will remain one of our satisfied cus- 
Write for prices. 


“Good Goods at Fair Prices.” 


ed to the Fibre Heads which cannot get rough and 
cannot be dented, there is no place for the yarn 
to catch. 

Spindle wear is also eliminated by bushings of 
hard well seasoned Dogwood. 

Increased traverse can be had which will give 
you greater yardage on your spools. This means 
a saving of many dollars in the course of a year, 
not only direct but in labor required to change 
the spools. 

At your request we will gladly send samples 
for purposes of test and comparison. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers Mill Spools, and Bobbins, of Every Description 


General Offices and Factory 
JOHNSON 19 A. Me A 


Southern Branch Office: 
82 So. Church St., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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All Steel Loom and Section Beam Heads 


Cannot Break 
Do not Bend 


S 









“ALL STEEL’’ ADJUSTABLE HEAD 
SPLIT OR SOLID TYPE 
PATENT PENDING 

















“ALL STEEL’? LOOM BEAM HEAD 
‘‘MALLEABLE’’ GEAR 
Patent Pending “ALL STEEL’’ SECTION BEAM HEAD 
PATENTED 


DUPLICATE YOUR CAST IRON HEAD IN STEEL — ELIMINATE ALL BREAKAGE 
MAKE YOUR BEAM HEAD INVESTMENT PERMANENT 






Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 
Attleboro, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 201 AUGUSTA ST. GREENVILLE, S. C. 



















MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS REEDS 
are using ar 







“AMTEX” 


SPINNING, TWISTING AND 
SPOOLER TAPES 
Than ever before 
This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 
We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 
Send us your specifications and we 
will guarantee satisfaction. 
Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
ames Supply Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Wilson Company, Greenville, S. C. 






For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 
Silk, Tire Fabrics, Webbing, 
and Wire Cloth. 







We make a specialty of all 
Metal reeds, for Tire Fabrics, 
and Leno work. 








HAYES LOOM REED 
& HARNESS CO. 


182 Farm St. Woonsocket, R. I. 
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New Cloth Press 


Speed, Strength, 
Simplicity 
Built any size and pressure. 


The Rex Creed 
To build a press so good that the simple truth 
about it will be adequate recommendation and 
to price it so fairly that its value can never be 


questioned. 


Watch for the Yarn Press. 


REX ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 
J. S. HULME 


Southern Representative 
Atlanta Trust Co., Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 








NORDRAY 


Automatic Loom 


Multiple-harnesss, Feeler type 


HOPEDALE MANUFACTURING CO. 


at MILFORD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE at 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


This loom was shown at the 
Late Greenville Exposition 
and excited great interest. 


It is Still the Simplest. 
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WALTER L. PARKER CO. 


LOWELL, MASS. | 
Manufacturers of Bobbins, Spools and Skewers 














OUR SPOOLS: 


Are made to stand severe service and are made from thoroughly dried 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





stock, so constructed that they are giving entire satisfaction. 





OUR BOBBINS: 


Are made from the best grade of stock, and through the efficiency of our 
workmanship, are true running, and properly fitted on spindles. 


OUR PRODUCTS:— 


Bobbins—Warp and Filling. We put on all kinds of metal shields and caps. 
Speeders—Plain; steel rings; metal base. 
Spools—Warper; Twister. 

Our Metal Bound Spools are pronounced the best on the market. 
Skewers—Cop, Warper and Roving, of all descriptions. 
Twisters—Universal Winder Rolls and Bobbins, Comber Rolls, etc. 


We Specialize in New Mill Equipment 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., SOUTHERN AGENTS. 
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The Perfect School Desk 


That Will Save You Money 


Many letters from leading educators is ample proof that 











our desire to produce a more perfect desk at a more reason- 
able price has been accomplished. 


Large numbers have been sold to schools all over the 
South, and their merit and economy is best 
attested to by our many duplicate orders. 


We also The hardwood frame, noiseless hinges, 
Manufact - perfect curve of back and seat, standard 
ure Teach- color and finish, sanitary, indestructible 
ers’ Desks. 


construction—all go to make a desk that is the most prac- 


SULPODUDEPIVAAPTADDFERSUSDAEIVOPDEOOENEEELODREDIAOSOPINTDESOVONEPADODBDLESSSODIOOUDDRCYOPEDIOODSSOOODSODINODELTDODSPOGEOSODAGOORSHONEORDGOOOROEONCEDDOOONCEODONEDOONONUSSONOpONOROaHD 


tical and the most economical desk on the market. They 
are shipped set-up. 


Ask for booklet, or estimates on any num- 
ber of desks for your school building. 


HickORY HANDLE & MFG. Co., Conover, N. C. 


uvounenuusnassnoresa4uenssuseneneanuansunsnnnesnueessnonsuaeasaneo0nsts0UH00U000000001 poyynynenenananaenngenAUAeAASUeNOOENNONERAUUNOUEALUNELTEEAREEOUSAOOEEEOUUSOOUOROGENONUNSGGEEUUEGMENENA TOGA RENO ENOUANOO NUD enAUEENGEnNANEAAGAMOEAU NANG oeGOeNNDnNAGuOMMUEAN eeUGcesuueduoadsenouuedoeaniouetiteauenaduenten = 
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Both Spell Economy 
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This is No. 20 Re-Fil-It Floor Brush 


Fillers for all conditions can be 
used in this Re-Fil-It brush-hair 
combinations, broom corn, bass, 
etc. For Spinning Rooms this 
brush with short corn filler is 


ideal. 


“We Will Be Glad to Recommend 
Lyon Steel Shelving to Any Mill’’ 


So the Tupelo Cotton Mills wrote to us after 
several years’ experience with Lyon Steel 
Shelving—part of installation shown above. 


For more than twenty years Lyon Engineers 
have applied themselves solely to the purpose 
of building shelving and other steel storage 
equipment that will give utmost service un- 
der all circumstances. 

Consequently you will find in Lyon Steel 
Shelving many refinements in design and 
construction that mean everlasting satisfac- 
tion. 

It will pay you to investigate Lyon Steel 
Shelving, and other products built especially 
for textile mills. 

Write us direct, or the division nearest you. 
Your inquiry will have immediate attention. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 
Aurora, Illinois 

Boston Philadelphia 

New York Pittsburgh 


3 
Rochester Detroit 
Cleveland 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal C 


This is No. 3 Re-Fil-It Broom 


Equal in bulk, but superior in 
service and economy to a No. 8 
stitched broom. It is designed 
for general sweeping. 


Write for prices and particulars. 


RE-FIL-IT BROOM MFG. CO. 


185 Devonshire St., Boston 
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Satin Finish Loom Drop Wires 
are Good Wires 


Uniformly made—free from burrs. 
A reliable source of supply. 
The 
Greist Manufacturing 
Company, 
Dept. “C” 


New Haven, Conn. 








Southern Representative 


a 


“Southwestern” Iron Clad | | Leading cotton and silk mills 
Is the IDEAL Cotton Mill Broom == order Lewis Box Trucks 


and Shippin 
Only the best grade dS pping Boxes 
: For thei emarkable durability in hard i for 
of broom corn is used their aid i entting queduetion cule oad woking it 
in these brooms—they ee yy hs — delicate ge a pie 
* an ippin oxes are in deman eading textile 
are built strong and mills posses Fey including these ‘eplenk “eves” 
will withstand the i claicont Bosters £.. F Hayy sn are, is 
hardest usage. “ae , | ek de a s, peat dl on, l F pe 
- e caus ivan, Ranenden, tig ars ; 
The light weight, Francis Willey & Son, Boston, Mass. 
yet strong and sub- zoe recognized superiority of the pe line comes of 
° © 8 e xperience in weavi | ire into th 
stantial shields used mec durable containers and those that give lowest Anal 
°. t. it i i tai t - 
oe oo — — IGM cst ideas for handling textiles in process and in ship- 
protection and a e ment. 
same time allows the i G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
owt toe amo ee t me WATERTOWN DEPT. C-6 WISCONSIN 
room corn 0 e 
used, thus giving them 
excellent sweeping 
qualities. 
MADE RIGHT! 
PRICED RIGHT! 


UL 


} Inquiries and orders receive prompt attention. 
Sold direct and through NAG 
all principal distributors. oh | pie Save one-third the freight - 


cost by having them shipped 


| The Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. , tnocked down. 


Evansville, Indiana 
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Electric | 
Scrubbing f 


Experience 


Our No. 48 Special Textile 
Floor Scrub of Palmetto. 


This brush is the product 
of years of development 
and study of the conditions 
a floor scrub must meet in 


the Cotton Mill. 


The materials of which 
it is made were selected 
with extreme care to get 
best and most rugged re- 
sults. 


It is a heavy, substantial 
and durable scrub. The 
best Cotton Mill scrub on 
the market. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Our No. 48 Floor Scrub 
is made of the best grade 
selected Palmetto set in 
solid hardwood, natural 
finish back, with rubber 
sqeegee, inserted as shown 
in the picture. Price per 


dozen, $24.00; each $2.25. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Are your floors 


CLEAN ? 


Hand scrubbing and mopping systen 

duce CLEAN FLOORS economically. 

FINNELL Scrubbers remove aii the dirt af a cost less 
than for hand-and-knee scrubbing or mopping. 

Mill sized FINNELL Scrubbers will CLEAN from 
2000 to 6000 square feet per hour Instead of only one 
brush a Finnell Scrubber has from four to eight 
brushes. These brushes whirl around at 144 reyo- 
lutions per minute. 

Write for the new illustrated broadside showing sev- 
eral styles of Finnell Equipment. 

Vow Ready! Motion pictures of Finnell Machines in 
operation in textile mills. One of our experts will 
be glad to bring his projector to your mill and give 


a private showing. No obligation. Write 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
SALES CO. 
General Offices and Factories 
58 COLLIER ST. HANNIBAL, MO. 


Office 8 in Pring ipal ¢ ities 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business" 








Maintain ideal humidity and 
correct temperature in all parts 
of your plant with American 
Blower Air Conditioning Equip- 
ment. Forty years of ever-grow- 
ing popularity is its highest en- 
dorsement. Write for bulletins. 


American Blower Company, Detroit 


Branches in all Principal Cities. 


Canadian Sirocco Co., Ltd Windsor, Ont. 


(324) 
ri 6/2) 


BLOWERS - EXHAUSTERS - VENTILATING 

TRASe Al FANS - AIR WASHERS - BNOINES 
FOR HEATING , VENTILATING , DRYING, 
AIR CONDITIONING , MECHANICAL DRAFT 






















When You 
Attend 
Lodé¢e or 
Conventions 


Or make new acquaintances, you cannot ex- 
pect people to remember your name and busi- 
ness unless you give them a card. Many 
money-making opportunities as well as influ- 
ential friends have been lost because you did 
not have a card with you. Be prepared this time. 


BOOK FORM CARDS 


Carried in “Wear Weil’ Case, although inexpensive, are distinctive and 
are being used by the best people. Beautifully lettered in either Roman 
or Gothic in process. Engraved effect without the use of expensive dies 
or plates with your name, 

city, business and street ad- 

dress (4 lines). Add 10c for Note smooth 
each additional line. edge of card 


when detached 
Send $2 Today 


cash with order for 100 cards 
and “Wear Well’ cover. The 
best investment you ever 
made, $3.00 for 250, or $4.50 
for 500 


MODERN CARD CO. , : 

10 E. 11th Street, Chicago G Spay lover blader 46 case 

sllbbltttte tt MOSS Coiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitty 
MODERN CARD CO.,10 E. 11th St. Chicago 


Enclosed please find...... for which send me.......................-..Book Form Cards 
and “ Wear Well’’ Cover. 



















































“You may have your club or business on your cards for the additional 10 cents” 
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Don’t Worry 
About Your Winder! 


You know that it is reliable; your 
engineers “O. K.’d” it before it was 
bought. 


















But Cones and Tubes are parts ot 
the Winder you know. Good wind- 
ing depends on them. Are they 
bought with the same care? 
















They are?—then, of course they’re 


‘“SONOCO’ 


Cones and Tubes 
Southern Novelty Co., Mfrs. 


(Sonoco Products Co., Succ’r.) 


Hartsville, S. C. 





Cost 


may be a primary consideration 


— 





The Liberty Knotter 


not only fills the requirements of low first 
cost but is most simple in construction 
and economical in upkeep and oper- 
ation. Give it a trial. 


Guaranteed for one year 
Write for information 


A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, 


zastonia, N.C. 
Mill Devices Co. Durham, N. C. 
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SANITARY 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


are 


ECONOMICAL 
DURABLE 
PRACTICAL 
EFFICIENT 





WEIGHING 
ROVING 


Low first cost 
and up-keep. 








Automatic Scales 


FOR WEIGHING OR CHECKING Write today 
Raw Material Bobbins for proof. ‘ : 
Sorts Roving COOLED 
Soap, Alkali and Yarn 4 
Dyes Yardage { } 
Balls and Sliver Section Beams Npropucrs J m 
Test Pieces Shipments Es 
Tops And for many P 


Laps other purposes. 
Toledo ani Toledo Ohio MFG. EQUIPMENT & ENG. CO. 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario Originators and Largest M akers 
Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World of Ice Cooled Drinking Fountains 
106 Sales Rooms and Service Stations in the United States and FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. Ss. A. 


Canada. Others in thirty-four foreign countries 


UOTAUAUAAATEDEEAEOAAEREESUUDEOSAOUEERUATEEOEREAUOREEAGOOTEOEULOEEOROUORORDEAUAELEOOUTOUGGUUSUCAERONDODEGUOOOREEAOUOODEOUAEEOREIAUREOELAORORSEOULECOTAAOOREUAAAOECGEOUONE 


SMITH’S 
BETTER 
100% 
BASKET 


+ 


Lots of Cold Water Keeps 
Your Men on the Job 


workers can't 


th e—their 


lags 


ac 
and your 

1 ered. But | 
the man who can turn 

a bubbler of cold 
vater is constantly re- 
freshed—ready to pre 
duce at his best speed. 
Eminent doctors know 
this—they 


IT’S RENEWABLE 

The basket the textile industry has long been 
waiting for—SMITH’S Better 100% Basket, It 
not only better fills your requirements, but 44 
the cost of a new basket can be saved by slipping 
on a renewable canvas container over the old 
frame. ‘i 

The frame is virtually indestructible, flat round edge 
steel, fitted and clamped to hardwood skids with cross 


slats. 

Shipped knocked down, thus saving freight charges. 
Let a trial make you one of our satisfied customers. 
Order today. 


SMITH MFG. CQO. 


DALTON, GA. 


Angle Stream 
revents 
Contamination 


slant 


ck into the jet. LIE 
CANNOT TOUCH T 
MOUTHPIECE. These fou 
t are built 


Rundle-Spence Fountains 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG.CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ee 
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S not born in us, but must be cultivated. 
With your assistance your employees may 


THE INSTINCT | 
= ea || PRINTING 






develop that instinct in the saving of the over . 
amount of fruit and vegetables which are E do it for 
less expensive during the summer months. some of the 
Your employees need your assistance, too. : f 
At this time—there is an abundance of largest mills in the 
fruit and vegetables which if properly put 
away, would cause greater contentment dur- South— Why not for 
ing the months to come. yours? 


Help your 
employees 
to make 
their gar- 
dens “pro- 
duce” this 
winter. 

“AN EI-Flo 
No. 150 Com- 
munity Can- 
ning Outfit 
wil! do this.” 


If our prices and 
service were not 
right, we could not 
do it. 


THE 


A. J. SHOWALTER 
COMPANY 


i _ 
Dalton, Georgia. 
! 


“Let us send 
you our book- 
ict, it’s free.” 


HOME CANNING MFG.CO. 


HICKORY NORTH CAROLINA 








Frost Proof Closets 


350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable 
water closet made. In_ service 
winter and summer. 

Enameled Roll flushing 


rim bowls. 


Send for FREE story 


Znteresting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
= desk cleared for action. ‘Thousands of 
















radesks are giving entire satisfaction, Saves 





time locating, distributing or sorting - Big 
Takes less space thamatray. Sent FREE trial, 









Heavy brass valves. 






Strong hardwood seat. | 
Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 


Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 

























Ross-Gould Co :::. St. Louis 





ASK YOUR JOBBER 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO 


WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 
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Spinning Frame 
Motors 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Type “AR” 
Squirrel Cage 
Designed and Built 


Especially for the service. 


Send for Bulletin. 


keane * 


2 











5-HP., 1800 R.P.M. AS ART ean sen Na at ‘‘AR’’ Individual Spinning Frame Motors 


“Wihate-auhunane f Sy 5 va Witasn-oemaaana it CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS | a Fe ] “3 PRODUCTS 

Electrical Machinery ‘ Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Power Tra on Mac 

Ullal» ° Cinse ILMIER rt Transmission Machinery 





Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Gas and Oil Engine ; 
Hydraulic Turbines 
; Crushing and Cement 
} Machinery Agricultural NS” 


ee Machinery MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A Coadensers 


Pumping Engines-Centrd ugal Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Aa Compressors - Air Brakes 














The Essentials of Efficient Electrical Installations 


Among the numerous essentials necessary to successful and economical electrical installations, the most impor- 
tant are: scientific design to meet the mill’s individual requirements, proper selecting of materials, skillful and 
expert wiring, proper insulations and correct placing of equipment installed. 











Years of practical experience, coupled with careful research work, place the highly skilled individuals and tech- 
nical experts of the Walker organization in a position to render textile mills a service that will assure them 
of a more efficient, safe and 
economical electrical system. 





No matter how large or how 
small the job, it requires the 
careful supervision of experts 
a corps of men who know 
electricity from ato z. Men of 
this calibre only compose the 
Walker organization and assure 
you of the very best service 
and knowledge that can be pro- 
cured. 














isk for the handsome oe a — aig 
Walker Book. f 


Switchboard in an industrial plant Switchboard installation m power pla 


verside Mills, Danville, \« 


purchasing central station power. at Ri 


el WALKER ELECTRIC & PLUMBING CO . 





ATUANTA,GEORGIA. 





=F 


Branch Offices at Convenient Points Throughout the South 
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SCATTERED 
OVER THE SOUTH 


there are over two-and-a-half million hap- 
py spindles that are driven or lighted by 
i. & G, Trouble-Proof Electrical Installa- 
tions. Every one of these installations 
presented problems that required careful 
planning and ability to forecast the con- 
tingencies of service. ‘ 

The experience gained in solving the 
many electrical problems of Southern 
mills is assurance to you that no matter 
what your problem is, whether it be the 
installation of a motor or a few lights or 
the installation of an entire electrical 
installation for mill and mill village, the 
problem can be solved more economi- 
cally for you, not only initially but per- 
manently, by H. & G. Service. 

H. & G. Experience means satisfaction 
and economy, first and last. 
HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, 

INC. 
GREENVILLE, 8§.C. 


eemmnennewberccccy : 
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Industrial 
Lighting f 


We are rendering tex- 
tile mills all over the pe Glassteel Diffuser Equipped 
Southeast prompt and ef- With a Cast-Aluminum Holder 
ficient service, supplying + 
not only the most efficient 
and effective systems of 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.’S 
PRODUCTS—MOTORS, WIRE, 
WIRING DEVICES, ELECTRI- 
CAL, PORCELAIN CONDUIT 
AND FITTINGS, TRUMBULL 


SWITCHES. 


Complete Stocks in Columbia 
for Prompt Shipment. 


PERRY-MANN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CoLuMBIA, S. C. 


illumination particularly 
suited to every textile 
mill use, but any type of 
Edison Mazda Lamp de- 
sired. 


Whatever your elec- 
trical requirement, be it 
illuminating units, lamps, 
motors, wiring or what 
not, you will find Carter 
Electric Service more sat- 
isfactory and prompt. 


CARTER 


ELECTRIC CoO. 


Distributors 
ATLANTA SAVANNAH 


COMPLETE 
, LINES OF 


Wire 

Conduit 
Switches 
— Devices 


Lamps 
Lighting Units 
Fixtures 

Fans 

Street Lights 
Motors 


Anything 
Electrical 


QUICK 
DELIVERY 
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Ivanhoe 
RLM 
Reflector 


Standardized 
Textile Lighting 


It’s putting the cart before the horse 
to assume that lighting should be evenly 
distributed everywhere about the mill, 
and the same intensities for every manu- 
facturing process. 


Textile mill lighting specialists are 
agreed that every process and every 
machine should have its own definite level 
of lighting. And in properly planned 
lighting installations the level of lighting 


is first determined upon and reflectors 
and lamps chosen accordingly. 

IVANHOE RLM Reflectors are 
standard units and an important factor 
in the success of standardized textile mill 
lighting. They are wide enough and deep 
enough to provide illumination free from 
glare and too-black shadows. They are 
easily cleaned. They direct the major 
part of the light downward, yet throw a 
sufficient quantity on the walls. 

Near yqu is an IVANHOE distributor 
trained to meet lighting requirements of 
mills like yours. Get his advice on 
standardized lighting. If you don’t know 
his name and address, we'll give it to 
you and send our booklet, “How Good 
Lighting Cuts Factory Costs”. 


IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS 
of General Electric Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


IVANHOE 


GLASS SHADES~STEEL REFLECTORS 








for Service 


Substitutes for quality in mill white 
paints are many and varied, but no 
one has yet brought forth a real sub- 
stitute for service and satisfaction. 
Low initial cost- guarantees of service 
not backed up by demonstrated value 
—mere claims for merit—are worth 
nothing in determining value in so 
intangible a product as paint. 

The plain proof of value—the safety 
factor that should guide you in the 
selection of mill white paint, comes 
down to consideration of just two 
things—the records of the paint in 
service—the reliability and reputa- 
tion of the manufacturer back of the 
product. 

In STA-WHITE—plain proof of value 
—demonstrated in textile plants the 
country over—withactualservicefacts 
back of every claim made for it—is 
recognized—and a host of mills use it 
as the standard of mill white quality. 
STA-WHITE is the mill white paint 
that stays white. The unsurpassed 
finishand light reflecting qualities-its 
proven durability—have established 
it asa leaderamong mill white paints. 
STA-WHITE is one of the DEGRACO 
line of dependable paints. Its use is 
definite assurance of utmost paint 
satisfaction. 


EGRAC 








ThereisNoSubstitute 


DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY 
551 Twelfth Street Detroit, U.S. A. 
DEGRACO PAINTS are sold through branch 
offices with warehouse stocks in all principal cities. 
DEGRACO PRODUCTS 
Superior Graphite Paint Anti-Aqua Damp-proof costing 

Sta-White Degraco Gas Holder 
Degraco House Paint Paint 
and Varnish 
Degracolin Concrete floor hardener 
Degraco-Tone Fist wall finish “ 
Degraco Brick and Degraco Enamels 
Concrete Paint Industrial Finishes 


All Colors for W All Purposes ENAMELS 
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CYCLONE FENCE 


The Cyclone Fence Company offers 
textile mills unusual advantages in 
the fencing of industrial property. 


Speed, quality, efficiency and_ in- 
telligent application of fence to 
grounds enclosed are all combined 
in Cyclone Service. Every fencing 
problem is handled professionally 
and completely. 
anteed. 


Satisfaction guar- 


Our years of experience in fencing 
thousands of industrial plants, 
among them hundreds of textile 
mills, is at your disposal. Let us 
know your requirements. Fenc- 
ing, wire or iron, built for any pur- 
pose. 


Cyclone 


Factories and O 


Write Dept. 35 for literature in- Newark, N. J.; 


cluding specifications and details 
of Cy clone Fence construction. No 
obligation. 


Invincible 


Fort Worth, Texas; Oakland, Calif. 
Fence Co.) ; Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 





Chain Link Fence Enclosing Property of International Cotton 


Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio; 
(Standard 


ffices: Waukegan, [11.; 


The “Rec 
Tag”’ 


The Mark 
of Quality 





PROPERTY PROTECTION PAYS 
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ainting at 
Less Cost! 


INN MTIONURAPOAH AUT AUT SAUTE 


NE MAN with a STOWE MULTI- 
QC) suaste can paint 3000 square 
feet per hour and that area will 
ave a more uniform and thorough coat 
ng equal to two or three xy the old 


rush method Besides the large 


f paint saved by 













coats | 
amount 
eliminating the 
oats, you are saved also 


extra 
the still larger 
mounts of paint that are 


ropped on the floor 


spattered and 
or ground 






The STOWE gives you a 
econd to none at 
matically ke 


painting job 
It aut 
eps the paint mixture stirred 
assures an even coat and all the 


less cost 


aint being applied This device can 
also be used cleaning machinery, 
wit any solvent It requires only 40 to 
+ 3 air pressure 


Wewsll gladly send one on 10 days’ 
freetrial. Price 512.00 f. 0.6 Buffalo. 
Shipping weight 3 lbs. Write for fur- 
her information or ask for one on trial. 


1EO. M. STOWE, JR. 


“The Man Behind the Gun” 


(COPYRIGBTED) 
FOREST AND WEST STS 
FACTURER BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Makers also of Stowe 
Multiblasters for Sand Blasting 


MANT 


PTT 








for Spray Painting~ 
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STOWE MULTIBLASTER | 
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FOR THE MECHANICAL APPLICATIONZOF PAINT 
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|FULL WIOTH 26 IN. 


him 
a o 
The Perfect Steel Siding 
The illustration shows our 214-IN. CORRU- 
GATED Steel Siding, painted and galvanized. 
No. 14 gauge and lighter. Full 26 in. width. 
Covering width 24 in. when lapped one corruga 
tion. Lengths from 5 ft. up to 12 ft. Maximum 
length 12 ft. 
Skilled engineers and architects are at the service of Southern 


and make valuable suggestions 
which include 


ROLLS AND 
ROLLS 
ANIZED TANKS 
CEILINGS 
METAL CORNICES 
}ALVANIZED CORRU- METAL SKYLIGHTS 
GATED SIDING COMPOSITION ROOF 
TIN GALVANIZEDROOFING ING 
AND GALVANIZED PRESS SLATE ROOFING 
SHUTTERS ED BRICK SIDING ASPHALT SHINGLES 
GALVANIZEDGUTTERS GALVANIZED CORRU BLOW PIPES 

AND FITTINGS GATED SHEETS SMOKE STACKS 
GALVANIZED PIPE VALLEY ETC ET« 


our plans 
ir products 


to work out 
any one of o 
VENTILATORS AND FITTINGS 
GALVANIZED WALL 
TIES AND PLUGS 
GALVANIZED METAL 
SHINGLES 


mills ready 
in the 
DIXTE 
PORTABLE ALL-STEEL 
GARAGES 
SLIDING 
DOORS 
METAL FRAME WIRE 
GLASS WINDOWS 
UNDERWRITERS 
CLAD DOORS 


use of 


RIDGR 


GALYV 


FIRE- PROOF METAL 


tALVANIZED 


Your satisfaction is 
sent gladly on requesi 


is prompt. 
Catalogs 


The prices are right—The service 
assured on any order, large or onal: 


Rowman loner AGy. Ca 


Manufacturers—Contractors—Sheet Metal Products 


ATLANTA, GA., U. S. A. 


MTT Hennes 
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ough Tests for TUPELO 


For a factory floor where the wear is hard 


and continuous— 


For a warehouse floor where the wear is harder 


because of heavy loads coming and going— 


For a platform, where the wear is hardest 


with heavy truck wheels constantly ee back and forth— 


















HARD-\ WEAR » THE & HARD-WEAR. 


“CURABER {LUMBER 


stands the gaff, because of its tough, closely “knitted” or “involved”’ 
grain, which prevents it from “slivering” or “kicking” up. 
TUPELO is good looking, too. Takes a fine finish. 


Before placing an order for FLOORING for any use, write us and get the complete facts about TUP¥™”, 
They are interesting and we know them backwards as well as ‘‘frontwards.’’ Address: 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
805 Poydras Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 805 Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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The Board Decides on (pier 
“Zemco-lite” 


For 42 Years 


We have concentrated our efforts on roofing 
problems of all kinds Our roofing experts are 
at your service in solving your problems large 
or small. Satisfaction and economy, not only 
initially but in the years to come, result from a 
roof applied by 


“‘Dixie’s : 
Reliable 


Roofers 


Here are a few of the textile mills whose | 
roofing problems have been solved by our sp¢ * 
cialists and whose roofs he ave been ‘‘Done By | 
Murphy’’: My 
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\WHicH merely indieates their foresight 
The members of the board of directors.of this mill have 





ir vestigated paints and have come to the ultimate conclusion 
that ‘‘Zemco-Lite’’ is the paint for their mill. They have 
le arned that because of the pure White Portland Cement used 


ea eed 


VUPRTORRUEOTOCERETOROPER OREO RETR eee 





Daint are substituted by water in ‘‘Zemco-Lite.’’ 
Cement for permanence—why not “ZEMCO-LITE?” 


Your request brings full data. Also color 
card on Exterior Mill Village Paints. 


AMERICAN CEMENT PAINT COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


i in ‘‘Zemco-Lite,’’ and the fact that it is mixed with water, RIBB MFG. CO WINNSBORO. MILLS if 
= | assures them not only permanency, but also economy. Permanency, in COVINGTON COTTON SCOTTDALE MILLS } 
= that “‘Zemco-Lite”’ is the cement paint, lasts like cement—in fact the MILLS wa acai 
= older ‘‘Zemco-Lite’’ gets, the more durable it becomes Keeps its original MILL NO. 2 NEWNAN {ILLS 
= whiteness indefinitely. COTTON MILLS aL L ne 2 “MILLS : 
= re ‘ ‘ MILL NO. 1 ANCHOR TALLADEGA S 
= | Economical, in that expensive oi] and turpentine bases used in c DUCK MILLS ROYAL MILLS 

| 

| 


You will not regret calling o 


for quotations on 


Gravel and Slag Roofing 
Waterproofing, Insulated Roofs 
Tar Concrete Floors 


C. P. MURPHY’S SONS 


Established 42 Years 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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“The Cement Paint” 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


That Drive on Your Dye Jigs--- 
Has It Ever Caused Trouble? 


Are you using a jaw clutch that jerks and grabs—or a fric- 
tion clutch that slips and falls down on the job? It is a com- 
mon difficulty and a troublesome one. 
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H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company, builders of one of the 
oldest and best line of dyeing and finishing machinery, have 
found a decided advantage in the Johnson Clutch for this 
work. Dyeing establishments all over the country are now 
using Johnson Clutches on Butterworth machines in the ar- 
rangement shown here, and know from actual experience that 
they are capable of the finest service. 


The Johnson Clutch has been applied with equally good re- 
sults on other machines of this type, and on textile machinery 
generally—in the dye house and elsewhere. By its compact, 
enclosed design and its smooth and easy operation, it is ad- 


Friction Control Means mirably suited to the requirements of the textile shop. 


Better Machinery 


Butterworth Dye Jigs 
equipped with 
Johnson Clutches 





There are many drives in the dye house which 
ean be handled most efficiently by a good friction 
clutch. We design clutches to meet any require- 
ments and are always glad to consult on your 
problems. 





Johnson Double Clutch as used on 


Write for our Catalog G. Butterworth Machines 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. MancHester conn 





Shoddy in Steel 


There may be shoddy in steel as in cloth or other manufactured articles. 
The cost of steel can be cheapened, but never without sacrificing its quality. 






Unfortunately, shoddy in steel is much harder to detect than in most other 
things; it can be done only in a laboratory, or in actual use. 









Good steel is the very foundation of good pipe. Poor steel, made of im- 
proper materials or rushed through furnaces in the race for tonnage, will not 
make good pipe, or anything else good for that matter. 


YOUNGSTOWN products are founded on good steel. No substitutes 
are used because they cost less than the proper material. No slip-shod analysis 
or hurry-up methods are permitted. , 









This, with the utmost care in rolling, welding or finishing, assures the uni- 


form high quality for which YOUNGSTOWN products are so widely known. 





The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES. 

BOSTON—120 Franklin St DETROIT— 2021-2032 First National Bank Bldg 
NEW YORK—30 Church St. CHICAGO—McCormick Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania Bldg. ST LOUIS—1139 Olive St. 
ATLANTA—H DENVER—First Nat'l Bank Bidg 

NTA—Healey Bldg. -2 l 

DALLAS—1401-2 Magnolia Bldg 

PITTSBURGH—Oliver Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO—604 Mission St 
CLEVELAND—1038-1040 Hanna Bldg. 












SEATTLE—Central Bidg 
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Are you inter- 
ested enough to 


have it proven? 


Would you take the money—if we put it in your hand? 








COTTON 





A sum equivalent to 15% or more of your yearly power costs— 
would it be very much? 


Chapman Ball Bearings—instead of the old style babbitted or 


bushed bearings—on your lineshafts will save this amount for you 
each year—and will continue to do so for a whole lifetime. 


[ne TRANSMISSION f ALL [SEARING (0. Inc. 





State your case. 








1050 MILITARY RD. 








100 INCHES OF BELT 


can be laced with one box of 


BRISTOL'S 


~ & mer ofr 


Patent Steel Belt Lacing 


HAMMER is the only tool 
necessary—you already have 
that. 


Saves time—saves money—always 
ready. 
Have you seen Bulletin J-7 | 3> 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Detroit Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


















BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Saved | 
$120.00 in One Day 


That’s the experience one firm has had with 
the Godfrey Conveyor in the handling of their 
coal. Sounds like a worth-while proposition, 
doesn’t it? 
Your tonnage may not be large enough to ef- 
fect such a saving, but the Godfrey will serve 
you equally as well. There is a type of 
Godfrey Equipment to meet the requirements j 
of every industrial plant, no matter how large, 
no matter how small. j 
Anyone who buys coal in carload lots will find} 
the Godfrey Conveyor an investment that 
pays substantial dividends. But aside from { 
i +the saving in money, there is the satisfaction | 
} 


DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 


It is quickly becoming recognized that Detroit Belt Lacing 
makes the nearest possible approach to an endless belt. 
Greater strength, more flexibility, easier to apply, longer 
service. Saves time, belts, power, money and annoyance— 
Detroit Belt Lacing is not altogether thought of as a 
mechanical device, but in terms of dependable service. 




































Hooks in long sections—i2’Ciean up Waste. 
Opposite Points—Less Belt Perforation. 
Proper Proportions—Greater Holding Power. 
One Man Machine—Less Heip 

More Powerful Machines—Better Work. 
a of ae lia and lacing for 


requiremen 
Unqualified i erritessatietes Users. 
8 Branches carrying stock—prompt Deliveries. 
600 Jobbers—Wide Distribution. 


Technical information gladly given 
—ask for card “Right Size of Hooks.’ 




























and freedom from worry in coal handling that 
brings increased efficiency to any organiza- 
tion. 

i The average installation of Godfrey Equip- 
ment costs no more than you would willingly 
pay for a good motor truck and it pays for 



























itself many times over. Let the Godfrey man 


in your territory analyze your requirements 
and give you the exact figures. Write us } 
today! i 
F EY “sero | , UU tata AA TARG LH ANH f 
GOD R COMPANY : Wh A Wat ll 


Elkhart, Indiana, U. 8. A. Lg 
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CRESSON-MORRI 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHIN ERY 


i 
j 
i 
: 
5 








Power transmitting 
machinery 
Shafting 
Rope transmission 
Machine moulded 
and cut iron and 
steel gears for 
heavy service. 
Complete plant 
equipment. 
Engineers; founders; 
machinists. | 
Sugar centrifugals. 


CRESSOR:MORRIS CO. 


Branch Offices : 18th Street and Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, 736 Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh, 601 Columbia Bank Building 3190-X 


Sixty Years Experience as Engineers -Founders -Machinists 
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HEN a youth trying to gain 

favor with the great Spartan 
law giver, Lycurgus, told him he 
could take him to a man who could 
exactly counterfeit the voice of the 
nightingale, Lycurgus replied that 
he had heard a nightingale itself. 


It is the same with those who have 
used Spartan Belting. No imita- 
tions will answer. Just as the an- 
cient Spartan lawgiver did not care 
to listen to the imitation of the 
nightingale, the modern manufact- 
urer who knows Spartan Leather 
Belting has neither the time nor the 
patience to experiment with other 
than the tried and true product. 


Write for our Booklet 
“The Spartans” 





The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


OAK LEATHER TANNERS, MAKERS OF LEATHER 
BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER SPECIALTIES 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
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The Staggered 
Grip of Clipper 
Belt Hooks — 


Notice the phantom view ot 
Clipper Hooks above. 

The Hooks are designed to 
penetrate the belt so that no 
two points enter directly 
opposite each other. 

They are carded alternating, 
long and short legs on each 
side, thus staggering the 


oints of each individual 
ook. 


The belt is not weakened. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Co, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Anyone can lace a belt with the 











CLIPPER BELT LACER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
C] Please send Clipper Belt Lacer on 30 days trial. 


C] Please have salesman call and demonstrate Clipper 


Belt Lacer. 


[] Please send full information regarding Clipper Belt Lacer. 
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STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
THE WORLD OVER 
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A Thin Film of Moisture May Be Cutting Your Profits in Two 


Millions of dollars are lost each year in the Textile industry, 
because of imperfect drainage. Films of condensation collect 
on the interior surfaces of the steam coils of your slashers, 
dryers, presses and heating system. It insulates against heat 
radiation, cools the machines and cuts production far below 
rated capacity. : I 

Morehead Back-to-Boiler Systems prevent this loss by drain- 
ing condensation as it forms. They keep the heating surfaces 
dry, permit free circulation and keep the machines at the 
highest temperature. , é 

The condensation is returned to the boilers without pumps 
at temperatures as high as 340 degrees. 

In many cases Morehead Systems have increased produc- 
tion as much as 40% or made possible corresponding fuel 
savings. What we have done for others we can do for you. 


Write. 
MOREHEAD MFG. COMPANY 


DEPT. C, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“BACK —- TO—-BOILER-SYSTEM” 


POSITIVELY DRAINS ALL TYPES OF STEAM APPARATUS. DELIVERS CONDENSATION 
AND FEED WATER TO BOILERS UNDER ALL CONDITIONS AT MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE 


i 
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LUNKENHEIMER 
PRODUCTS 


Cross. Check, Gate, Throttie, 
Non-return, Blow-off, Pop Safety, 
Rehet, Whistle, etc. 


| BOILER mOUNTINGS 
Monreturn, Pop Safety and 


Blow-off Valves: Water Columns, 
Water Gauges and Gauge Cocks. 
injectors, Low Water Alarms, 
Fusibie Plugs. 


66 99 
Pp Gate 7 weno 
i ‘ONE 


Gravity Feed or Mydrostaticaty 
Hand or Mechanically Operated. 








J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Pressure Return Tubular 
Boilers, High Grade Stationary 
Steam Engines, Tanks, Stacks, 
Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought 
Iron Works. 
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Their simplicity of design. compactness, high 
grade materials, renewability of all parts and the OM AND GREASE CUPS 
facility with which they may be assembled and Glass or Bronze Body OH Cups | 
disassembled for cleaning and repair, insure the with or without Sight-feet: Auto- | 
maximum durability, serviceability and economy | 
im maintenance, warranting their adoption for 
any service,—steam, water. gas, oil, etc.—where 
the pressure does not exceed 100 pounds. 

Procurable in the fron Body Bronze Mounted 
Pattern, or for handling liquids which attack 
bronze alloys, in the All lron Pattern, sizes % to 6 
inches inclusive. 


Write for Booklet 505-AK. 
___America’s Best since /B62” __ 


me LUNKENHEIMER co. 
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“Oucago CINCINNATLU.S.A. concon” 
CAPORT OCPT. 199-198 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORE 
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—give one man 


the strength of a iat 


N 80-Ib. pull on the hand 
chain of a Cyclone 
Hoist will lift a ton. 


If suspended from a Chis- 
holm-Moore “Matchless” 
Trolley a 14-lb. pull will 
carry this one ton load to 
any point where the over- 
head track leads. 


Cyclone Hoists multiply 
man power! One man with 
a Cyclone can replace a gang 
of men using strong-arm 
methods. 


Increase the productiveness 
of your men by putting Cy- 
clone Hoists in your plant! 
Built in capacities from 1 to 40 Ton. 
Catalog describes our Hoists, Trol- 


leys and Cranes, and Overhead- 
Track Systems. Write 


THE CHISHOLM-MOORE 
MFG. COMPANY 


Hoists — Cranes — Trolleys 
Overhead-Track Systems 


CLEVELAND 


Branches : New York, Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Distributors Everywhere 
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Used in The 
Textile 
Industry 


Lift it with eir’’ 


Curtis one man All Steel Air Hoists and Curtis 
Roller Bearing Trolleys are effecting important 
economies in leading textile mills throughout 
the country. 

Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and operate 
it with the air you now have available? The 
wide variety of uses to which Curtis equipment 
can be most economically applied is worthy of 
your immediate investigation. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


1571 Kienlin Ave, St. Louis, Me. 
Branch Office 
532-R Hudson Terminal 


Betedlished 1854 
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Sectional View Fig 128, 
Extra Heavy Bronze Globe 
Valve. 





Fig, 129, Flanged, Ex 
tra Heavy Bronze Globe 
Valve. 





Fig. 130, Screwed, Ex- 
tra’ Heavy Bronze 
Angle Valve. 





Fig. 260, Screwed Ex- 
tra Heavy Bronze 
Swing Check Valve. 
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Powerful Valves 
for high pressure service 


These valves are carefully de- 
signed and properly propor- 
tioned for high-pressure service. 
They feature the best and most 
approved construction necessary 
to meet the requirements of up- 
to-date practice. 


The thick spindles are made of 
manganese bronze for extra 
strength, and have powerful 
threads. Seat rings are remov- 
able, and can be reground or re- 
newed when necesary. Valves 
are supplied with Jenkins com- 
position discs for water or air; 
with steam metal discs for steam 
service, or with Monel metal 
discs and seat rings for super- 
heated steam. All discs are re- 
newable. 


As in all Jenkins products, no 
effort has been spared to make 
these valves absolutely correct 
to do the work for which they 
are built. 


For assured valve performance 
and service, for economy—use 
Jenkins throughout. 


Valves in bronze, iron and 
steel for all requirements 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Montreal London 


Always marked with the"Diamond" 





aE Rica ; 
SINCE 1864 


of the 


Water Tube and Tubular 
Types 


OUR SPECIALTY 


WALSH & WEIDNER BOILERS with our 
improved Steel Casing make the ideal Steam 


Plant. The cost of installation is moderate, 
the plant looks neat, cost of repairs is slight 
and they will save from 10 to 25% of your 
fuel bill. 


We also manufacture Tanks of all descrip- 
tion, Towers and Tanks, Steel Stacks, Steel 
Breeching, Smokestacks, Structural Steel and 
Plate Steel Work. 


Write for our new catalog. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Memphis Havana 
Kansas_ City Jacksonville New Orleans 





WATER TUBE BOILERS 





HORIZONTAL WATER TUBE BOILERS 
VERTICAL WATER TUBE BOILERS 
TUBULAR AND MARINE BOILERS 
STEEL CASINGS, SMOKE STACKS 


THE CASEY-HEDGES CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Quick Shipment Our Specialty. Send for Catalogs. 


AvucGust, 1923. 
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COTTON YARNS 


for Particular Purposes 
SPUN BY 


The Arrow Mills, Inc. 


This plant runs largely on cotton yarns required for spe- 
cial usage in our customers’ mills—not the ordinary run 
of yarn but a fine combed and super carded product, spun 
of choice long staple white cotton in sizes ranging from 
36s to 60 single and ply. 


Quotations int Samples Promptly Submitted 

















H. A. FLORSHEIM, Cavil Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 


GRAY MANUFACTURING CO. PARKDALE MILLS, INC. 
FLINT MANUFACTURING CO. ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC. ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 


W im B MANUFACTURERS OF: 
a a Cotton Mercerized Tapes, : 
Phone Connections ' : ¥ Spool Tapes, Bindings and z 

Works, 2046-48 Amber Strest, ’ am a Narrow Fabries for Under- : 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Mmeleads / wear and other Trades. 
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CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. 
Successors to A. D.SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 
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Commission Merchants 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 


















Per Day 
and upward 


is one reason for the rapidly 
growing popularity of the 
Hotel Martinique. 

Another is the consistent 
economy of the entire estab- 
lishment. Here you may enjoy 
a Club Breakfast at 45c., con- 
sisting of Fruit or Cereal, Bacon 
and Egg, and Rolls and Coffee 
—Special Luncheon and Din- 
ners of superior quality are also 
~— at the most moderate 

ible prices. 
"i location can be possibly 
more convenient than that of 
the Martinique. One block 
from the Pennsylvania Station 
(via enclosed subway) — Nine 
blocks from Grand Central— 
one block from the greatest 
and best Shops of the City— 
half a dozen blocks from the 
Opera and the leading Theatres 
—and directly connected with 
the Subway to any part of the 


“From the Cotton Field Gity you wish to reach 
| Direct to You”’ a withour Pa | 
| Martinique | 


Affiliated with Hotel MAlpin 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse Bro i y-32% 33 Hag | 
| J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
































Spinners, Bleachers, Dyers 


and Mercerizers of High 
Grade Combed Yarns 






















By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assured of a standard pro- 
| duct. 






A.E.Singleton, Manager, 


ee as 


Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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[Callaway Mills] 


| INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Phone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 





SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinnimg Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Manufacturing Co. 


Chicago Representative 
RAY T. JOHNSON 
226 W. Adams Street 


Boston Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT 
110 Summer Street 


Cord Fabric 
Wide Drill 
Osnaburg 


Special Constructions 
Cotton Fabrics 


250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


225 West Adams St. 
CHICAGO 


COTTON 


J. B. JAMIESON CO. 


77 SUMMER ST. 


BOSTON MASS. 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON YARNS 


of all descriptions for 
weaving and _ knitting. 


We solicit accounts. 


Wire or write us any offerings. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade | 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association | 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS —I6s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Qwn Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 
Representatives 










H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City 








EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms 600 Baths 


Headquarters in Detroit for 
OLD COLONY CLUB 
DETROIT AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


. ae Ti 


... DAILY RATES... 
$2.50 up single 
$5.00 up double 
Two Floors of Agents’ Sample 
Rooms—$5.00 per Day 


Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.25 


Business Men’s Lunch, 65c 


HOTEL TULLER 


CAFETERIA O. C. FROMAN, Mgr. 








FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 









Atlanta & West Point Rail Road Co. 
The Western Railway of Alabama 
Georgia Railroad 


WRIGHTSVILLE BEACH, N. C. 


Week-end and summer excursion fares are now 
in effect to this famous summer resort. A de- 
lightful place to spend the week-end or several 
weeks. 

























There are many fine hotels conveninent to 
the beach, among the best of which is the 
OCEANIC. Patrons of this Hotel may dress in 
their rooms and go direct to the beach thus 
affording the same convenience in this respect 
as do the cottages. 












Following rates are quoted by the Oceanic Hotel 
which include meals and the privilege of surf 
bathing: 

Single rooms without bath__$ 4.00 and $ 4.50 per day 
Single rooms with bath.___. 5.00and_ 6.00 per day 
Double rooms without bath__ 8.00 and 9.00 per day 


Double rooms with bath ___- 10.00and 11.00 per day 
Children under twelve years ~_.------- 3.00 per day 










For further information write to the under- 
signed. 






J.P. BILLUPS, 


General Passenger Agent, 





GEORGIA 
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COTTON 


If it is an especially large illustration for an especially large piece 
of literature, chart, birds eye view, map, etc. Whether it be in 
one or more colors, our plant is equipped to supply your needs. 
No halftone or line plate too large or too small for our equipment, 


Illustrating Your Literature 


Sometimes in the preparation of your sales and advertising plans you find the 
need of some especially prepared piece of literature, the execution of which 
will baffle your photographer, electrotyper and printer. Frequently you may 
seek a service that the ordinary plant cannot give. 


Our plant is designed and equipped for the accomplishment of many difficult 
products that cannot be secured from most photo-engraving establishments; 
is equipped to furnish the best of photo-engraving, electrotyping, printing, 
nickeltyping, commercial art and allied service, whether large or small, whether 
one or more colors. The extent of our 
equipment is reflected in the large pro- 
cess camera, which can furnish you 
with process color plates as large as a 
yard square. One of the 6 largest in 
the world. If you have an idea you 
wish carried into execution, we are at 
your service. We will gladly perfect 
it and illustrate it. 





Jacobs & Company 


Clinton, S. C. 


Advertising, Commercial Art 
Photo-Engraving—Electroty ping 
Nickelty ping 
Color Printing 
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own sake alone. 


NATURAL se- 
quence of No. 6, 
as you perceive. In ev- 
ery business there must 
be standards of meas- 
urement, and we have 





HEADQUARTERS: 





A B P Standard No. 7 


taken the lead in enforcing a uniform method 
of measuring and counting circulation. 


Every A B P paper must have it circu- 
lation records audited by The Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, which assures absolute accu- 
racy and a standard unit of measurement. 


This means a lot to advertisers, but it has 


COTTON 


Keeping the Faith with Both Parties 


A B P Standard No. 6 


“To solicit subscriptions and ad- 
vertising solely upon the merits of 
the publication.” 





fe HE A B P publication must be worthy of the consideration of 
_& both subscriber and advertiser, primarily on its merits. But the 
final, basic rule in determining all policies, is number one of our 
Standards—*To consider first the interests of the subscriber.” 


The good physician has nothing to sell but Service, his ability to 
treat human ailments. Should he sell pretense, 
fuges, he becomes a quack. Likewise, the good business paper has 
nothing to sell but Service, and it is the avowed ambition of our 
publishers to render clean, honorable service to both subscribers and 
advertisers, of such a character as to command recognition for its 


“To supply advertisers with full 
information regarding character 
and extent of circulation, includ- 
ing detailed circulation statements 
subject to proper and authentic 
verification.” 





THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


JESSE H. NEAL, Executive Secretary 
220 WEST 42nd STREET 


and to stabilize and define values. 


The benefits of this policy are bound to 
reach the ultimate buyer in the form of re- 
duced selling costs and better sales methods. 
Here again we are hewing to the line laid 
down by our Standard No. |—‘To con- 
sider first the interests of the subscriber.” 


August, 1923. 














cure-alls, subter- 















a real significance for 
subscribers too. The 
inevitable tendency of 
standardization in any 
business, is to cut out 
waste, to reduce costs, 






















NEW YORK CITY 
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THE MADISON SQUARE HOTEL 


37 Madison Ave., at 26th St. 
New York City 
Facing Madison Square Park—The Heart of the Cotton Trade 


>? 


‘‘Live and eat in the same place 


Meals 
Club Breakfast ______-__- 60c and 75c 
Luncheon 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath-_-------- $5.00 up Home Cooked Dinner __- 


Rooms (European Plan) 








A la carte service also. 


A New York Home for Southerners 








Write for Guide Map of New York. Management—E. Russell Carlile 


F. W. LAFRENTZ & COMPANY | STANDARD 1 


will handle all Auditing, Accounting, OXYGEN FOR WELDING 


Systematizing and Tax Work hereto- 
fore done by ee the name of SE ne ea 
The American Audit Company. efficiency and economy in welding. 


STANDAR xygen has long been re 

F. W. Lafrentz, C. r. A. (N. Y.) | main pregency oaoes yokes 

ee. Lafrentz, cP. A (N. Y.) able. It is 00.57% pure. the best that 
' money can Duy. 

_ B. Bidwell, C. P. A. (Ga.) We are ready to ship in any quantity, 


to any cotton mill in the country 


1013 Fourth National Bank Bldg. | | pyry wanph 


Atlanta Ga. inquury Jor prices. 
Phone Walnut 0869 Standard Gas Products Co., Inc. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


i. = 7] STANDARD 
HUGHES FAWCE Y Y hs = Be THE BEST 
IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT mee. | F % OXYGEN FOR 


LINEN YARNS se TEXTILE MILL. 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. WELDING 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cleth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 


And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twime aor comptoning 


equipped 


| 115 Franklin Street, : NEWYORK |) |) ospo0n pront 
































































































RATES | 
DISPLAYED. | 


**For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold-face type er | 
otherwise displayed, $2.00 per inch 
per insertion. 





Rates for larger spaces 
Surnished on application. 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


**Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vance. 


**Positions Open’’ and other un- 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 


per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


( When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 


box address, ) | 











Latch Needle 
Knitting Plant 


latch 
needle machines, fully equip- 
ped to make from 150 to 200 


dozen of men's and boys’ un- 


consisting of forty-six 


ion suits a day, flatlock ma- 
chines and all other machines 
required for the production of 
well-established 
The selling organization would 


same; line. 
be willing to continue the line, 
if desired. A great opportuni- 
ty for anyone wishing to start 
in the 
Equipment only for sale which 


underwear business. 
would have to be moved from 
the present building. 


Address 


W. W., c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., 


Atlanta, Georgia 








FOR SALE 








Textile Opportunity 


Desire to hear from party, with 
capital, who would be interested | 
in forming a company to manu- 
facture textile goods. 





We own, free from all encum- 
brances, about $40,000 worth of 
textile machinery for equipping 


Write 


modern textile mill. 


BOX 436, LOWELL, MASS. 








| rounding cotton mill section. 


Permanent representative in each sur- 
No previous 


| 


H 


selling experience necessary. Spare time 
worker considered. If you are ambitious, 
this is your opportunity. Address 


Box 81, care COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 











New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve |! 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - 


Pennsylvania 


























| 


Do You Want to Sell It? 


Probably you, like many other mills, have some equipment which 


you have taken out, or are thinking of taking out and replacing with 


new equipment. 


Why not dispose of this second-hand equipment at a profit? COTTON 
is read by thousands of Cotton Mills that are hardly touched by 


Northern journals. 


You Can Sell Your Second-Hand Equipment 


to these mills through advertising in the Classified Advertising Section 


of COTTON. 


try it out and get that second-hand equipment off your hands in a 


profitable way? 


advertisement for you. 


COTTON 


GRANT BUILDING 





Such advertising produces results at small cost—why not 


Tell us what you have for sale and let us insert an | 
















— wenn 














ATLANTA, GA. 





Avecust, 1923. 
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COTTON 


Textile Mill Equipment 


All At Bargain Prices 


Cotton Dryers 

25—Sargent No. 24 six section 8 foot Cotton 
Dryers. Overall dimensions 99'4” long, 
15'5” wide, 7°10’ high. Equipped with 
Model “M” Self feeder. Hot air drawn 
through belt by 33” exhaust fans. Con- 
structed throughout of metal angles and 
plates. 


Mixing Pickers 
25—Sargent Cylindrical type 48” Mixing 
Pickers. Equipped with single pair fluted 
feed rolls, 3142” diameter. Cylinder pro- 
vided with 6 heavy steel bars on lugs 
bolted to spider. Capacity 600 to 800 
Ibs. per hour. 


Cotton Washers 


25—Sargent 48” Special Cotton Washers or 
Rinsers. Complete with cast iron frame, 
pans, squeeze rolls, kicker and conveyor. 


Feeders 


25—Sargent 48” Model “M” Feeders for 
Sargent Dryers. 


Concentrators 


8—Noble and Wood Concentrators right 
and left hand cylinder washers with oc- 
tagon cylinder diameter 44”, length 42”. 
Rotates at 6 R.P.M. Vat is 1°414” wide, 
6'9” long, 2'9” high. 


Wringers 
65—42” American Tool and Machine Co. 
Centrifugal Wringers. Complete with 
42” perforated steel basket shell, with 
steel top, basket 2214” inside depth, 34” 
steel Wringer direct connected to 40 H.P. 
Motor. 


18—Sets 36” American Tool and Machine 
Co. Belt Driven Centrifugal Wringers. 
Each set arranged in batteries of three. 


Digesters 
40—Welded Steel Digesters. Capacity 1300 
cu. ft. Inside diameter 8’, length over- 
all 27’. Complete with cast iron support- 
ing ring, false bottom, hoppers, guides 
and all accessories. 


823 H.P. Boilers 
36—823-H.P. Stirling Boilers. Class M-30, 
complete with all accessories. Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., New York, makers. 200 
Ibs. pressure, 630 314-in. tubes, No. 10 
gauge, 150 of these tubes are circulators. 
Steam drums, double riveted, double 
strap butt joint, 1-in. rivets. Thickness 
shell plate and tube ends in steam drums 
% in. mud drum 1 in. Space occupied by 
boiler 18 ft. by 22 ft. 3 in. by 29 ft. 9 in. 
high. Complete with all accessories. 


350 H.P. Engines 


18—Corliss Engines. Maker Allis-Chalmers 
Co. 350 H.P. 18 in. x 36 in. double eccen- 
tric, semi-high speed, 125 R.P.M., sim- 
ple Corliss belted type, designed to op- 
erate on 140 lbs. steam pressure with 114 
Ibs. back pressure. Double eccentric 
allows cut off up to 75 per cent of stroke. 
Flywheel 11 ft. diameter by 32-in. face. 
Complete with Phoenix individual oiling 
system. Type R, size 30, made by Rich- 
ardson-Phoenix Co. 


Motors 
225—Slightly used Motors 714-75 H.P. 3 
Phase 60 Cycle, 440 Volt. 


Tanks 

1000—Steel Tanks, 100-55,000 gallon capac- 
ity. 

350—Wood Tanks, New and Used 

Size Capacity 
12’6” x 11’ 10150 gal. 
12’°6” x 18’ 16600 gal. 
Send for Bulletin No. 7. 


Scales 
500—Howe and Fairbanks Scales. Capaci- 
ties 600 Ibs. to 100 tons. Guaranteed 
to be in good condition. 


Transmission 
Pulleys Shafting 
Pillow Blocks Drop Hangers 
Bearings Couplings 


Floor Brackets Floor Stands 
Friction Clutches Collars 
Write for Bulletin No. 15. 


Let us submit our quotations and save you money 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


JACKSONVILLE, TENNESSEE 











































ACETYLENE GENERATING 
APPARATUS. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 
RATUS. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 


ACIDS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


ACCOUNTANTS. 
Ernst & Ernst, 
La Frentz & Co., F. W. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


ADDING MACHINES. 
Monroe Calc. Mch. Co. 


AERATING AND CLEANING 
MACHINE. 
Murray Co., The, 


AIR WASHERS. 
American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


AIR COMPRESSORS. 
(See Compressors.) 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


ALBONE. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co. 
ALKALIES. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ALUM. 


(See Finishing 
Materials.) 


ANILINE COLORS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


ANTI-CHLORINE. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


ANTI-CHLORINE ACID GEN- 


and Sizing 


ERATOR. 
Macomb Machine Co. 
APRONS—RUB. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS. 


American Industries Eng’g Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Robert & Co 

Sirrine, J. E. 


ARMATURE REWINDING. 
(See Repairing—Electrical.) 


ARTWORK. 
Jacobs & Co. 


ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 
(Bee iors Handling Machin 
ery. 


ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) P 


AUDITORS AND Ac & 
ANTS. COUNT 


Ernst & Ernst. 
La Frentz & Co., 


AUTO TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 
(TEMPERATURE). 
(See Temperature Regulators.) 


AUTOMATIC LOOM A - 
MENTS, pier 
(See Loom 


AUTOMATIC 
COTTON. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Mch. Works. 


AUTOMATIC SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 


AUTOMOBILES. 
White Coe, 


AWNINGS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


CACKWASHERS. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 


F. W. 


Attachments.) 
FEEOS FOR 





BAGS (COTTON PICKER). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


BAGS (COIN OR MONEY). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


BAGS (COAL). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


BAROMETERS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

BALL BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Mech. Works. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co. 


BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Fafnir Bearing «Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co. 


BALE BAND BUCKLES. 
(See Box Strapping & Buck- 
les.) 


BALE OPENERS. 
(See Openers.) 


BALING MACHINES. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Wis. 

Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Logemann Bros. 

Rex Bng’g Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BALING PRESSES. 
(See Presses.) 


BANDAGES, TAPES, ETC. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 


BANDS. 
(See Tapes.) 


BARRELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


BASKETS—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


BATH CABINET—SHOWER. 
Crane Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


BATTERIES (ELEC.) 
(See Storage Batteries.) 


BEAMS. 
Mossberg Pressed S‘eel Corn. 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Ce. 


BEAM DYEING MACHINES. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 


BEAM HEADS. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


BEAMING AND WARPING 
MACHINERY. 
(See Warpers 
Machinery.) 


BEARINGS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 


BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 

AND RUBBER). 

American Supply Co. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 

Williams & Sons, I. B. 


BELTING—CHAIN. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


Loom 


and Warping 


COTTON 


Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 


BELTING (ROUND—LEATH- 
ER). 


Bond Co., Chas. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 


BELTING—ROPE, 
(See Rope Transmission.) 


BELT CONVEYORS. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Compamy. 
Morse Chain Co. 


BELT DRESSING. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


BELT FASTENERS. 
Bristol Co. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 
Detroit Belt Lacer Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


BELT LACING (LEATHER). 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. B. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


BELT TIGHTENERS. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B 


BELT TIGHTENER DEVICE 
FOR CONE PICKERS. 
Bahan Textile Mch. Co. 


BENCH DRAWERS, 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


BENCH LEGS (PRESSED 
STEEL). 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


BENCHES (PARK AND PLAY- 
GROUND). 
(See Playground Equipment.) 


BLEACHERIES. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers 
Finishers.) 


BLEACHING KIERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. © 
— Drying Mchry. 

0. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machry. Co. 
Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


BLEACHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery.) 


BLEACHING, FINISHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 


BLOWERS AND BLOWER 
SYSTEMS. 

American ‘Blower Co. 

Buckeye Blower Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 

General Electric Co. 

= Drying Mchry. 
Yo. 


and 


Sturtevant a: 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


BLOWPIPES (BRAZING, CUT- 
TING, WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


BOARDS—FIBRE. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


BOARDS—FORM. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


BOBBINS. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
Vermont Spool & Bobhin Co 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


BOBBIN HEADS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co 
U S$ Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co 


BOBBIN STRIPPERS. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Terrell Machine Co. 


BOILERS. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
International Engineering 
Wks., Inc. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
ply Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 


BOILER FEED WATER PURI- 
FICATION. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B. 


BOILER ROOM FITTINGS AND 
SUPPLIES. 

American Blower Co. 
Bristol Co. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Crane Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Gedfrey Conveyor Co. 
International Engineering Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 
ERS. 
(See Grates and Stokers.) 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES. 
Monroe Cale. Mch. Co. 


BOX STRAPPING AND TIE 
BUCKLES. 
(See Banding Straps and 
Buckles.) 


BOXES—MILL. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


BOXES—PACKING. 
(See Packing Boxes.) 


BRAID. 
(See 


BRAZING. 
(See Welding.) 


BRICK (BUILDING & PAV- 
ING). 
National 
Asso. 


BROKERS—COTTON. 
(See Cotton Dealers & Brok- 
ers.) 


BROKERS—STOCK. 
(See Stocks and Bonds.) 


BROOMS. 
(See Brushes.) 


BROOMS—REFILLABLE. 
Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co. 
Wonderlich Co., H. 


BRUSHES—MILL. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Mason Brush Wks. 
Ke-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 
Wonderlich Co., H. 


BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GEN- 
ERATOR (COMMUTATOR). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Jos, 


Jos. 


Co. 


Tapes.) 


Paving Brick Mfg. 


BUCKETS AND PAILS—MILL. 


Standard Fibre Co. 
BUCKETS—ELEVATOR AND, 
GRAB 


Link-Belt Company. 

BUCKLES—COTTON TIE. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties.) 

BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 

BUILDINGS (PORTABLE 
STEEL). 


Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
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BUILDINGS (READY BUILT). 
Minter Homes Co, 


BUILDINGS (ALL STEEL). 
Dowman, George. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Maryland Metal Building Co. 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Bogart & Carlough Co. 
Callahan Co., T. J. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co, 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. 
Dowman, George. 
Dufur & Co. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Maryland Metal Building Co. 
Minter Homes Co. 

Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 
National Paving Brick Mfg. 


Co. 


Asse. 

Richardson Co. 

Sanymetal Products Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 
St. Louis Surfacer & Paint 


Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 

Variety Fire Door Co. 
Wagner Mfg. Co. 
Walker Electric & Pilb. Co. 
Ware Paint Co. 


BURR PICKERS. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons, C, G. 


BUSHINGS. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


BUSINESS METHODS. 
(See Consultants.) 


CABINETS. 
(See Lockers.) 


CALCULATING MACHINES. 

Monroe Calculating Moh. Co 
CALENDERS. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 
CALENDER ROLLS. 

(See Rolls—Calender.) 
CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- 

TELEPHONE. 
Carter Electric Co. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT, FUR- 
NITURE, STOVES, LIGHTS 
ETC. 

Smith Mfg. Co. 

CANNING OUTFIT. 

Home Canner Co. 


CANS—ROVING. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


CANS (DRYING). 
(See Drying Equipment.) 


CARS AND TRUCKS—FIBRE. 
(See Trucks.) 


CARDS (BUSINESS OR CALL- 
ING—ENGRAVED). 
Modern Card Co. 


Wiggins Co., John B. 
CARBON BURNING APPA- 
RATUS. 


| Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


CARBON RODS AND PASTE 
(WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


CARBONIZING MACHINERY. 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co. 

Macomb Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 


Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Mchry Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Works. 


CARDING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwartz, 
Roy & Son, B. 8. } 
Saco-Lowell Shops. ; 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Coe. j 
Whitin Machine Worts. 


Inc. 
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No-Waste 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 














other 
RES Mill Receptacles. 
ILT). 
’. Waste Baskets Sizes Styles 
iss Taper Baskets —g.19”.11”-12"-14”-18" 
. Oval Cans diameters Polished 
‘ Elliptical Cans and Steel 
: — or 
a up to 45” high Rolled Fibre 
* Top Rims : 
- a NO Rings Hard Fibre 
k nl BEADED MILL BARRELS 
ite z seams, joints, securely ee 
2 ~ to Plain Fibre 
ed ‘ Riveta Hard Fibre and 
Paint 4 ' Shells NEW PATTERN 
4 a Steel Clad 
Co. . i Trucks and Boxes 
" STANDARD FIBRE CO. Combination 
Somerville, Massachusetts Doffing Cars 
' Co a 
5 : e 
Co ‘ e@ 
~ § Uneven Laps Ware Paint Co. 
Co : 
Cause uboven work, Slipping Wood Preserva- Barn Paints, Roof 
9 evener cone belts cause uneven tives, Coating 
° e . Stains, All colors oofing and Roof- 
ale laps. Friction in the apron and Metallic and ages tate 
a) evener rolls makes the cone belt — 
slip. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Ball bearings remove this fric- ; 
2 tion and allow the cone belt to Defeats the Costly Ravages 
aa give the proper feed of cotton to of Weather and Wear 
the heater. 
aia ai ; g ; Makes all surfaces—wood, metal or 
The installation is not expensive composition — moisture proof; rust 
STE and is used on hundreds of lap- proof; rot proof. 
pers. Adds years of serviceable life to every 
: | part of the mill. Best of insurance 


| : Ball WoarkS Bearings 


Greenwood, S. C. | 








against replacement or repair costs. 


Used and recommended by Industrial 
Plants and Cotton Mills, everywhere. 


Distributors of FLINTKOTE Roofing. 


Our Application Department 
will be glad to give you esti- 
mates on applying new roofs. 


Our service Depart- 
ment at your call— 
any time—anywhere. 
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CARD FEEDS. 


Proctor & Schwartz, 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Co, 


Inc. 


CARD GRINDING MACHIN- 
ER 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc, 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARPET MACHINERY. 


Butterworth, H. W. 
Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Co. 


& Sons 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Textile Finishing Mchry (Co. 


CARRIER APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 


CARRIER SYSTEM. 


Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machry. Co 
Wagner Mfg. Co. 


CASES—WOODEN. 
(See Packing Cases.) 


CASTINGS. 


Briggs, Schaffner Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


CAUSTIC SODA. 
(See Bleaching Materials.) 


CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. 


Birmingham Slag Co, 
Truscon Steel Co. 


CEMENT AND BRICK COAT- 
ING. 


American Cement Paint Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

— Surfacer & Paint 


Hockaday Co, 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


ine. 
Ware Paint Co. 


CENTRAL STATION 
TRIC). 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


CENTRIFUGALS. 
Cresson-Morris Co, 
Fletcher Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks, 


(ELEC. 


CHAIN DRIVEs. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 


sae ay BICYCLE, 
> GINE, A - 
TURAL, ETC. aes 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 


CHAIRS AND STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—Mil).) 


CHECK STRAPS. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
4 Loom Reed & Harness 
0. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


CHEMICALS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


CHLORINE GAS. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CLEANING AND AERATING 
MACHINE FOR COTTON. 

Murray Company, The. 


CLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 
(See Counters.) 


CLOCKS (TIME), 
Root Co. 


CLOCKS—WATCHMAN. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Root Co. 


CLOSETS—WATER. 
(See Toilets.) 








COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


CLOTH CUTTERS, 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


CLOTH REELS. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Co, 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Williams Co., J. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


CLOTH SHRINKING MACHIN- 


ERY. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 


Tolhurst Mch. Wks, 


CLOTH TESTERS. 
Scott Co., Henry L. 


CLOTH WINDERS. 
(See Winders.) 


CLUTCHES—FRICTION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Fulton Supply Co, 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney W. 


CLUTCH LININGS. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 


COAL AND ASH HANDLING 
MACHINERY. 
Godfrey Conveyor Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS. 
(See Disinfectants.) 


COcKS. 
(See Valves.) 


COLOR PAILS. 
(See Buckets—Mill.) 


COMB APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 


COMBERS AND COMBER SUP- 
PLIES. 
Foster Machine Co. 
U 8 Bobb:n & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 
DEALERS. 

(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants.) 


COMPRESSORS—AIR, GAS, 
ETC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry Co. 
Fulton Supply Co, 
General Electric 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 


COMMUTATOR BRUSHES. 
(See Brushes—Motor and Gen- 
erator.) 


CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


Co. 


CONDENSERS. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDUITS. 

(See Elec. Machinery & Sup- 


plies. 


CONE BELT TENSION DEVICE. 
Bahan Textile Mch. Co. 


CONES (KNITTING YARN). 
Foster Mch. Co 
Southern Novelty Co. 


CONE WINDING MACHINE. 
(See Winding Machinery.) 


CONNECTORS—F RANKEL 
SOLDERLESS. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
CONSULTANTS (BUSINESS 
METHODS). 
Ernst & Ernst. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
(See Architects and Engineers) 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


CONTRACTORS—ELEC- 
TRICAL. 
(See Electrical Engineers.) 


Co. 


CONTRACTORS (HEATING & 
PLUMBING). 


Walker Electric & Pib. Co. 


CONTRACTORS (ROOFING), 
Geo. 

Dozier Mfg. 
Cc. P. 


Dowman, 
Dowman 
Murphy’s Sons, 


Co. 


CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
—TEMPERATURE. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co,., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Taylor Instrument 


CONVEYORS—BELT. 


(See Belt Conveyors.) 


Co. 


CONVEYING MACHINERY. 


American Supply Co. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Curtis Pneumatic Mehry. Co. 
Dowman, George. 

Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 

Godfrey Conveyor Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Renold, Hans. 

Schofield, Wm. Co. 

Wagner Mfg. Co. 


CONVEYORS—PORTABLE, 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


COOLERS. 
(See Humidifying 


COOLERS—WATER. 
(See Water Coolers.) 


COOLING AND CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT. 
American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


COOLING TOWERS. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


COPPER STAMPS AND STEN- 
CcILS 


Apparatus.) 


(See Stamps, Stencils, etc.) 


CORDAGE MACHINERY. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The, 


COST SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


COTTAGES (READY BUILT). 
Minter Homes Co. 


COTTON CLEANING AND 
AERATING MACHINE. 
Murray Company, The. 


COTTON FANS. 
(See Blowers.) 


COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND DEALERS. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Callaway Mills. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., 
Faweett, Hughes 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Jamieson, J. B. 

Lane & Co., J. H. 
Weimar Bros. 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND 
BROKERS 
Beer & Co., H. & B. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 

AND SUPPLIES. 

American Blower Co. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed 
Co. 

Auto Creel Corp. 

Bahan Textile Mch. Co. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Dowman, George. 

Dryer Corp, of America. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, 
Firsching Co., J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 

Foster Machine Co, 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 


Inc. 


Mfg. 


Inc. 








Hayes Loom Reed & Aarness 


Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Lestershire Spool Mfg. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
Phila. Drying Mchry. 
Proctor & Schwartz, 
Root Co. 
Roy & Son, B. S. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Stafford Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F, 
Suter, Alfred. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing 
Co. 
Textile Rubber 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 
Tiversal Winding (o. 
U 8S Bobb:n & Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co, 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


COTTON TAPE LOOM. 
Fletcher Works. 
Foster Mch. Co, 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


COTTON YARN MILLS, 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


COUNTERS—REVOLUTION, 
HANK, PICK, ETC. 
Bristol Co. 
Durant Mfg. Co, 
Foxboro Co. 
Root Co. 


COUNTERS—RESTAURANT. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 


COUPLING—SHAFT. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 


COVERING—ROLLER. 
Bond Co., Chas. 


CRANES. 
(See Hoists.) 


CRAYONS. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


CREELS. 
Auto Creel Corp, 
Suter, Alfred. 


CREOSOTED FLOORING, 
BLOCKS, POSTS, SHIN- 
GLES, ETC. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


CUTS FOR PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 


CUTTERS—CLOTH. 
(See Cloth Cutters.) 


CUTTERS—THREAD. 
(See Thread Cutters.) 


DECARBONIZING APPARATUS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


CUTTING APPARATUS (OXY- 
ACETYLENE & OXY HY- 
DROGEN). 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


DEHUMIDIFIERS. 
American Moistening Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


DELIVERY CASES. 
(See Boxes—Packing.) 


Co. 


Corp. 


Co. 
Ine. 


Machinery 


Co. 


DESKS—FACTORY. 
Lupton’s Sons Co.. David. 
DESKS—SCHOOL (PUPIL & 
TEACHER) 
Hickory Handle & Mfg. Co. 
DEXTRINES. 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


DIAL SCALES, 
(See Scales.) 


DIES—STEEL. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 
DIE STOCKS. e 
(See Pipe Threaders.) 
DISINFECTANTS. 


Barrett Co., The, 


DOBBY CHAINS. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Wks. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Loom 
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DOBBY CARDS. 
Jacobs & Co., 


DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


DOFFER FILLETS. 
(See Fillets.) 


E. H. 


DOFFING CARS. 
(See Cars.) 


DOORS—STEEL. 

Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Variety Fire Door Co. 


DRAWINGS AND ARTWORK. 
Jacobs & Co. 


DRAWING FRAMES. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DRILLS—ELECTRIC, 
(See Electric Machinery.) 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 


DROP WIRES. 

Draper Corp. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J, H. 


DRYING APPARATUS, 
American Blower Co. 

Buckeye Blower Co. 

Dryer Corp. of America. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 


Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


DRYING FORMS—HOSIERY. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


DRYING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
American Blower Co. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 


Co, 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Ce. 
Dryer Corp. of America. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchgry. 
Cc 


0. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The, 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DUST COLLECTORS. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 


DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 
FINISHERS. 
American Yarn & Processing 


Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


DYEING, BLEACHING, FIN- 
ISHING AND PRINTING 
MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT. 

American Laundry Mehry. Co. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Cocker Mch, & Fadry. Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 

Dryer Corp. of America. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. 
Co. 

Macomb Machine Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Schaum & Uhilinger. 

Textile Finishing 
Co., The. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 

Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 


DYEING MACHINES (PACK- 
AGE AND SPOOL). 
Franklin Process Co. 


Machinery 


DYE BAGS OR NETS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


DYE STICKS. 
Phila. Drying Machinery €o. 


DYE VATS AND TUBS. 
(See Tanks or Bleaching: 


Kiers.) 
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SPUR- CAP SHELL the Hard Knocks 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORP’N., 


Pat. Applied for EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


FEATHERBOARD cin Rea 


| 
oe LIGHT AND STRONG. IMPROVES YOUR PUT UP. 
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K. 
‘A ATL ‘ MANTA: A»? . | Schofield Patent Automatic 
‘ Opener and Duster | 
. i HARNESS i For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair 
: d S f and kindred fibrous substances. i 
“Quality and Service } “Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cardo, Wool, Rag, | : 
if Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone 
That Satisfies” | and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste | 
ry. ATI ANTA HARNESS | oman Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, | 
; & REED MFG. CO. oma | 
: a gla oA. — WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY _ | 
} i 5 ae y Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. I 
See ee OEEP A | Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. H 
: | oa | 
| a 
’ Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and 
"7 ; Hangers, Belting Public Works. 
Packing, Lacing _—/—__ Low Prices 
™ i Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, The holst ts 
4 Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, cane heave . ao aa z and yew 
: Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Re- a gre ty is the most dependable aid’ ca 
pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. every textile’ mill requirement. oi ot ‘catalog. 
J ; Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. The ei Sa Co. Aes 4 
Foundry,Machine, Boiler : 
: . Works,and Supply Store : U C L: HM C By A N. ES See 
; i ques AUGUSTA, GEORGIA AINiDe i HOS.T S 





ALL STEEL »BALING PRESSES 
CONOMY x SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
La LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr iC | ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


WE-FU-GO ANDO SCAIFE 
PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 


SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR SOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.8.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.F4 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMI- 

CALS. 

Arnold, 

Barrett Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. ; 

Central Dyestuff & Chemical 
Co. e ; 

Ciba Co., Inc. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Ford Co., J. B. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

India Alkali Works. 

Kali Mfg. Co, 

Lennig & Co., Chas. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

National Aniline & Chemical 


Hoffman & Co. 


Co. 
Quaker City Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Pennick & Ford, Ltd. 
Rohm & Hass Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. EB. 
tein, Hall & Co. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products 
Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


ELECTRIC CONDUIT AND FIT- 
TINGS. 
(See Electrical Machinery and 
Supplies.) 


ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 


MOTORS. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 


ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See Lamps.) 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Elec. Supply Co. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AND CONTRACTORS. 

American Industries Eng’g Co. 
Curtis vo., The. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
Panton, Harrison D. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co 
Standard Electric Co. 
Walker Elec. & Plbg. Co. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGI- 


NEERS. 
(See Dluminating Engineers.) 


LECTRICAL MACHINERY, 
. INSTRUMENTS AND SUP- 
PLIES. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Bristol Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Curtis Co., The. 

Cutter Works, 

Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Seawell, Luke, 

Southern Elec. Supply Co. 
Standard Electric Ce. 
Sturtevant Co. B. F. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC POWER. 
(See Power.) 


ELECTRIC PRESSES 
PRESSURE). 
Rex Eng’g Corp. 


ELECTRIC TRACTORS AND 
TRUCKS. 
(See Tractors and Trucks— 
Electric.) 


ELECTROTYPES. 
Jacobs & Co. 


ELEVATORS—POPF. TABLE. 
Collins, J. D. 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 


ELEVATORS. 
Link-Belt Company. 


ENAMELED IRON AND GLASS 
FOR TEXTILE MACHRY. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


ENAMEL—MILL WHITE. 
(See Paint.) 
ENGINEERS—MILL. 
(Bee Architects.) 
ENGINES—OIL, GAS AND 
GASOLINE. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


(HIGH- 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


ENGINES (STEAM). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., BR. D. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 


ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES, 
American Blower Co. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Crane Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, 


ENGINEERS (CONSULTANT 
AND EFFICIENCY). 
Ernst & Ernst. 


ENGINEERS (TEXTILE AND 
MECHANICAL CONSULT- 
ING). 


Panton, Harrison D, 


ENGINEERS (INDUSTRIAL, 
CIVIL, CHEMICAL, TEX- 
TILE, ARCRITECTURAL, 
ELECTRICAL). 

American Industries Eng’g Co. 


ENGRAVING AND CUTS. 
Jacobs & Co. 


ETCHING—(PRINTING). 
Jacobs & Co. 


EXHAUSTERS. 
(See Blowers.) 


EXPORTERS—COTTON. 
(See Brokers.) 


EXTRACTORS—H YDRO. 
American Laundry Mchry, Co. 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Ublinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


FACTORY DESKS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


FACTORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SITES. 
(See Industrial Sites.) 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
FANS—ELECTRIC. 
American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Perry-Mann Electrie Ce. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
FANS—CONVEYING, POWER 
AND EXHAUST. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 
FASTENERS—BELT. 
(See Belt Fasteners.) 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 
FEEDERS, 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 


FELTING MACHINERY. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
FENCE—STEEL AND IRON. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Knapp Fence Co. 


FENCE POSTS—CREOSOTED 
PINE 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
FILLING—CAP AND WARP. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
FILTERS—WATER. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
FILTERS—OIL REMOVAL. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
FILTERS (ALUM). 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 
FILTER CLOTHS 
Smith Mfg. Ce. 
FINISHING. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers.) 
FINISHING, BLEACHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


Co, 
Ciba Co., Inc. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Ford Co., J. B. 

India Alkali Works. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 

National Aniline & Chemical 


Roessler & Hasslacher Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Pennick & Ford, Ltd. 
Quaker City Chem:cal Co, 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E, 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical 
Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


FIRE DOORS AND HARD- 
WARE 


Bogert & Carlough. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Dowman, George. 

Lupton Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Variety Fire Door Co. 


FIRE HOSE, 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


FLAX SPINNING 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC, 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Cutter Works, George. 

Ivanhoe Regent Works. 
General Electric Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co, 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 

FLOORS (TAR CONCRETE). 
Murphy’s Sons, C, P, 

FLOORING LUMBER. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

FLOORING—WOOD BLOCKS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 
—- Scrubbing Equipment 


FLOOR SCRUBBING POwW- 
DERS. 


(See Scrubbing Powders.) 


FLOOR SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 


FLUTED ROLLS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell 
Schofield & Sons, J. 8. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


FLUX (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


FLYERS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FOUNDERS. 
Briggs-Schaffner Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Wks. 
FOUNTAINS—DRINKING. 
Crane Co. 
anes Equip. & Eng’g 


Products 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, 
(See Clutches—Friction.) 


FUEL ECONOMIZERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


FURNITURE (FOLDING— 
CAMP) 


Smith Mfg. Co. 
FURNITURE—MILL. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

ara Equip. & Eng’g 


Sanymetal Products Co, 

Smith Mfg. Co. 
FUSES—ELECTRIC. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Perry-Mann Electric Co. 

Seawell, Luke. 

Southern Electric Supply Co. 


GARAGES (PORTABLE— 
METAL). 
Dowman, 


George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Maryland Metal Bldg. Co. 


GARNETT MACHINES. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
GAS ENGINES. 

(See Engines—Gas.) 
GASOLINE LIGHTING SYS- 
TEMS, LANTERNS, ETC. 

Smith Mfg. Co. 


GASOLINE CAMP STOVES. 
Smith Mfg. Co, 
GAUGES—STEAM PRESSURE, 
ET 


Bristol Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Taylor Instrument 


GAUGE—OIL. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
GAUGES (LIQUID LEVEL), 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
Taylor Inst. Co. 
GAUGES—WATER. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
GEARS—SILENT. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Renold, Hans. 


GEAR CUTTING AND CUT- 
TERS. 


Co, 


Cresson-Morris Co, 


GEAR PULLERS. 
General Electric Co 
GENERATORS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 
GLOVES (ASBESTOS) 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
GOGGLES (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


GLASSWARE AND DISHES. 
(See Dishes.) 
GOVERNORS—PU MP. 
General Electric Co. 
GRAPHIC CHARTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


GRAPHITE. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
GRATES—BOILER. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., BR. D. 
International Eng. Works. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


GRATES—MECHANICAL. 
(See Stokers.) 
GREASE. 
{See Lubricants.) 
ae AND SLAG ROOFING. 
Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 
GREASE CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 


GRINDER—CARD, CYLINDER, 
ROLL, NAPPER AND GAR- 
NET. 

(See Card Grinding Machin- 


ery.) 
GUAGES (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
GUARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 


GUARDS — MACHINE, SKY- 
LIGHT, WINDOW, ETC. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Dowman, George. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
GUIDES—THREAD. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co, 
Palmer Co., I. EB. 


GUMS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


HALFTONES—PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 


HANGERS. 
(See Shafting and Hangers.) 
HANK CLOCKS. 
(See Counters.) 
HARDWARE—BUILDING, 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Wagner Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS—LOOM. 
American Supply Co. 
— Harness & Reed Mfg. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Greist Mfg. : 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Hayes Loom Reed & Harness 


Co. 

HEADS—BOBBIN AND SPOOL. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Parker €o., Walter L. 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS, 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 
HEATING & PLUMBING CON- 
TRACTORS. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 


HEDDLES. 
Loom 


& Knowles 
Draper Corporation. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


HEDDLE FRAMES. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Works. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


HOISTS. 
Chisholm Moore Mfg. Co, 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry Co. 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co, 
HOPPER FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 
HORNS AND MUSICAL 
STRUMENT. 
Cable Piano Co. 
Conn, Ltd., C. G. 
HOSE—FIRE. 
Collins, J. D. 
HOSE (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN~ 
ERY. 


Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Co. 


HOSIERY FORMS, 
(See Drying Forms.) 
HOSIERY YARNS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
HOTELS. 
Hotel Madison Square. 
Hotel Martinique. 
Hotel Tuller. 
HOUSES AND MILL COT- 
TAGES (READY BUILT). 
Minter Homes Co. 
HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 
American Blower Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
HUMIDIFYING INDICATING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
Taylor Instrument Co, 
HUMIDITY RECORDERS. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
HYDGRODEIKS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


HYGROMETERS. 
Foxboro eo. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES. 
(See Turbines—Hydraulic.) 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS, 

(See Extractors.) 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 

Curtis Co., The. 

Huntington & Guerry. 

Panton, Harrison D. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 

Walker Elec. & Plbg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


INDICATING AND RECORD- 
ING INSTRUMENTS AND» 
THERMOMETERS. 

Bristol Co. 

Durant Mfg. Co. 
Foxboro Co., Ine. 
General Electric Co. 
Root Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co, 

INDIGO. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.» 

INDUSTRIAL SITES. 

Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 

INJECTORS. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 


INK—STENCIL AND MARK- 
ING. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
INSURANCE, 

Prudential Insurance Co. 
IRON WORK—ORNAMENTAL.. 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Dewman, George. 

Dufur & Co. 
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COTTON 


IT DIDN’T TAKE A DAY— 


but years and years of experimenting and exhaustive tests to produce products 
worthy of the name and prestige which Emmons Products are now enjoying 


in the textile industry. 


The years of training and experience of our expert workmen are embodied 


in every product leaving our plant. 


Cotton 


Mills all over the country 


attest to the superiority, durability and economy of Emmons Products. 

To our many friends and customers and prospective purchasers, we wish to 
state that we are always, as heretofore, willing and anxious to serve you to 
the utmost of our ability. 





EMMON 


COTTON MILL REPAIRS 


SEND SAMPLES OF PARTS WANTED AND GET OUR 
PRICES. YOU DON'T HAVE TO BUY. 


WE WILL SAVE YOU TIME 


AND WON'T EXPECT YOUR ORDER IF WE CAN'T 


SAVE YOU SOME MONEY TOO 




















Briggs-Shaffner Company 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
MACHINE WORK FOUNDRY WORK 









CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES- 


Cortright hand dipped shingles are first stamped out 
of prime roofing tin. After this they are immersed 
in a bath of molten zine and receive a uniform coating 
on both sides and on all edges. 





















We also make shingles stamped from tightcoat 
galvanized sheet and from tin plate. We 
paint these either red or green. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
ee Philadelphia — Chicage 



















Direct 
Sulphur 


Chrome 


Special Shades Matched 


York & Colgate Sts. 
Southern Office, ©” Gin’suame- Charlotte, N. C. 


When in Need of 


COTTON HARNESS, MAIL H 
NESS, SELVEDGE HARNI 
SLASHER AND STRIKI 
COMBS, WARPER AND LI 
REEDS, BEAMER AND DR 
ER HECKS, 
JACQUARD 
write, wire or phone us. We 
sure you of the best and pro 
deliveries. 


I 
MENDING E 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENC 


HEDDLES, ET 


AR- 
ESS, 
NG 


SCE 


as- 


mpt 


E, MASS. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR WARDWELL PICKERS 


The Largest Manufacturers of Le 
Harness and 


Reeds im imeris 


om 


l 


Southern Representative: Geo. F. Bahan. 


Dyes 


VELVETEEN 


The Best Boil-off and Finish 


Softeners Oils 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. O. 
GEO. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 
O .D. MAIGATTER, Charlotte, N. ©. 


LOOM HARNESS 
AND REEDS 





Acid 
Vat 
Basic 


Finishes 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Knapp Fence Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 


JACK SPOOLS. 
(See Spools.) 


JACQUARDS. 
Crompton 
Works. 
JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
JUTE BAGGING MACHINE. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


KETTLES—SIZE. 
(See Size Kettles.) 


& Knowles Loom 


KETTLES—SODA. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
KIERS. e: 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 
KNIT GOODS. 


(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 
KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 
KNITTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Brinton Co., a ; 
General Machine Works. 


Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Torrington Co. 
Trump Bros. Machine 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES. 
Torrington Co. 


Co 


KNOTTERS. 5 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS 
Bristol Co. 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Root Co. 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
LACING—BELT. 

(See Belt Lacing.) 
LAMPS—INCANDESCENT AND 


ARC, 
Carter Electric Co. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 

Curtis Co., The. 

Cutter Works, George. 

General Electric Co. 

Ivanhoe-Regent Works of G 
E. Co. 

Perry-Mann Electric Co. 

Seawell, Luke. 


Southern Electric Supply Co. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LAMP GUARDS—KEY LOCK- 
ING. 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 
LAMP REFLECTORS. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Curtis Co., The. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of 
E. Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


G. 


LAPPERS. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
LATHES. 


Fulton Supply Co. 
LAUNDRY BAGS, BASKETS, & 
NETS. 


Smith Mfg. Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 

American Laundry Mchry. 

Fletcher Works. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
LAVATORIES. 

Crane Co. 

Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 


Co. 


Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
LEAD BURNING APPARATUS 
(OXY-ACETYLENE AND 
OXY CITY GAS). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
LEATHER BELTING. 
(See Belting.) 
LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
American Supply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas, 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Williams & Sons, LB. 
LIGHTS—FLOOD. 

(See Flood Lights.) 
LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See Liluminating Engineers.) 


Co. 





ES SS aE eee eee 





LINEN YARNS. 
(See Yarns Linen.) 


LINK BELTING. 
(See Belting—Link.) 
LINTERS. 
(See Waste Dealers.) 
LIQUID CHLORINE. 
(See Chlorine.) 
LOADERS—WAGON AND 
TRUCK. 
Link-Belt Company, 
LOCKERS—METAL. 
Collins, J. D. 
Dowman, George. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co, 
LOGWGOD EXTRACT. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals ) 


LOOMS. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Corporation. 


Fletcher Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Schaum & Ublinger. 
Stafford Co. 

LOOM ATTACHMENTS—AUTO- 
MATIC. 

Draper Corporation. 


Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 

+LOOP PICKERS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., 
LUBRICANTS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Texas Co. 
LUBRICATORS. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
LUG STRAPS. 
(See Straps—Lug.) 
LUMBER. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 
LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT. 
(See Restaurant.) 
MACHINE GUARDS. 
(See Guards—Machiae.) 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


E. H. 


(See Tools.) 
MACHINISTS. 

Briggs-Schaffner Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 


Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Wks 


MANIFOLDS. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
MARKING POTS, STENCILS. 
INKS, ETC. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


MERCERIZED YARNS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


MERCERIZERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co. 
Boger & Crawford, 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 


MERCERIZED YARN. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Pro. Co. 
Boger & Crawford Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons 


Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co. 


METAL CEILINGS, ETC. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Truscon Steel Co. 

METAL SIDING. 

an, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 

METALS—PERFORATED. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 

METAL WORKS (SHEET). 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 

METERS—FLOW, AIR, GAS, 

ELECTRIC, STEAM, ETC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
METERS—COUNTING, 

(See Counters.) 

MILL BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 

MILL ENGINEER. 

(See Architects and Engineers.) 
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MILL VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 


MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEO 


8. 
(See Supplies—Mill.) 


MILL WHITE PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


MOPS, 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


MOTION PICTURES. 
(See Films.) 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 
ELECTRIC. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Co, 

Carter Electric Co. 

Curtis Co., The. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Electric supply Co. 
Standard Electric Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Walker Electric & Pibg. Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


MOVING PICTURE MCH. AND 
SUPPLIES. 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 
MACHINES. 
(See Card Grinders.) 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Cable Piano Co. 
Conn, Lid., C, G. 
NEEDLES—KNITTING. 
Torrington Co. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT & SUP- 
PLIES. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Monroe Calculating Mch. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


OFFICE PARTITIONS. 
(See Partitions.) 


OIL—LUBRICATING. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Texas Co. 
Wadsworth, 
Inc. 


OIL ENGINES. 
(See Engines Oil.) 


OILS—FINISHING. 
(See Finishing 
Materials.) 


OIL CUPS. 
(See Lubricants.) 


OIL PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., 


OIL SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


OILING DEVICES. 
(See Lubricators.) 


OPENING MACHINERY—COT- 
TON, WOOL, WASTE, ETC. 
Murray Company, The. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


OVERHEAD CARRIERS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatie Mchry Co. 
Dowman, George. 

Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Wagner Mfg. Co. 

OXIDIZING MACHINERY. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


OXY-ACETYLENE APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products 
OXYGEN. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


PACKING BOXES AND CASES 
OODEN, 
Lewis Co., G. B. 


PACKINGS. 
Jenkins Bros. 


PAINT. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Barrett Co., The, 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Hockaday Co. 
Johnson & Co., Oliver. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
St. Louls Surfacer & Paint 


Co, 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc. 

Ware Paint Co. 


Co. 


Howland & Co., 


and 


Sizing 


A. J 


Co. 


SN, st esis 











PAINT SPRAYING EQUIP- 
MENT. 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 
Stowe, Jr., Geo. M. 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


PANEL BOARD. 
(See Switchboards.) 


PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg, Co., A. J. 


PARTITIONS—STEEL AND 
WIRE. 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co, 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Co. 


Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co, 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 


Sanymetal Products Co. 
PAVING BRICKS. 
National Paving Brick Mfg. 
Asso. 
PERBORATE OF SODA. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co, 
PERFORATED METAL. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 
PEROXIDES. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 
PICK COUNTERS. 
(See Counters.) 
PICKERS—CURLED HAIR. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield Co., Wm 
PICKERS—LEATHER. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., 
PICKER LOOPS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co 
PICKER BAGS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
PICKER CONE BELT TENSION 
DEVICE. 
Bahan Textile Mch. Co, 
PICKER STICKS. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


PICKING MACHINERY. 


E. 


E H. 


Howard & Bullough Am. Ma- 
chine Co, 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PINIONS. 


General Electric Co. 


PIPE—STEEL RIVETED. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube “o. 

FIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS. 
Crane Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. 
Walker Electric & Pilbg. 


PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Fulton Supply Co. 

PIPING—COTTON. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

PIPING ENGINEERS. 

Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 

PIPE BENDING. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

PLAYGROUND APPARATUS & 

EQUIPMENT. 
Crane Co. 
Hill Standard Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’s 


B. 
Co, 


Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING AND HEATING 
CONTRACTORS. 

Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 
PNEUMATIC COLLECTING & 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


Sturtevant Co., B. F 
PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 


PORCELAIN GUIDES. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co 
PORTABLE HOUSES AND GA- 

RAGES (STEEL). 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dosier Mfg. Co. 
Maryland Metal Bidg. Ce. 
PORTABLE CONVEYORS. 
(See Conveyors.) 
POSTS—FENCE (WOOD). 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
POWER—ELECTRIC. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Cor 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 





Reliance Machine Works. 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 

Bristol Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 
Detroit Belt Lacer Wo, 


Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co, 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Renold, Inc., Hans. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 
Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 

PREHEATING APPARATUS. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR 
METAL WORK, 
(See Paints.) 
PRESSED STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


PRESSES. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Logemann Bros. Co. 
Phila. Drying Mch. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


| Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 


Rex Eng’g Corp. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
PRESSURE GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 
PRESSURE GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 
PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Regulators—Pressure.) 
PRINTERS (CLOTH). 
(See Dyers.) 
PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. 
PRINTING EXTRACTORS— 
HYDRO. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
PROPELLER FANS. 
(See Blowers.) 
PSYCH ROMETERS. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co., 
PULLEYS. 
Cole Mfg. Co.; R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co, 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co 
Link-Belt Company. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 
PULLEY COVERING. 
Williams & Sons, 
PUMPS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., 
The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
PUMPS—OIL. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
PUMP VALVES. 
(See Valve Discs.) 
PYROMETERS. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
QUILLS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
QUILL CLEANING MACHINES. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RAILROADS. 
|e hh ee x 
Southern Ry. 
RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS. 
Birstol Co, 

Durant Mfg. Co. 

Foxboro Co., Ine. 

General Electric Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
REEDS. 

American Supply Co. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 


Inc., The. 


I B. 


Co. 


Ry. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Hayes Loom Reed & Harness 


Co. 
REELS, 
& Knowles TLeom 

Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
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FULTON SUPPLY CO. 
| 
70 NELSON ST., ATLANTA, GA. | 
Get Our Prices on 
BOBBINS — SPOOLS — TRAVELERS — 
DP CHECK STRAPS AND TEXTILE SUPPLIES 
LEATHER BELTING LATHES 
THE CURTIS CO TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT MACHINE TOOLS 
ny <2) se WELDING OU TFITS AND | 
Ch T VALVES AND FITTINGS SUPPLIES | 
attanooga, lenn. MOTORS 3 oe 












COMPLETE STOCKS MILI UPPLIES AND MACHINERY 


ills. Stceice Right Prices 





TEXTILE WORK A SPECIALTY 









































ET J.D. Collins 
ae Sales & Eng’g, Co. 


STORAGE AND 





— 


| 








| HARRISON D. PANTON, E. E. 









INDOOR ° e 
TRANSPORTATION Consulting Engineer } 
EQUIPMENT 
5516 Luckie St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 






Equipment that will re- 





duce your storage and 
handling expenses. Tier- 
ing Machines, Electric 
and Hand Trucks, Over- 
head Carriers, Gravity 










| 
i 
| 
Electrical Textile Mechanical | 
| 
i} 





Appraisals, and Reports. 
and Power Conveyors of 
all kinds. 
Catalogs and full informa- 
tion furnished upon request 





Design, Consultation, Tests, Investigations, 


GILMER BLDG. RALEIGH, N. C. 





| 









; emi || SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
ay LAMPS! y DISTRIBUTORS 
81 Marietta St. Atlanta, Ga. 


OMPLETE line electrical sup- 

plies for every purpose, in- 
one Buckeye Mazda Lamps, 

: : : “merson Fans, safety switches, 
FUSES, FUSE PLUGS, SOCKETS, ETC. fuses, wires, cables, conduit and 
fittings, etc. 


Send us your inquiries. 






Manufacturers Licensed 





Under G. E. Patents 











GET PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 






LUKE SEAWELL, Dytiselsitivess ' Quotations cheerfully submitted. 
420 AUSTELL BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. **Southern Service Satisfies oe 






YDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC. | 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 

DEEP WELL DRILLING—WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERS 
Twenty-Five Years Experience in Solving Water Problems 

LUITWIELER NON-PULSATING DEEP WELL PUMPS 

Dd 0 le Most Efficient Water Supply Equipment Made. 

















TM _ STANDARD ELECTRIC COMPANY ga 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Motors — Generators — Transformers — Armature Rewinding 


1821 EAST MAIN ST. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation. 


Sehofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


REFLECTORS—LAMPS. 
(See Lamp Reflectors.) 


REGULATORS—LIQUID LEV- 


EL. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
REGULATORS 
GAS). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
REGULATORS—PRESSURE. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
General Electric Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


REGULATORS—TEMPERA- 
TURE. 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 
REINFORCING SLAG. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
REPAIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Curtis Co., The. 
Southern Electrical Supply Co. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
REPAIRING—TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY, ETC, 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
General Machine Works. { 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. | 
Standard Electric Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 
RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


RIBBERS. 
(See Knitting Machinery.) 
RIB TOP CUTTERS. 
General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
RING TRAVELERS—STEEL 
AND BRONZE. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RINGS—SPINNING. 

(See Spinning Rings.) 
ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 
RODS (WELDING). 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


ROLLS—CALENDER. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
U & Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

ROLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 
ROLLS—STEEL. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
U & Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


ROLLS (WOODEN). 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
ROLL BEARINGS. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROLLER LEATHER. 
Bond & Co., Chas. 
ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 
Richardson Co, 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


ROOFERS. 
Dowman, Geo. 
Dowman Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 
ROOFS WATERPROOFED 
AND INSULATED. 
Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 
ROOFING AUXILIARIES (PIPE 
@UTTERS—EAVE TROUGH 
—ETC.) 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
ROOF AND CEMENT COAT- 
ING. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Barrett & Co. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Detroit Graphite Co, 
Hockaday Co. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Ware Paint Co. 
ROPE—TRANSMISSION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
-Morris Co. 


Link-Beilt le 
ROVING CANS. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


ROVING MACHINERY. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

RUBBER SPECIALTIES (TEX- 

TILE MILLS). 
Textile Rubber Co, 

RUBBER STAMPS. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 

SALTS. 

(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 


(COMPRESSED! sanp BLAST DEVICE. 


Stowe, Jr., Geo. M. 
SASH OPERATOR (WINDOW). 
Callahan Co., T. J 
Dowman, George. 
SANITARY PRODUCTS. 
Crane Co . 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’s 
Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 


SASH-WINDOW—STEEL. 
(See Window Sash.) 


SAXOPHONES, ETC. 
(See Musical Instruments.) 


SCALES. 

Toledo Scale Co. 

SCALE PREVENTER—BOILER. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 

fieatton.) 

SCHOOLS. 

Philadelphia Textile School. 

SCHOOL DESKS. 

Hickory Handle & Mfg, Co. 

SCREENS—MOVING PICTURE. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 
SCREENS AND SIEVES—PER- 

FORATED. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

SCOURING MACHINERY. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 

SCRUBBING MACHINE— 

FLOOR. 

American Scrubbing Equip. Co 

SCRUBBING AND WASHING 

POWDERS. 

Mathieson Alkali Works. 
India Alkali Works. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 

SCUTCHERS. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

SECOND HAND MACHINERY 

AND SUPPLIES. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 

SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 

SEWING MACHINES. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 

SHADES—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Reflectors.) 

SHAFTING AND HANGERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 

SHELVING—SECTIONAL 

STEEL. 

Collins, J. D. 

Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equip & Eng’s 


Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
SHINGLES—ASPHALT. 
Barrett Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Ce. 
SHINGLES—METAL. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
SHINGLES—WOOD. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Assn 
Southern Wood Preserving o. 
SHIPPING ROOM MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. 
Collins, J. D. 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Smith Mfg. Ce. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 
SHOWER BATHS AND CABI- 
NETS. 
Crane Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
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SHUTTLES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
SINGEING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
w. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
SITES FOR FACTORIES. 
(See Industrial Sites.) 


SIZE BOX TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER. 

Bristol Co. 

Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 


SIZE KETTLES AND TANKS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers or 
Tanks.) 


SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHTS. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
ROOM SUPPLIES. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 


w. 
Cole Mfg. Co., BR. D. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
SLASHER HOODS. 
Cole Mfg. Co., RB. D. 


SLASHER TAPE. 
(See Tape—Slasher.) 


SLATE ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 


SLIDING PARTITION HARD- 

WARE, 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’z 


Sanymetal Products Co. 
Wagner Mfg. Co. 
SLUBBERS. 
Howard & Bullough, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SMOKE SCREENS. 
Dowman, George. 
SMOKE STACKS. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfe. Co 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


SOAPS—TEXTILE. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co, 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical 
Corp . 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
SOFTENERS—COTTON. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
SOFTENERS—WATER. 
(See Water Softeners.) 
SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS— 
FRANKEL. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
SOLOZONE. 
— & Hasslacher Chem. 


Products 


SOLVENTS. 

(See Finishing.) 
SPEEDERS. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Parker & Co., Walter L. 

U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Vermont Spool & Bobin Co. 
SPEEDOMETERS. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co.. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNERS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


SPRAYING 


STEEL SHELVING, 


SPINNING FRAMES. 
American Machine Co., H. & 


Crompton & Knowles 
Works. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING RINGS. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Co. 

SPINNING TAPE SPECIAL- 
IsTs. 

American Textile Banding Co., 
Inc, 

Barber Mfg. Co. 


Loom 


SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 


SUPPLIES. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Foster Mch. Co. 

Mill Devices Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLS AND SKEWERS. 


Fulton Supply Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Parker Co., Walter L. 

Textile Rubber Co. 

U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 

DEVICE FOR 
PAINTING. 

(See Paint Spray.) 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS. 


American Moistening Co. 


SPRINKLER TANKS. 


(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


SPROCKETS. 


Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Renold, Inc., Hans. 


SPUR CAP SHELLS. 


Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation 


STAMPS, STENCILS AND 


STENCIL MACHINES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STAND PIPES. 


(See Tanks.) 


STARCH AND GUMS. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Ciba Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Metz Co., H. A. 

Pennick & Ford, Ltd. 
Sonneborn Sons; Inc., L. 
Staley Co., A. E. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Warren Soap Co. 


STEAM ENGINES. 


(See Engines—Steam.) 


STEAM HOSE. 


(See Hose—Fire.) 


STEAM PUMPS. 


(See Pumps—Steam.) 


STEAM SEPARATORS. 


(See Separators.) 


STEAM TRAPS. 


(See Traps—Steam.) 


STEEL BUILDINGS. 


Bogert & Carlough. 
Dowman, George. 
Maryland Metal Bldg. Co. 


STEEL SASH. 


(See Sash—Steel.) 


DOORS, 
WINDOWS PARTITION 
ETC. —_ 

Bogart & Carlough. 

Dowman, George. 

Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 

Collins, J. D. 

Lupton & Sons Co., David. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

ee Equip. & Eng’¢ 


Sanymetal Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


STEELS (STRUCTURAL). 
Dowm: . 


an, George. 
art & Carlough. 


Bog: 6 
STENCILS AND STENCIL 


PAPERS. 
and Stencils.) 


(See Stamps 
STENCIL BRUSHES. 


(See Marking Pots and Brush- 
es. 
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STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
STICKS—PICKER. 

(See Picker Sticks) 


STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—MiI1.) 


STOP WATCHES. 
Bristol Co. 


STOP MOTION. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co, 

STOKERS, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

STORAGE RACKS. 

(See Shelving.) 

STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 
TUGGER, PICKER HAR- 
NESS, ETC.) 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

— Loom Harness & Reed 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

STRAPPING. 

(See Leather Specialties or 
Check Straps.) 


STREET LIGHTING FIX. 
TURES. 


Loow 


Cutter Works, George. 
SULPHIDES. 
(See Finishing & Sizi = 
rials.) Pere 


SULPHUROUS ACID GE : 
ATOR. oo 


Macomb Machine Co. 
SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 
SWINGS (PLAYGROUND). 
(See Playground Equipment.) 
SUPPLIES—GENERAL MI 
Dodge Mfg. Co. “er 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
— Chain Co. 
ashville Industrial 
Rhoads & Sons, 3. Ee 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
SUPPLIES (OFFICE) 
. (See Office Equipment.) 
WITCHES—KNIFE-E 
Cutter Works, — 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
SWITCHBOARDS—PANEL. 
Cutter Works, George, 
General Electrie Co. 
Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co, 
SYSTEMS (BUSINESS). 
Ernst & Ernst, 
TAPES—MILL, 
upton’s Sons Co., Davi 
Lyon Metallie Mtg. Coe” 


Manuf; . 
Co. acturing Equip. & Eng'g 


Sanymetal Products Co. 
TACHOMETERS (RECORDING 


AND IND 

Bristol Co ICATING), 

‘oxboro Co., In 

Root Co, c., The, 
TALLOw. 

(See Finishing Machin 

ery.) 

TANKS ELEVATED). 


( 
Casey-Hedges Co, 
= Mfg. Co., R. D 
wman-Dozier Mf, % 

Godfrey Conveyor Co, 2 

Lombard Iron Works. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 

Woolford Wood Tank Ce., G 
TANKS (SPRINKLER) ae | 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 

Lombard Iron Works, 

Woolford Wood Tank Co., G. 
TANKS (STEEL STORAGE) 

Dowman-Dozier Mfg. fo, — 

Cole Mfg. Co, RD 

Godfrey Conveyor Ce. 

Lombard Iron Works. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Ape (WOODEN). 

ocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 

Philadel ian 

me elphia Drying Mchry. 


Proctor & Sch 

Textile Finishing Mehn™ Co 

Woolford Wood Tank Ce., @ 
TAPE LOOMS—COTTON. 

Foster Mch. Co, 

Fletcher Works. 
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CUED DUEE ULE TAE EASED EE 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE SCHOOL 


of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 
will open its 
FORTIETH SEASON 
DAY CLASSES ......... September 19, 1923 
EVENING CLASSES ........ October 8, 1923 


Early application for admission is advised, as the number of 
pupils to be accepted is limted. 
Two Diploma Courses are offered in the Day School. 
The REGULAR TEXTILE COURSE—Three Years Comprehensive 
and highly recommended. 
The CHEMISTRY, DYEING and PRINTING COURSE—Three 
Years, Includes all textile fibres. 

Two-Year, abridged, Certificate Day Courses are also offered in 
Cottons, Woolens and Worsteds, Silks, Jacquard Design, and 
Dyeing, admission to which may be had by substituting practical 
experience for a portion of the college entrance units required 
in the Diploma Courses. 

Circulars giving details of the Day and Evening Schools may be 


had by applying to 
E. W. FRANCE, Director. 
BROAD AND PINE STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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; Factory Equipment 
From Warehouse Stocks 
; David Lupton’s Sons Company 
4 Amber St. and Allegheney Ave. 
§ Philadelphia 


; INDUSTRIAL — AGRICULTURAL — MUNICIPAL — 
RESIDENTIAL 
A type for every service. 


Bulletins on request. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


GOULDS 


SOFT WATER- CLEAR WATER 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


° 


DECALSO ZERO WATER SOFTENERS 
LIME AND SODA WATER SOFTENERS 


PRESSURE AND GRAVITY FILTERS 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. 


LEHIGH AVE. AT4TH-ST. 
PHIL ADELPHIA,PA. 


COTTON 


MM TTI 


FILTER 
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EN tape drive was first 

applied to cotton frames 
Barber Tapes were the ones 
that were held up and selected 
by engineers as the best. The 
reason was that Barber Tapes 
were designed with the proper 
weight and construction to get 
maximum spindle speed and 
maximum service. 


Since that time there have 
been many kinds of tape placed 
on the market, yet Barber still 
maintains that enviable repu- 
tation established years ago. 


We carry extensive stocks 
and a wire to us at our expense 
brings service that is swift and 
ture. Write or wire for prices. 


BARBER MFG. CO., 


Lowell, Mass. 
Spinning Tape Specialists. 


— 


BARBER 


Sp! 


nning & Twisting 





TAPES 
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TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
American Textile Banding Co., 


Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 


TAPES—SPINNING AND 
TWISTING. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(See Bandage and Tape Ma- 
chinery.) 


TAPIOCA FLOUR. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


TARPAULINS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


TELEPHONE—CALLING SYS- 
TEM. 

Carter Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATORS. 
Bristol Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp 
Foxboro Co., Inc., 
General Electric 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


TEMPLES. ; 
Draper Corporation. 


TENTS (ALL KINDS). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


TENTERS. ; 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 

TENTER HOUSING & RECON- 

STRUCTING SYSTEM. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


TENTER FRAME DRYERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


TESTERS FOR YARN, FABRIC 
CORD, ROPE, RUBBER, 
WIRE, ETC. 

Scott & Co., Henry L, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT. 
Southern Theatre Equip. 


THERMOMETERS—ANGLE 
AND STRAIGHT STEM. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxbore Co., Inc., The. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOMETERS—RECORD- 
ING AND INDEX. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co. 

Taylor Instrument 


THERMOSTATS. 
Bristol Co. 
Foxboro Co. 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERS. 
Draper Corporation. 


THREAD GUIDES. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co, 
Palmer Co., The L. E. 


TILE ROOFING. 
Richardson Co. 


TIMBER. 
(See Lumber.) 


TIME CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks.) 


TIME RECORDERS. 
Bristol Co. 


TIERING MACHINES. 
Collins, J. D. 


TIES—BALING. 
(See Bale Ties.) 


TIRE FABRIC EQUIPMENT. 
Fletcher Works. 


TOILETS. 
Crane Co. 
Rundle-Sper.ce Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


TOILET PARTITIONS, 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 


The. 
Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


TOOL CABINETS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David, 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 

Co. 


TOOL STANDS—STEEL. 
Lapton’s Sons Co., David. 


VACUUM 





COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


TORCHES (BRAZING, CUT- 

TING AND WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


TOOLS (MACHINE). 
Fulton Supply Co. 


TOWERS. 


(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


TRACTORS—ELECTRIC, 


DUSTRIAL. 
Collins, J. D. 


TRANSMISSION—POWER. 


(See Power Transmission Ma- 


chinery.) 


TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 
American Blower Ce, 


Morehead Mfg. Co. 


TRAVELERS. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


TRIPTODS. 
U 8 Bobbin 


TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machy. 


& Shuttle Co. 


Euckd Crane & Hoist Co. 


TRUCKS—AUTO. 
White Co. 


TRUCKS, BASKETS, ETC. 


Lewis Co., G. B 
Lyon 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


Standard Fibre Co. 


Metallic Mfg. Co. 


TRUCKS—ELECTRIC—INTER. 


Collins, J. D. 


TRUCKS—HAND AND 


VATING. 
Collins, J. D. 


TRUCKS, INTER, ETC 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

TRUCKS (WELDERS). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co 


TUBES AND CONES. 
Southern Novelty Co. 
TUBS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden 
TUBING—METAL. 


Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 


Co. 


) 


ELE- 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


TURBINES—STEAM. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


American Blower Co. 
General Electric Co, 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B, F. 


SUPPLIES. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 


Saco-Lowell 
U S Bobbin 


Shops. 
& 


Whitin Machine Works. 


UNIONS—BRONZE. 


Crane Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


URINALS. 


Crane Co. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


VACUUM CLEANERS. 


Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 


VACUUM PANS. 


Cresson-Morris Co. 


CROSS, BLOW-OFF 


VALVES—ANGLE, GLOBE, 


TURBO UNDERGRATE BLOW- 
ERS. 


TWISTING MACHINERY AND 


Shuttle Co. 


CHECK, GATE, POP-SAFE- 


TY, ETC. 
Crane Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lankenheimer Co. 


Co. 


VALVES (BACK PRESSURE) 


Crane Co. 

Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co, 
Oxweld Acetylene Co, 


VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP, 


Crane Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


VARNISHES. 
(See Paints.) 
VATS. 


(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


American Blower Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co, 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Ga. 


Sargent’s Sons Co., C. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 


VENTILATING & HEATING 
CONTRACTORS. 


Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS. 


Robert & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 
(See Houses—Ready Built.) 


VOLTMETERS AND 
TERS. 
Bristol Co, 
Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Lo. 


AMME 


WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD- 
ERS. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
WALLBOARD. 


Richardson Co. 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 
(See Buildings.) 


WAREHOUSE DOOR HARD- 
WAR 


(See Doors and Hardware.) 


WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 


WATT METERS. 
(See Voltmeters.) 


WARPERS AND WARPING 
MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Auto Creel Cerp. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Foster Mch. Co. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Mill Devices Co 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Suter, Alfred. 

U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


WASH BASINS. 
(See Lavatories.) 


WASHERS—CLOTH. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. 
Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchry 
Co. 


Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 





- | WASHING POWDERS—FLOOR. 


India Alkali Works. 


WASTE BINS—STEEL. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 


WASTE MACHINERY— 
COTTON. 


Howard & Bullough. 
Logemann Bros, 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Rex Eng. Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 


Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


WASTE SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


WATCHES (TIME & STOP.) 
Silberberg Co., Mortimer J. 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Watchman.) 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN 
Crane Co. 


Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 


Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


WATER SOFTENERS AND PU- 


RIFIERS. 


American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS. 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


WATER TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


WATERPROOFING MACHIN- 
ERY. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
WEAVING. 


(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


WELDING AND CUTTING AP- 
PARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
—OXY-ACETYLENE. 


Fulton Supply Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


WELDING—IJOB. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


WELFARE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 
American Laundry Mchry 
Cable Piano Co. 

Crane Co. 

Conn, Ltd., C. G. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg Co. 
Hickory Handle & Mfg. Co_ 
Hill-Standard Co. 


Co, 


Home Canner Co. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 

Minter Homes Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Smith Mfg. Co. 


Southern Theatre Equip. Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


WELL DRILLING. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


WHEELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


WHEEL PULLER. 
General Electric Co. 


WHISTLES—STEAM AND AIR. 
Crane Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


WHIZZERS. 
Fletcher Works. 
Tolhurst Mach. Wks. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


WINDERS. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough 
can Machine Co. 


Amerti- 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
E 


Bogart & Carlough. 
Dowman, George. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg. Co. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Truscon Steel Co. 


David. 


WINDOW SASH OPERATOR. 
Callahan Co., T. G. 
Dowman, George. 


WIRES—DROP. 
(See Drop Wires.) 


WIRE FENCING, PARTITIONS 
& MACHINERY GUARDS. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Knapp Fence Co. 


WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 


7 Bogert & Carlough., 


Dowman, George. 


Dowman-Doz:er Mfg. Co. 


WIRE HEDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 


WIRE (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


WIRING CONDUITS AND FIT- 
TINGS. 


(See Electric Machinery and 
Supplies.) 


WIRING—ELECTRICAL, 
(See Electrical Contractors ) 


woop. 
(See Lumber.) 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


WOOD BOXES. 
(See Packing Cases.) 


WOOD PRESERVERS 


American Cement Paint Ce, 
Barrett Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., 

Johnson & Co., Inc., 
Ware Paint Co. 

Wardsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc, 


Jos. 
Oliver. 


WOOD PULLEYS. 
(See Pulleys.) 


WOOD TANKS. 
(See Tanks.) 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Phila, Drying Machinery Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


YARN MANUFACTURERS. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Processing 


Co, 
Boger & Crawford. 
Callaway Mills, Ine. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


YARN DEALERS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


(See Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Commission Merchants and 
Dealers.) 


YARN DRYERS. 
(See Dryers.) 


YARN DYERS. 
(See Dyers.) 


YARN TESTERS. 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 
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LOUISIANA RED GULF CYPRESS 


is the best Wood for Dye Vats 


MILL AND MACHINE BRUSHES 


Mason Brush Works 


Worcester, Mass. 


Cotton, Woolen, Silk Made and Repaired 































































































































































Your Inquiries solicited. 









ys aoe 
THE G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 
Office Lincoln Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MAKE THE BEST DYE VATS 


See Consolidated Textile Catalog, Page 


214, or ask for Catalog. 





“JACOBS” XXCY DOLL PICKER 


COTTON LOOM SIZE AND DUCK LOOM SIZE 


Only pure oak bark tanned leather is used in this quality of picker, and it is treated by a 
secret process, giving a maximum of resiliency in the cushion or body where the shuttle 


strikes, which, it can be readily seen, represents the vital point of value in a loom picker. 


The construction of this picker commends itself strongly. 


the samples you can use. 


A Complete Line of “Jacobs” Loom Supplies Carried in Stock by all the 


Largest Supply Houses. 


E. H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DANIELSON, CONN. 


We should like to send all 
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Electro Bleaching Gas Co. | 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


























RENOLD CHAIN 


For Power Transmission 


Montreal Hans Renoip INc., Toronto 


365 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Main Office 9 E.4lst St. New York Chicago Ofice 105 W. Mons Sr | 
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Elevated Tanks | 
Boilers, Engines 
Castings | 
Hosiery Dye | 
Machines | | 
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Newnan, Ga. 


R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. | 
| 





Our container equipment includes 100 
and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, 
and Tank Cars. 








Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 
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Ave: Newatk,N. J: 


Boston Buffalo: Chicago: New YeorK- Phitadeipnia 
























ADVERTISING is an economy and cuts 


the cost of selling, making lower prices on 


better goods possible without sacrifice of 
the sellers’ profits. 
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WIRE RAILINGS 


WINDOW GUARDS 


WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835. 


aE 309 N. Howard St. Baltimore, Md. 








Aberfoyle 
Alabama Power Co. 

Aldrich Machine Works 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Blower Co. 
American Cement Paint Co.... 


Mfg. C 


American 


Industries Eng'’g Co. 
Machinery 


American 
American Laundry 
Co. ‘ 
American Machine 
RR 
American 
American 


Moistening Co. 
Scrubbing Equip 

ment Sales Co. y 
Supply Co. 

Textile Banding Co..254 
Water Softener Co..293 
Yarn & 


American 

American 

American 

American 
Co. 

Anchor Post Iron Works 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

Atlanta & Reed Mfg. 
Co. y 

Atlanta Rubber Stamp & Sten 
cil Works 

Atlanta & West Point 

Auto Creel 


Processing 


Harness 


Corp. 


Mch. Co. .....860 
.15 and 297 


Bahan Textile 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Barrett Co. 

Beer Co., H. & B. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Bogert & Carlough 
Boger & Crawford 
Bond & Co., Chas. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
3osson & Lane 
Bradley Mfg. Co., 
Briggs-Schaffner Co. 
Brinton Co., 

Bristol Co. 

Buckeye Blower Co. 
Butterworth 


Cable Piano Co. 
Callahan, T. J. 
Callaway Mills, 
Campbell, Chester I..... and 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co 
Casey-Hedges Co. . 
Central Dyestuff & 
Co. . 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg 
Ciba Co., Ine. R 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Collins, J. D. 
Conn, Ltd., C. 
Cooledge & Sons, F 
Cooper Hewitt Electric 
Corn Products Refining 
Cortright Metal Roofing 
Crane Co. 8 
Cresson-Morris r 0. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Works 
Curtis Co 
Curtis Pneumatic 
Co. owe cene 
Cutter Werks, George 
Cyclone Fence Co 


Ulm Om OA 


Chemical 


Loom 


M: ac yhinery 


COTTON 


Davis, Roger W. 
Detroit Belt Lacer 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Dowman-Dozier Mfg 
taetmoage George 
Draper Corporation 
Dryer Corp. of America 
Dufur & Co > 
Durant Mfg. 


Eclipse Textile Devices 
Economy Baler Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Ernst & Ernst .. 

Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Vawcett, et 
‘irsching Co., 

Mletcher Works 
‘lorsheim, H. 

Ford Co., J. B. 

‘oster Machine Co. 
“oxboro Co., Inc., The 
Franklin Process Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. .12 and 13 

General Electric Co. of Atlan- 
ta 

General Machine Works 

Georgia Railway & Power ( 

Godfrey Conveyor Co. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Grasseli Chemical 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., 

Greist Mfg. Co. 


Hayes Loom Reed & Harness 
Co. 

Hemphill Co. 

Hickory Handle & Mfg. 

Hill Standard Co. 

Hockaday Coe. 

Home Canner Mfg. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Hotel Madison Square 

Hotel Martinique 

Hotel Tuller 

Howard & Bullough 
Machine Co. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 

Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 

Huntington & Guerry, Inc.... 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. land 33 


India Alkali Works 
International Eng’g Works 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of G 


Jacobs Co., E. 

& Co. 
Jamieson Co., 
Jenkins Bros 
Johnson & Co., Oliver 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


oo 


Jacobs 


nmr 
ie ee Me! 
om 3 ¢ 


» 


Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. .. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 4 
Co 

Knapp Fence Co. 


"Mach. 


La Frentz & 
Lane & Co., ‘ 
Lennig & Co., Chas. 
Lestershire “178 & 
Lewis Co., G. 

Link-Belt Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Logemann Bros. .. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mach. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Lunkenheimer Cc. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 


Wks..: 


Macomb Machine Co. ... .243 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 261 
Maryland Metal Building Co... 28 
Mason Brush Works ........295 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc... 45 
Merrow Machine Co. ........880 
Metz & Co., H. A. 852 
Mill Devices Co. 5 
Minter Homes Co. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Modern Card Co. 
Monroe Calculating 
Co. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel vie : 
Murphy’s Sons, C. P. ... a 
Murray Company, The 


Machine 


Wow 
DVD vo 


Industrial Corpora- 


Nashville 
tion 
National 
Co. 
National Paving Brick Manu- 

facturers Assn. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co.. . 
New York & New Jersey Lubri- 
cant Co. ; 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


Aniline & Chemical 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Palmer Co., I. E. 

Panton, Harrison D. whe aaa 

Parker Co., Walter L. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Pearson. Jos. T. 

Penick & Ford Co., Ltd. 

Perry-Mann Electric Co. ... 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co...‘ 

Phila. Textile School 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Prudential Insurance Co. 
America 


Quaker City Rubber Co. 


Re-Fil-It Broom Mfg. Co. 

Reliance Machine Works 

Renold, Inc., Hans 

Rex Engineering Corp. ... 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 

Rokert & Co. 

Richardson Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 864 and 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Root Co., The 

Ross-Gould Co. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

St. Louis Surfacer & Paint Co. 
gg tik beim nas hh ect ae 81 and 32 

Sandoz Chemical Co. ........239 

Sanymetal Products Co. 
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Sargent’s Sons Corp., 

Scaife & Sons, Wm. 

Schaum & Uhlinger 
Schotield’s Sons Co., 

Schofield Co.,* Wm. 

Seott & Co., Henry L. 

Scott & Williams, Inc. 
Seawell, Luke 

Showalter Printing Co., A. J... 
Sirrine Co., J. E. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Cv. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, z3 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso... 
Southern Electric Supply Co... 
Southern Novelty Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co..: 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co... 
Southern Wood Preserving Co.. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co.. 
Stafford Co. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Standard Electric Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Standard Gas Products Oo.... 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Stowe, Jr., Geo. M. 

Surpass Chemical Co. 
Sturtevant Co., 

Suter, Alfred 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co.298 


Textile Rubber Co. 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 
20 and 21 
Toledo Scale Co. 261 
Tolhurst Machine Works ....841 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. y 
Torrington Co., The 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co.2 
Trump Bros. Machine Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


United Chemical Products Co..2 
Universal Winding Co. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co..... 


Variety Fire Door Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co..* 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Wadsworth, 
Ine. 
Wagner Mfg. : 
Walker Electric & Plumbing 
Co. 263 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co... 
Want Ads 
Ware Paint Co. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Westinghouse Electric 
Co 
White Co. 
Whitin Machine Works ... 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Wiggins Co., John B. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Williams & Sons, 
Williams Co., J. H. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Wonderlich Co., H. 
Woodward, Baldwin . 
Woolford Wood Tank Mite. 


& Mfg. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
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“Fair” is not Goed Enough for You 


Find out how Sonneborn warp dressing 
helps you to get better weaving 
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There are many cotton mills today getting many prominent New England and Southern 

“fair” production that would get a good deal mills testifies to this. 

more if they heard the whole story of There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine 
= Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. in your vicinity. Write us for its name and 
22 the names of many other users of these prod- 
SCO Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp ucts. Let one of our experts show you in 
Ew dressing preparations, are the results of years vour plant how scientific warp dressing will 
Ee oof study and research in our textile laborato- aid in getting quality weaving. No obliga- 
Ee ries. These products are proving themselves tion. Write. 
a? positive aid to the production of the highest L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
2 = quality weaving—helping to secure a uni- Manufacturing Chemists for the = Industry 
=f form size regain. Daily performance in 116 Fifth Ave., N 
4) AMALOL—for cotton warp dressing OL UANTINE 
22 
BB i inninenn “atti 
ee ST a Le) LEA ee a a ee 











BMC 


(v 7 —=— “= 
|| WARP TYING MACHINES ) 
| WARP DRAWING MACHINES | 


| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 
HIGH SPEED WARPERS 











GRINDING (|; 














| 

| HAND KNOTTERS | 
| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 
j 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 
| MAIN OFFice AND FACTORY | 


Cotton and Woolen Cards 
Garnets, Napper and Calender Rolls 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 
Est. 1868 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRYBERRY, 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


















ROCKFORD, ILL.U.S.A. 













BALING-PRESSES | 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


HAND-OPERATED 
BELT-DRIVEN ELECTRIC 
STENCILS HYDRAULIC | 
for any purpose. We make Both box and open types. 
them promptly and properly. Write for full details. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 
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MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS NEW YORK OFFICE ' i = 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. = 


eee. 
TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AT 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


WY 
WH 


il} 
HH} 


FOR 


1] 
WV 


HIN 


WH 


Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, 
Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps = 


i 


if 


Warp Washer and Dryer 


A 


FA 
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Increases Production—and 
saves $1905.00 every year 


Two hundred and fifty-four Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives increase 
the production of the spinning department (Pacolet Manufacturing 
Co., New Holland, Ga.) five per cent. 


LINK-BELT 
“= | 


This is equivalent to adding over 12 spinning frames to the floor. 


rc 


In this particular case 5“% increased production means $1905.00 
What would 5% mean in your case? 


We can’t guarantee a definite increase. But we can show numerous 
installations where Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives for the trans- 
mission of power have increased production and bettered the quality 
of the products. 


i 

I 

J LINK-BELT COMPANY 

I 
Send for the 144-page Price List Data Book, No. 125. It is a hand- Nita 

I 

i 

I 

i 


Please send postpaid — Link-Belt Silent 
Chaia Data Book No, 125 


book of silent chain practice. Shows how to figure drives and deter- 
mine prices. Return the coupon. 


Firm 


Street 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


429 Kirt 4 denver indrooth. Shubart & ¢ 


Town 


ira ie eat eek ence 


State 


« Nat’! Ba ere 
Huntington, W. Va. Robson-Prichar 


H.W CALDWELL ON CO., CHICAG v RK, Woolworth Bide DALLAS, TEXA > Ma ; ; RETURN THIS COUPON 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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6 THESE CRANETILT STEAM TRAPS DRAIN ALL THE CONDENSATION FROM, THE HEATING COILS OF THE MANGLES AND TUMBLERS 
IN THE AMERICAN STEAM LAUNDRY, ST. LOUIS. 


CRANETILT TRAPS FOR REMOVING CONDENSATION 


Keep your steam-lines and equipment free The area through their valves is fifty per 
of condensation by means of Cranetilttraps. cent in excess of the pipe area, giving them 


They can be used for high and low pres- high discharging capacities. j 
sure, also vacuum service. Tanks are of malleable iron, insuring long 


They are strong and substantially made. life. Levers are of spring steel, valve stems 
All working parts are in plain sig-. and of monel metal.’ Valves and seats are made 
get-at-able. There are no internal floats, of hard brass, monel metal or cast iron, to 
buckets or hidden mechanis:n. meet particular service demands. 


CRANE : 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 
CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Lrpv., LONDON 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
C® CRANE, PARIS 








Crane Factory Shower Fixtures 


